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Welcome Address 


ULRICH FÖRSTERMANN, VICE-PRESIDENT FOR RESEARCH, 
JOHANNES GUTENBERG-UNIVERSITY, MAINZ 


This volume presents the papers of the International Conference on Cultural 
History in Europe, which took place in Mainz from March 17* till 21* 2010. It 
was the first international conference of the Collaborative Research Focus on 
Historical Cultural Sciences of the Johannes Gutenberg University. 

This Research Focus investigates the distinctive nature of cultural circum- 
stances within their respective individual historical context. It is one of the seven 
Research Foci of our University, which were selected in a competitive process 
for their specific potential for interdisciplinary research. The selection occurred 
with external expertise under the auspices of our very own Gutenberg Research 
College. Financially supported by the State of Rhineland-Palatinate from 2008 to 
2013, the Research Focus Historical Cultural Sciences aims at developing a spe- 
cific historical-cultural profile within the University’s general academic portfolio. 

Please, allow me to explain this concept: The Research Focus combines 
several departments and different academic disciplines within our University, 
thereby interconnecting and stimulating research within the cultural sciences. 
The Focus combines empirical work and profound theoretical and methodologi- 
cal considerations in a historical perspective. 

Overall, the internationally competitive research at the Johannes Gutenberg 
University is characterized by a broad variety of disciplines. As an international 
research location, we resolutely pursue a strategy of promoting excellence in 
science and the Humanities, hosting eight Collaborative Research Centers, ten 
Research Groups, and eight Graduate Schools (all funded by the German Re- 
search Foundation), as well as numerous research initiatives funded by other 
sources, both public and private. 

The conference and this subsequent volume is a prime example for the 
successful efforts of our scholars and their efficient international cooperation 
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with other research groups. It intends to comprehensively take stock of cul- 

tural history in Europe: Participants from over ten European countries will: 

e report on the state of cultural history in their respective countries, 

e consider in which way cultural history, as an academic discipline, is incorpo- 
rated into the structured system of their own Universities, research institutes 
or other institutions, 

e ascertain which questions and topics are particularly in demand in certain 
countries or have already been dealt with to a large extent, 

e identify (presumed) future fields of research, 

e examine the opportunities and the limits of financial support from Universi- 
ties and/or (state) governments, and 

e consider the relationship of cultural history to other parts of historical science 
and to cultural studies in a wider sense. 


Historical Cultural Sciences have a long tradition at our University—not only 

in the social sciences but in all of the humanities—a special research library is 

currently being established on our campus. Furthermore, our colleagues invited 

several outstanding scholars in the field of Theories and Methods of Historical 

Cultural Sciences to Mainz as Fellows of our Gutenberg Research College. In 

this context, they also: 

e organize interdisciplinary research symposia three to four times each semes- 
ter in order to increase synergies between the different academic disciplines, 

e publish a new historical-cultural book series called Mainzer Historische Kul- 
turwissenschaften (Mainz Historical Cultural Sciences), the first four vol- 
umes are already published, and 

e initiate a project to develop a manual on key concepts of the Historical Cul- 
tural Sciences. 


In short, Historical Cultural Sciences here in Mainz are pursuing a path of excel- 
lence, which, we hope, will eventually also be acknowledged in the upcoming 
Federal Excellence Initiative. 

By bringing together young and established scholars from all over the world, 
this conference was a shining example for the way our University actively par- 
ticipates in the global academic community and contributes to our overall goal 
of continuing internationalization of academic programs and research. Our Uni- 
versity gains much from such exchanges, and we greatly appreciate the contacts 
we have been able to make and maintain. 

Let me say “thank you” to the many supporters and organizers: First and 
foremost Jörg Rogge and his team, who have done a wonderful job in organizing 
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the conference and editing this volume. They received considerable help, I hear, 
by our colleagues from the Medieval section of our Department of History. Last 
but not least I would like to thank the German Research Foundation (DFG) for 
their generous support of the conference. 


Traditions, Topics and Trends in Cultural 
History in Europe—an Introduction? 


JÖRG ROGGE 


In the debates about the theory and methods of European historical science in 
the past thirty years, cultural historical approaches and formulations of ques- 
tions played and do play an outstanding role. The interest in this was stimulated 
by the changing prevailing political and social conditions, on the one hand, and 
an increasing dissatisfaction with the dominant historical-scientific concepts 
on the other. Thus at the beginning of the 1980s in the Federal Republic of 
Germany, criticism of Social History or Historical Social Science interested in 
socio-economic structures and processes, which paid hardly any attention to the 
cultural meaning dimensions of historical reality, was the starting point for the 
newly awakening interest in culture and the people who had produced their re- 
spective culture. The invitation given by historical science to pay more attention 
again to the actors— admittedly not to the great men— corresponded to the atti- 
tude that the individual in his respective place could or must contribute towards 
changing social and political conditions. Because it was the people themselves 
who created the world they lived in by acting and interpreting; they were not 
simply at the mercy of anonymous structures, but invited, e.g. to demonstrate 
against the nuclear industry and environmental pollution, to stand up for peace 
and security or also to demand equal rights for men and women, and thus over- 
come traditional gender roles. 

With the political watershed of 1989/90 and the experiences of the Germans 
in and with the GDR, the sensibility for the diversity of the pasts experienced by 
human beings increased further. Precisely the experiences which people make, 


1 Many Thanks to John Michael Deasy, Kristina Müller-Bongard and Cathleen Sarti 


for their manifold support during the editing process of this volume. 
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contribute to their behaviour and are the basis for their interpretation of their 
world. People were (and are) linked together and with their environment by so- 
cial practices and various forms of communication. The historical actors express 
their opinion on their opposite numbers and the environment; they thus generate 
meanings and give their (living) world a meaning.’ 

Against this background, a new form of cultural history developed in Ger- 
many, differing from the old cultural history of the closing years of the 19" and 
early part of the 20" century. In disassociation from social history, one let one- 
self be influenced above all by everyday and mentality history—the concepts 
of the Annales primarily? - as well as historical anthropology.* In addition came 
gradually French, but above all Anglo-American concepts and methods, such 
as the New Cultural History, methodological approaches of gender history? and 
in part also of cultural studies. But in Germany, older key players in cultural 
studies in the 19' and 20" centuries (Karl Lamprecht, Eberhard Gothein, Ernst 
Cassirer, Max Weber) were also rediscovered and used in the development of 
current cultural study concepts. However, the forbears’ ideas and concepts have 
been treated mainly up to now with a view to their potential for a historical 
cultural science and have not yet been exploited for empirical research.° Even if 
the works of older German cultural history have been read again in the last few 
years, it is rather the works of European and American historians, which have in 
the meantime acquired the status of classics, that have gained a model character 
for German cultural historians.’ 

The publication of the results of cultural historical works after the turn of 
the millennium, both in the German-speaking area and in Europe, supplied the 
basis for first summaries of the discussion of methods and theory,’ introductions 
to a European cultural history’ and cultural historical syntheses for individual 
centuries.” These publications prove that cultural history is on the way to estab- 


On this cf. ROGGE, 2010. 

RAPHAEL, 1994. 

DULMEN, 2001; TANNER, 2004; WINTERLING, 2006. 

Methodologically pathbreaking was SCOTT, 1986. See also Opitz, 2005. 

On this for instance the works by OEXLE, 2000, and OEXLE, 1996. 

These are e.g. GINZBURG, 1980; Davis, 1984, DARNTON, 1989, BURKE, 2002. 

GREEN, 2008; TSCHOPP/WEBER, 2007; POIRRIER, 2008; TscHOPP, 2005, ARCANGELI 
2010. 

9 LANDWEHR/STOCKHORST, 2004, MAURER, 2008. 

10 SALMI, 2008. 
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lishing itself as a conception for research into the past alongside other methods 
Of access in historical science. 

However, that has not been made easy for it—especially not in Germany. 
There cultural history was and is not undisputed. It has been criticised by rep- 
resentatives of historical-scientific conceptions for whom diversity was (and is) 
a synonym for arbitrariness.'' Admittedly, the advocates of cultural historical 
approaches have fostered this criticism to a certain extent by leaving open what 
exactly cultural history is meant to be and is.'? Therefore the notions of what cul- 
tural history is meant to be with regard to methodology and concept range from 
cultural history as a sectoral discipline of historical science, like technological 
or economic history, through the view that cultural history is a specific method 
of historical science, to the position that history as a whole should be conceived 
as a historical cultural science. At all events, an increasingly widely held con- 
sensus, objects and topics were thus intended to be examined from a cultural 
historical point of view, too, which—like politics and law—which previously 
lay outside the focus of cultural historians. Topics, on which the traditional form 
of cultural history had explicitly turned its back.'* 

But one of the distinguishing features of cultural history is at all events its 
claim to reflect its own activity —the research concepts, topics and fields. Be- 
cause the result, not only of cultural historical research, is ultimately a con- 
struction by historians who are influenced by their respective current social 
and cultural circumstances. This view is—so at any rate the cultural historical 
credo —the prerequisite for the fact that the research results are based on a sci- 
entific-rational gain of knowledge.'* This process of self-reflection is an integral 
part of cultural historical work and therefore it is important that this reflection 
be made the object of consideration. The discussion about the objects and fields 
of work, as well as about methodological access and operationalisation is to be 
continued, just as questions must be asked about the achievements of cultural 
history and its capability in comparison with other concepts. This applies grosso 


11 Perhaps the most prominent German critic is Hans-Ulrich Wehler; see e.g. his re- 
view of Ute Daniel’s Kompendium Kulturgeschichte, WEHLER, 2003, cf. KOCKA, 
1999. For the defendants’ arguments see e.g. MEDICK, 2001. 

12 DANIEL, 2006; MAURER, 2008. 

13 Atthe centre of this perspective are above all processes of communication by which 
social, political and legal institutions are first created; see for instance STOLLBERG- 
RILINGER. 2005. A survey of the history of cultural historiography by the collection 
of essays compiled and commented by TscHopP, 2008. 

14 TscHoPpP, 2008, p. 32 and DANIEL, 2006. 
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modo for all European countries in which cultural history is pursued and where 
it is more or less installed at universities and research institutions. 

For this reason, I asked colleagues from twelve European countries to sketch 
out the respective current basic conditions—scientific-political and social as- 
sessment of cultural history —or also the historical development of these basic 
conditions for cultural historical research in their countries. The contributors 
give, in part from very personal perspectives and on the basis of their experience 
with the subject of cultural history in their countries and in Europe as a whole, 
an assessment of institutions, topics and perspectives of cultural history. In ad- 
dition, they outline their assessments of the further development of topics and 
fields of work in their countries, whereby the degree of institutionalisation of 
cultural history at universities, research institutes and other institutions is dealt 
with in varying evaluation, typical national traditions are presented, important 
current research topics and formulations of questions are touched on, and a look 
1s taken at the perspectives and the relationship to other concepts of historical 
science and to cultural studies. 

ANNE ERIKSEN presents the common tradition of cultural history in the 
Scandinavian countries Denmark, Sweden and Norway, the common roots of 
which go back to the 19' century. Eriksen emphasised that the development of 
ethnology and folklore in these countries was closely connected with the process of 
modernisation and nation building in Scandinavia. In the countries studied by her, 
cultural history developed in the recent past out of the disciplines European ethnol- 
ogy and folklore which, according to Eriksen, can be described as a special way in 
European comparison. She illustrates this by the example of the University of Oslo 
where, in 2003, both disciplines were combined into the subject Cultural History. 
She describes the relationship to cultural studies as being relaxed and productive. 
There is no strict differentiation between cultural history and cultural studies, as 
they developed from the same disciplines and thus have a common history. 

HANNU SALMI sketches out, on the one hand, the development of cultural 
history in Finland since the end of the 19* century, dealing on the other hand 
with its integration into research institutions. First of all an Institute for Cul- 
tural History was founded at the Swedish-speaking Ábo Akademi in Turku in 
1953. The research conducted there was, however, for the most part ignored by 
Finnish-speaking cultural historians. On the other hand, at the Finnish-speaking 
University founded in Turku in 1919, it took until 1972 before cultural his- 
tory became institutionalised as a discipline in the form of the Department for 
Cultural History. Today the department is among the most important univer- 
sity institutions in the country working on cultural history, both in teaching and 
research, with an influence also in Scandinavia. Salmi sees in semiotics, struc- 
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turalism and British Cultural Studies important stimuli for the methodological- 
theoretical development of cultural history in present-day Finland. 

LUDMILLA JORDANOVA emphasises the institutionally problematical 
situation of cultural history in England. Although there are certainly historians 
working on cultural history in England— such as e.g. Peter Burke— cultural his- 
tory as a subject is not very present in teaching and research institutions, hardly 
institutionalised and organised there in departments of its own. One reason for this 
is that until the 1970s, in research practice, social and cultural history were dealt 
with together, enjoying in principle equal rights. Under the influence of historical 
anthropology, as well as cultural sociology and increasingly also the Warburg In- 
stitute, anewly conceived cultural history then diverged from social history of the 
classical kind. According to Jordanova, this new cultural history differs from older 
social history through its interdisciplinarity and from cultural studies through its 
more pronouncedly theoretical, polymorphous, flexible and open approach. 

NICK FISHER reports on his personal experiences with the institutionali- 
sation of the subject at the University of Aberdeen. He and his colleagues had 
understood cultural history as an opportunity to free themselves from the con- 
ventional boundaries of disciplines. It was also a reaction to the first financial 
cuts in the mid-1980s and an attempt to make the location Aberdeen attractive 
for students. Since 1989, the course of studies recorded a continuous rise in the 
numbers of students. Fisher shows how, despite or on account of its successes, 
cultural history was criticised both by the administration and within its own 
university on account of its contents. An example of the difficulties of consoli- 
dating interdisciplinary, new directions in studies institutionally in the long run. 
Finally, the successful programme of studies fell victim to the restructuring in 
the University in 2002. The until then independent subject was connected more 
closely again to the Department of History, losing as a result not only its auton- 
omy, but also staff posts. After the course of studies had in this way been made 
unattractive, the numbers of students fell dramatically, leading ultimately to the 
cessation of the course with the last graduate in 2011. 

In contemporary Latvia, cultural history is hardly institutionalised — apart 
from the Academy of Culture founded in 1990— and has therefore only poor 
possibilities for developing. MARTINS MINTAURS attributes this finding 
above all to Soviet rule under which Latvian historiography was ideologically 
controlled and to a large extent isolated from external influences. Although these 
restrictions no longer applied after 1991 and access to new methods and ap- 
proaches has been easily possible since then, political history dominates Latvian 
historiography. That is a reflex of the new political independence. However, 
since the mid-1990s, some works of the French Annales, gender history and 
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social anthropology have been translated into Latvian. Mintaurs sees the reor- 
ganisation of research and teaching in Latvia as still not yet complete and em- 
phasises the importance of exchange programmes with which the latest methods 
and theories of cultural history could be imported into Latvian research institu- 
tions and universities. 

IGOR KAKOLEWSKI concerns himself above all with the Institute for the 
History of Material Culture of the Polish Academy of Sciences (IHMC PAN) 
founded in 1953/54 because different varieties of cultural history were institu- 
tionalised there. After the establishment of Communist rule, the methodological 
reconstruction and centralisation of the sciences took place. The central issue for 
research work after 1956 was material culture and, above all, the means and tech- 
niques of production which became the starting point for research into culture 
as a whole—above all of the Middle Ages and the early Modern Period." The 
research programme was developed further until the 1970s: the topics and fields 
of work were everyday life, communication and travels. These works had their 
methodological foundation above all in the French Annales school that in addition 
was the window on the world for Polish historiography until the end of the 1960s. 
In the 1970s and 1980s, a general opening towards international approaches to 
cultural history took place in Poland, above all outside of the IHMC. In 1992, the 
IHMC was renamed the Institute of Archaeology and Ethnology. At present, both 
theoretical-methodological topics are dealt with and empirical research is con- 
ducted on concrete questions. In the current debate on methods —under different 
conditions from those in the 1960s and 1970s—the question of the importance of 
material artefacts for the world people lived in plays a great role, and linked with 
that the question how a methodological access to that can be developed. 

In Hungary after the First World War, a cultural history was written under na- 
tional auspices. According to ANDREA PETÓ, the tendency of historical science 
before the Second World War was best described by Cooper”s statement “empires 
produced a strong empire-centred imagination”'*, In the interwar period in Hun- 
gary, a trend of cultural history dominated in Hungary, with the Department of 
Cultural History at the University of Budapest, that had been established in 1898 
as its centre, in which culture was closely linked with nation. The objective was 
to at least emphasise its own cultural superiority after Hungary had lost political 
dominance in the Carpathian region after 1920." After 1945/50, historical mate- 
rialism with its understanding of culture as a superstructure phenomenon of the 


15 KAKOLEWSKI in this volume, p. 132. 
16 CooPEr, 2005, p. 23; here from PETÓ, in this volume, p. 144. 
17 PETÓ, in this volume, p. 147. 
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material basis did, it is true, dominate, but in the 1970s, as in Poland, the Annales 
with their concept of culture as a unity gained influence. In addition, the concepts 
of older German cultural history were adopted,'® until finally in the mid-1980s 
a general opening for further western historical scientific concepts took place. 
Petö states that after 1989 a conceptional and methodological modernisation of 
Hungarian historical science failed to materialise for the most part. Interestingly 
enough, even historians of the new generation have hardly concerned themselves 
with cultural history. In addition, the institutionalisation of cultural history in 
Hungary has been greatly hindered by financial bottlenecks at the state univer- 
sities and the Bologna process, because in education the classical fields, such 
as political, economic and social history dominate. Therefore in Hungary, the 
privately financed Central European University in Budapest with its decidedly 
cultural historical orientation is the great exception. 

CHRISTOF DEJUNG emphasises the importance of the “Swiss cliché” and 
multilingualism for cultural history in Switzerland. The main fields of focus in 
Swiss cultural history are currently national identity, the history of mentality, 
economy and knowledge. One characteristic of cultural history there is its rela- 
tively close co-operation also with Swiss academics at foreign research institu- 
tions. Cultural history in Switzerland is also promoted outside of the universities 
by numerous private foundations. Dejung is of the opinion that the work on and 
with cultural history has only just begun and that in particular works on the 
history of the body and national identity are to be expected from Swiss cultural 
history in the next few years. 

CHRISTINA LUTTER opens her article with a theoretical-methodological 
situation analysis, starting out from Lynn Hunt’s and Roger Chartier’s reflections, 
of what had characterised New Cultural History since the 1980s. Then she ex- 
plains cultural historical and, in a wider sense, cultural studies research activi- 
ties and opportunities in Austria, taking the University of Vienna in particular 
into consideration. Lutter observed that cultural historical research in Austria, in 
comparison with other European countries, with the exception of Germany, has 
a strong presence at universities, but particularly also at non-university research 
institutions!” and networks. One important reason for this was the younger genera- 
tion's increased interest in international, theoretically informed and interdisciplin- 
ary cultural studies research, particularly with reference to the political cultural 


18 PETÓ, in this volume, p. 148. 
19 Among the internationally well-known institutions is the IFK in Vienna. Admittedly 
its scope for action is jeopardised on account of the current interventions in extra- 


university research institutions by the Austrian government. 
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concept of British cultural studies. The abundance of existing research activities 
and results, particularly at the micro level, of individual institutes and research 
networks corresponds only in part with the research objectives of the large univer- 
sities and institutions for the promotion of research. This incongruence becomes 
especially clear through the fact that there are still hardly any institutionalised pro- 
grammes of study for cultural studies or cultural history at Austrian universities. 

ACHIM LANDWEHR assesses that cultural history in Germany is, on the 
one hand, already well established institutionally. Cultural historical research 
programmes are being conducted in research centres, research groups, projects 
and excellence clusters (e.g. Heidelberg, Münster, Berlin, Konstanz and Mainz). 
On the other hand, this finding should not obscure the fact that cultural history 
is being conducted, up to now, first and foremost in projects and institutions for 
limited periods of time. With regard to the establishment of New Cultural His- 
tory, Landwehr recalled that in the 1980s it was felt by the representatives of 
social and political history to be a provocation, if not indeed a threat to the his- 
tory established at the universities. In the meantime, however, cultural history in 
Germany is regarded as arecognised method of approaching the past. According 
to Landwehr, the New Cultural History sees itself more as a method or a specific 
perspective and is less fixed on certain topics or fields of research. Despite these 
comparatively good institutional conditions, it is, however, also true that in fact 
this just marks the beginning of intensive work in cultural history. 

In Spain, too, cultural history is in great demand at present. As in Germany, 
there, too, cultural history was at first conducted by historians specialising in the 
Middle Ages and Early Modern Period. CAROLINA RODRIGUEZ-LÖPEZ explained 
this by Spain’s imperial position in the Early Modern Period, on the one hand, 
and the instrumentalisation of this brilliant epoch in Spanish history during 
Franco’s rule until 1975 on the other. However, the conception and implementa- 
tion of amodern cultural history using the international discussion only became 
possible in the post-Franco era. Since 1989 there have been research groups, in- 
stitutions and academic programmes dealing in particular with Spanish cultural 
history. The starting point for cultural history in Spain was above all the social 
history of the labour and trade union movement. A further important influence 
for the conception of modern Spanish cultural history was the history of ideas 
and research into the importance of Spanish intellectuals who had also fought 
politically against Franco and the authoritarian regime. 

ALESSANDRO ARCANGEILI states that cultural history is not established 
at Italian universities. In his estimation, this is because cultural historical ap- 
proaches appear first and foremost as imports from France and Britain in Italy 
and one contents oneself with their reception. In addition, cultural history is 
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seldom studied as a main subject at universities. Therefore it is difficult to de- 
velop one’s own approaches or indeed to implement them in the Italian univer- 
sity system. Currently, historians still refer for the most part to the approaches 
embodied in traditional Italian historical science approaches. On this basis, 
special research works, e.g. on the history of the book, nutrition, or even the 
genders have been produced which are, however, seldom understood as being 
in a greater context. Arcangeli observes that cultural history is being conducted 
now and then, without being designated or reflected as such. But precisely the 
lack of reflection hinders the establishment of a theoretically and methodologi- 
cally sound, independent cultural history; such as, for example, in Germany. 
The main focus of cultural historically oriented research in Italy is to be found at 
present in Pisa, Bologna and Venice, with chronological emphasis on the Mod- 
ern Period and early Modern Period. 

On the basis of these observations and descriptions, influences, traditions 
and interactions can be recognised which have shaped the development and 
form of cultural history practised in each case in the countries considered here, 
and still shape them today. It shows which countries have traditions in common 
in cultural studies, but also what differences exist with regard to how cultural 
history is conceived in each case, what approaches are preferred in the coun- 
tries and for what political purpose cultural history was and is employed. As 
a result, the basic political conditions for the adaptation of cultural history are 
addressed. In addition, perspectives can be named which the contributors see for 
cultural history in their countries and as a trend in Europe. Thus in the survey 
of the contributions from twelve European countries, a more exact—even if not 
complete — picture of the current situation of cultural history in Europe results, 
and topics and perspectives for the future of cultural history become apparent. 


Cultural studies traditions and influences 


There is a trend towards several important lines of tradition to be recognised 
which have considerably influenced cultural historical research in Europe in the 
past 20 to 30 years. The most important traditions and influences mentioned in 
the papers are summarised briefly here below. There is a strand of tradition in 
European cultural history that has its methodological and theoretical roots in 
intellectual history and the history of ideas, as well as the older German cultural 
history of the 19' century, such as in Austria, Germany, Italy, Spain and the 
Baltic countries. The French Annales establish a second line of tradition. Their 
representatives and concepts did not only have considerable influence in West- 
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ern Europe, but also supplied conceptional and theoretical input to historical 
science in Poland and Hungary during communist rule. 

With regard to Switzerland, it has to be added that since the late 19% century 
the development of cultural history was shaped by three approaches.” On the one 
hand, Jacob Burckhardt's concept, in which art and religion are emphasised as 
the most important aspects of culture, in which the singularity of a historical ep- 
och (e.g. the Renaissance) is reflected. Burckhardt is, 1t is true, still invoked today 
as an important reference for cultural history, but his approach is hardly present 
any more in current European cultural history. Secondly, in Fribourg academics 
have tried to show the cultural binding force of Catholicism, in order to be able to 
use it politically as an important means for securing federalism in the modern na- 
tional state. However, the recognisably greatest influence on current concepts of 
cultural history in Switzerland has emanated from the University of Zurich where 
cultural anthropology and ethnology were established institutionally. These sub- 
jects were interested above all in the everyday culture of ordinary people. In 
England, a social history had a great influence on historical scientific concepts 
that was more profoundly influenced by anthropology than by sociology or other 
social sciences?! A social history dominated which, in contrast for instance to 
that in Germany, was less greatly interested in economic and social structures as 
the impulse for historical developments. People”s notions and convictions inter- 
ested British social historians who, with recourse to concepts of social or cultural 
anthropology, examined, for example, systems of belief as cultural systems with 
their own integrity. On account of the reception of anthropological approaches 
by British social historians, in research practice, the limits to topics and fields of 
work, which are regarded as a cultural historical alternative to social and political 
history in other countries, have been open. Thus there was no need —unlike, for 
instance, in the German-speaking academic area—to draft and institutionalise 
a cultural history separate from social history. The cultural history practised in 
Britain shows points in common with Norway and Sweden with regard to the 
central importance of family and gender history, as well as the Post Colonial 
Studies. Because the Empire was (or is?) of outstanding importance in Britain for 
her national identity. Only recently have French concepts, such as the history of 
mentality or discourse, been received without, however, the approaches, e.g. of 
Roger Chartier or Philippe Ariés being directly continued.” 


20 DEJUNG, in this volume, p. 159. 
21 JORDANOVA, in this volume, p. 66. 
22 JORDANOVA, in this volume, p. 7: “[...] apart from France, the cultural-historical 


methods and approaches of European countries are rather little known in the UK.” 
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The third great line of tradition to be named for the conception of current 
cultural historical trends are—as already mentioned for Switzerland — folklore 
and ethnology. Formulations of questions and methods from these disciplines 
have had a powerful effect, not just in Switzerland, but also for the conception 
and research practice of cultural history in Scandinavia and Finland. This is 
shown by the fact that a main focus of cultural historical research is the people’s 
material culture and everyday life. 


Political significance and function of cultural history 
in the 19*' and 20‘ centuries 


Cultural history had the function of elaborating the cultural bases of the way na- 
tions see themselves in many countries in the 19" century and until the middle 
of the 20" century. As shown by the contributions in this volume, that is true for 
Finland and Scandinavia, but also for the Baltic states and Central East Euro- 
pean countries during the interwar period and after 1989/90. In 1809, Finland 
became part of the Russian Empire and, in the following decades, the call for 
political independence was substantiated by the reference to the Finns’ cultural 
independence. Their own language, literature and culture were invoked whereby 
German influence (Johann Gottfried Herder) was of considerable importance. 
Even after Finland had become an independent state in 1917, the Finns defined 
themselves as a nation more through their history and culture than through state- 
hood.” In Norway, Sweden and Denmark, the folk culture became part of the 
compensation process in the transformation of monarchies into national states 
in the 19" century. In Norway the specific folk culture was a legitimation factor 
for the national state.”* It was stated that the language, customs and mentality 
had become clearly distinct from those in Denmark or Sweden and had existed 
since the Middle Ages, even in times when there was no Norwegian state. This 
was substantiated by means of fairy tales, poetry, but also the material culture of 
ordinary people. One result of this work was the 12-volume series Everyday Life 
in the North of the 16" Century which appeared in 1879-1893. A detailed picture 
of the people's life was given in this.” 

The political utilisation of cultural history in Poland, Hungary and Latvia 
results from the special development of their statehood and political indepen- 


23 SALMI, in this volume, p. 46. 
24 ERIKSEN, in this volume, p. 31. 
25 ERIKSEN, in this volume, p. 35. 
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dence in comparison with Western European countries. The contributions make 
it clear that in these three countries cultural history —regardless of how it was 
conceived from a methodological-theoretical point of view in each case— was 
employed as an instrument for shaping the current social and political conditions 
in each case. In the history of these countries, which had, of course, only ex- 
perienced comparatively short phases of sovereignty until 1989/90, there were 
again and again periods in which recourse to cultural history, mostly understood 
as the history of their respective own culture, was of political relevance. Thus in 
Latvia in the interwar period, the main task of cultural history was seen as being 
to prove continuity of the Latvian nation since the 13" century, at the same time 
showing the differences of the genuine indigenous Latvian culture from that of 
the immigrant Baltic Germans.” And after 1989/90, cultural historical work was 
under the maxim that the cultural history of the Latvians is part of the history of 
the Latvian nation. Cultural unity and identity with the help of scholarship was 
invoked and will always be so in times in which no state of their own exists.” 

In Hungary after 1989/90, one turned to the cultural historiography of the 
interwar period which offered a starting point for finding the nation. After de- 
cades under Soviet dominance, which was covered up as internationalism, it 
was a matter of safeguard or again uncovering the historical roots of the nation. 
One means for this was the Cultural History of Hungary which was published 
between 1939 and 1942 and was often reprinted in 1990/91. One thus had at 
the same time — whether consciously or unconsciously —also established intel- 
lectual contacts with the Horthy era again (Miklós Horthy, Regent of Hungary 
1920-1944). In Andrea Petö’s opinion this became the basis for the new conser- 
vative historiography in Hungary.” 


26 MINTAURS, in this volume, p. 99-101. 

27 This applies admittedly also for Scandinavia, Italy and Germany in the 19" century. 

28 PETÓ, in this volume, p. 196. But in the 1970s, in Hungary and also in Poland the con- 
cepts ofthe Annales (Braudel, Chaunu) and the old German cultural history were the 
methodological tools in order to get round the dominant materialistic view of history 
(according to Petö remarkably many young conservative to national-right historians 
as sympathisers of Premier Viktor Orbän, who advocates authoritative and national 


positions). 
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Institutionalisation 


Cultural history is institutionalised at universities and extra-university research 
institutions. In addition, relevant research is conducted in project-related ac- 
tivities for limited periods. In Germany and Austria, in comparison with other 
European countries, such as Britain, Italy and Spain, cultural history is not only 
present at universities, but also relatively well institutionalised. Thus, for in- 
stance, at German universities in the form of M.A. courses of studies. However, 
it is also noticeable that until today it is only firmly integrated institutionally in 
the form of chairs and departments at a few universities. Among the exceptions 
are the university in Frankfurt an der Oder, where cultural history is established 
under cultural studies, the University of Augsburg with a chair and an Institute 
of European Cultural History, as well as the University of Jena with a profes- 
sorship of cultural history and the university of Potsdam with a proffessorship 
for cultural history of the modern era. Extra-university institutions of great im- 
portance in Germany and Austria are the Cultural Studies Institute in Essen, the 
International Research Centre for Cultural Studies in Vienna and the Max Weber 
College in Erfurt. All in all, institutional locations for limited periods at present 
dominate cultural historical work: The graduate schools and excellence clusters 
at the universities in Giessen, Heidelberg, Berlin, Münster and Konstanz.” In 
addition, there are still university research centres for a limited period, such as 
the FSP Historical Cultural Sciences in Mainz or the Historical Cultural Sci- 
ences Research Centre at the University of Trier.’ 

Therefore, it can hardly be stated that cultural historical approaches have 
been sustainably institutionally established in the structures at German univer- 
sities —even if names have been replaced.*' At the University of Mainz, in the 
course of the reorganisation of the faculties a few years ago, a Faculty of History 
and Cultural Studies was established. However, just like elsewhere, a budgeted 
established post for cultural history was not included. *2 


29 LANDWEHR, in this volume, p. 198. 

30 http://www.historische.kulturwissenschaften.uni-mainz.de/, 01.03.2011 and http:// 
www.hkfz.uni-trier.de/, 01.03.2011. 

31 Lutter in this volume on the situation in Austria. 

32 There is no chair of cultural history in Western Germany that is filled by a historian. 
Silvia Serena Tschopp in Augsburg is a literary specialist by training. Even histo- 
rians who see themselves firmly as cultural historians, such as Ute Daniel (Braun- 


schweig, Professor of Modern History), Achim Landwehr (Düsseldorf, Professor of 
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This result nevertheless proves a comparatively well institutionalised cultural 
history, as the articles on Italy, Hungary, Spain and Britain as well as Latvia 
show. Finland is an institutional exception with the Department of Cultural His- 
tory at the University of Turku in southern Finland. But in order that cultural 
history can exist in the long term and make its contribution for contemporary 
societies, it needs an appropriate institutional basis at universities and research 
institutions. Merely because only thus does it give at least minimal prospects of 
a university career for some of the up-and-coming academics now being trained 
at graduate schools and clusters. 

In Scandinavia, apart from the universities, above all museums are still to be 
made out as important places for cultural historical research. At the end of the 
19* century, museums were established in Sweden and Norway (1891 Nordic 
Museum in Stockholm, 1894 Nordic Museum in Oslo) which are important in- 
stitutions for imparting and researching into cultural history to the present day. 
The basic idea with the establishment of the museums at that time was that any- 
one who knows the material folk culture, would also know the national history. 
However, in Norway in the meantime, the presentation of culture in museums 
1s being reviewed in order to adapt it to present conditions. Norwegian national 
culture is challenged by migration and multiculturalism. There, as in other Euro- 
pean countries, too, there is no longer a uniform culture, however one may like 
to define it. Therefore, it is intended to research into how cultural diversity can 
be exhibited at and with the museums in Norway.* In Finland, cultural history 
was institutionalised by the establishment of chairs at the universities. After the 
Second World War, Ábo Akademi, as well as since the 1970s the Department of 
Cultural History at the University of Turku became the most influential institu- 
tions for cultural history in Finland, because chairs and departments were es- 
tablished there. Teaching and research were thus able to be well combined.** In 
Britain, cultural history, unlike social history is hardly apparent institutionally. 
Professor Jordanova observes “cultural history is remarkably uninstitutionalised 
in formal, structured ways”.** There is a lack of a specific tradition such as e.g. 
that at the museums and universities of institutionalised folklore in Scandinavia 
and Finland which could —as happened for example in Oslo—be further devel- 
oped into departments of cultural history. Just as little were there recognisable 


History of the Early Modern Period) or in Austria Christina Lutter (Vienna, Profes- 
sor of Austrian History) do not hold nominally cultural historical chairs. 

33 ERIKSEN, in this volume, p. 41. 

34 SALMI, in this volume, p. 51. 

35 JORDANOVA, in this volume, p. 64. 
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cultural historical schools in Britain around which interested parties could gath- 
er. Traditionally, classical and possible topics and questions of cultural history 
are also pursued outside of historical science in other disciplines.’® 

In the German-speaking part of Switzerland, cultural history has been de- 
veloping in parallel to social history since the 1960s and has since then been 
an undisputed and accepted approach for historical analysis. On the other hand, 
the situation in the French-speaking part of Switzerland is different where, until 
the 1980s the history of ideas and literary history dominated, before anthro- 
pologically oriented cultural history succeeded in finding its feet there too.*’ 
Admittedly, Dejung observes that in contrast to the German-speaking part of 
Switzerland, historians in the French-speaking region of the country are still 
hardly touched by the cultural turn. Dejung describes the Research Centre for 
Asia and Europe (Main focus Postcolonial Studies, cultural transfer) in Zurich 
as one of the most important research institutions dealing with cultural history in 
Switzerland. The University in Lucerne has been working on cultural historical- 
cultural studies image building for about 15 years, also linking research and 
teaching through interdisciplinary collaboration. 

In Italy, according to Arcangeli’s observations, there have only been endea- 
vours to establish cultural history more firmly at the universities since recently. 
An appropriate academic network has been established at the Universities of 
Bologna, Padua, Pisa and Venice since 2009. In addition, seminars with interna- 
tional speakers are being held and a book series Cultural studies. Concepts and 
practices has been planned. Until now in Italy, cultural historical (individual) 
projects have dominated which are financed by state—in particular by the Na- 
tional Council of Research—and private promotional institutions. One main fo- 
cus here is the saving and archiving of material in databases,” another cultural 
contacts in the Mediterranean area. In Hungary departments of cultural history 
were at least founded at the universities in Pécs in 2000 and Miskolc in 1995. 
Admittedly, according to Petö, the Central European University in Budapest has 
the most logically consistent cultural historical orientation in the country. 

In the European perspective, further organisational forms and formats are to 
be perceived in cultural historical research practice. There are interdisciplinary 
centres at universities, such as the Centre for Cultural Studies (Graz) and univer- 
sity interdisciplinary study groups, such as the Cultural Studies Working Group 


36 JORDANOVA, in this volume, p. 73. 
37 DEJUNG, in this volume, p. 160. 

38 DEJUNG, in this volume, p. 166. 

39 ARCANGELL, in this volume, p. 248. 
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in Vienna or the Group for Cultural History Studies in Madrid (University Car- 
los III). And then there are research centres, such as the Historical Cultural Sci- 
ences Research Centre in Mainz at which historians have a platform for cultural 
historical problems. In addition, there are research networks, spread over several 
universities in a country, such as the new network already mentioned between 
Bologna, Padua, Pisa and Venice. In addition, there are formats transcending na- 
tional borders, such as the international networks of up-and-coming academics 
ofthe German Research Community, or cooperation agreements between two or 
more universities, such as e.g. the Group de Recherche sur L’histoire des Intel- 
lectuels at the Universities of Paris VIII (St Denis) and Barcelona. Finally, since 
2007, the International Society for Cultural History regularly offers cultural 
historians the opportunity for cooperation and the development of new ideas for 
joint projects in the cultural historical field of work with annual conferences and 
the claim to involve all continents.” These research formats — which are in part 
also used in training students working for a doctorate —are currently the best 
possibilities for implementing the methodological approaches of cultural history 
on an interdisciplinary and inter-country basis 7 

However, in the majority of cases in the articles it is argued that cultural history 
needs a firm place at universities as the prerequisite for a longer-term existence as 
a separate research movement. Only in this way can cultural history also influence 
the necessary training of the rising generation of academics. Both in research and 
in teaching, cultural history is distinguished by the fact that international coopera- 
tion and network-forming are cultivated. In addition, in the articles you find a plea 
for work with flexible cultural studies concepts which are distinguished by open- 
ness and are intended to avert the danger of getting caught in academic impasses. 

In addition, cultural history obtains its relevance as a means of defending 
positions of the humanities in the ever fiercer competition for financial resources. 
Whereby—as the controversies in Scotland and Germany in particular prove —it 
has to be noted that new perspectives and research approaches always lead to 
fierce discussions. Successful new directions of research are claimed to be a threat 


40 www.abdn.ac.uk/isch/, 01.03.2011. Since 2007, conferences have taken place in 
Aberdeen, Gent and Turku. Oslo is following in 2011, then Nancy in 2012 and Istan- 
bul in 2013. 

41 The general problem of academic policy is to promote great plans and activities in- 
stead of supporting the “genuine” projects at working level, LUTTER, in this volume, 
p. 186. 
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to established scholarship as they— apart from financial and personnel aspects — 
might potentially decide what the subject matter of historical science was.” 


Problems, perspectives and potentials 


Salmi and Eriksen emphasise that cultural history offers a special perspective of 
the past. One important question is how did people in the past form the world 
they lived in and how did they communicate with their environment.* In addi- 
tion, Eriksen stresses that cultural history has been a reaction to dominant trends 
in historical science and can be regarded as a corrective to these trends.“ Since 
the 1990s, in her opinion, two turns have influenced cultural history in Scandi- 
navia: The reflective turn, by which it became clear that through their work on 
a phenomenon, e.g. people and folk culture in Norway, researchers themselves 
contributed to the existence of this phenomenon. The subject of investigation by 
cultural historians does not exist in itself, but is jointly constituted by the choice 
of method and conception. Then there was the anthropological turn, according 
to which culture is understood as a universe of meanings, symbols and as the 
result of communication. 

The observations made on the Norwegian example can be applied to Euro- 
pean cultural historical research. Cultural history should not fall behind these 
two heuristic basic assumptions. The research field (national) identity is still 
topical as, for example, Dejung reports for Switzerland, where it is difficult to 
achieve such an identity given the linguistic and geographic diversity, as well 
as the federal constitution. In Italy, too, great attention is devoted to identity. 
Research is conducted into the identities of late medieval burghers and also 
that of the inhabitants of the Mediterranean area in the 19" and 20* centuries. 
European cultural history has currently a further point of focus in the history of 
knowledge together with the academic culture and its central medium of book 
production, the study of academic institutions and the formation of an elite. 
It is also becoming apparent that research into collective and communicative 
memories will still play a role, and also the occupation with bodies as well as 
the culturally coded gender and behavioural attributions will produce further 


42 These controversies did not take place in this intensity in Italy and Spain. There was 
and is no intensive discussion of method, rather for certain topics one reverts prag- 
matically to cultural historical approaches. 

43 SALMI, in this volume, p. 55. ERIKSEN, in this volume, p. 42-43. 

44 ERIKSEN, in this volume, p. 37. 
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important insights. In addition, cultural transfer and cultural exchange play an 
important role in current works and Postcolonial Studies are applied in country 
contexts. 

Apart from the fields of work already mentioned, for the further develop- 
ment of the content of cultural history, the contributors estimate that artefacts 
and material culture will play an important role. In this connection, questions are 
asked both about the symbolic significance of the artefacts, as also about their 
materiality as such and the way in which they were worked. Or put differently: 
How do objects function in cultural contexts? 

How financial support will develop will also be of great importance for the 
further development of cultural history in Europe. Thus for example in Finland, 
after a phase of institutional expansion of cultural history at the University in 
Turku, the question will be how the further development of studies and teach- 
ing can be safeguarded if further cuts are made in the academic budget after 
2010 and universities expect budget losses. In Italy, Arcangeli discerns a trend 
towards cultural history among young researchers, but he has doubts whether 
these scholars will find a place in the Italian university and research scene and 
fears further emigration. In Germany, we must wait and see what success cul- 
tural historical formats will have in the competition for excellence staged by 
the Federal and state authorities. In Sweden, the trend is towards social sci- 
ences and contemporary history, with the cultural inheritance being further cul- 
tivated in the museums. In Copenhagen, on the other hand, cultural history has 
a strong position. In Norway there is the movement of Cultural Studies mainly 
oriented towards contemporary societies (University of Bergen) and Cultural 
History (University of Oslo) with projects on the cultural representation of mi- 
norities in museums after the end of the great national narratives or the history 
of knowledge.“ The future development of cultural history will depend anyway 
on its succeeding in asserting the significance of its cognitive possibilities and 
research results compared with those of Cultural Studies in academic and social 
competition. 


45 ERIKSEN, in this volume p. 39-40. 
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From Ethnology and Folklore Studies 
to Cultural History in Scandinavia 


ANNE ERIKSEN 


This article presents a northern perspective on cultural history, that of the Scan- 
dinavian countries Denmark, Sweden and Norway. Within the two disciplines 
of ethnology and folklore studies, these countries share a tradition in cultural 
history dating back to the 19" century. Once closely related to the projects of 
nation-building and the idea of national culture, these disciplines have slowly 
been transformed into modern cultural history. Since Peter Burke coined the 
term “the discovery of the people” in his now classic study, numerous works 
have provided detailed knowledge on how this discovery was closely related to 
the processes of modernisation.' Burke’s perspectives have been elaborated on 
and criticised in a flood of studies discussing the role of folk culture in nation- 
building in Europe and elsewhere. One issue of major theoretical pertinence has 
been how this discovery of a domestic version of the noble savage—the Euro- 
pean peasant— influenced reflexive thinking on culture. In the same way as we 
see in the encounter with the “exotic” culture of other continents, the realisation 
that groups of people in Europe were in possession of cultural forms and expres- 
sions which were largely unknown to the elite fuelled discussions on culture and 
cultural value per se. The discovery of the people and the subsequent use of folk 
culture in nation-building, as well as the significance given to such projects in 
the broader modernisation processes, is a rather general phenomenon. Within 
the general frames, we find many and considerable local variations with respect 
to the impact of folk culture on national culture and its political pertinence, as 
well as the duration and academic impact of the interest in the cultural forms of 
ordinary people. 


1 BURKE, 1978. 
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In Scandinavia, the “discovery of the people” was not merely a short-lived 
romantic affair of the late 18" and the early 19™ centuries. The awakened inter- 
est also led to more serious and long-lasting relationships. In Denmark, Sweden 
and Norway the archives and collections that followed from the initial discovery 
survived the first stages of antiquarianism, romantic philology and ardent na- 
tion-building. Out of this initial enthusiasm grew the two academic disciplines 
European ethnology and folklore studies. During the 20" century they gradually 
liberated themselves from their romantic and nationalistic foundations and, have 
been the basis for a new interest in developing cultural history as a modern dis- 
cipline during the last two or three decades. 


Discovery of the people in Scandinavia—19" century 


Political contexts were important reasons for the discovery of the people hav- 
ing such an impact in Scandinavia, but the implications were not the same in all 
three countries. At the beginning of the 19" century both Denmark and Sweden 
faced the future as dramatically diminished states with reduced political influ- 
ence. Traditional rivals, both states had been influential European powers during 
the 16" and 17* centuries. Both monarchies were also multi-ethnic and multi- 
lingual. Denmark included Iceland, the Faroe Islands, Norway and the duchies 
of Slesvig and Holstein. To Sweden belonged Finland and during the period of 
the empire (1611-1718) also some possessions in the Baltic region. Scania, long 
a Danish possession, became part of Sweden in 1658. However, both countries 
gradually lost influence and adopted approximately their current sizes. Sweden 
suffered a decisive blow with the loss of Finland in 1809. Denmark was mas- 
sively reduced by the loss of Norway, which gained national independence after 
the Napoleonic wars. After some months of freedom in the summer of 1814 
Norway was forced into a union with Sweden but allowed to keep its newly 
composed Constitution and the recognition as a state. In the 1860s Denmark 
suffered another blow with the loss of the duchies of Slesvig and Holstein to 
Germany. 

Hence, the three countries had different reasons for embracing the enthusiasm 
for folk culture which became so popular all over Europe. Denmark and Sweden 
turned to folk culture as part of the process of compensating for the loss of exter- 
nal political power through the development of a more acute sense of internal na- 
tional unity. When the old conglomerate monarchies were to be replaced by new 
nation states, a common national culture was needed and folk culture became an 
important element in this construction work. In Norway, while the situation was 
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different, the interest in folk culture was just as strong. With the freshly gained 
political independence it was important to demonstrate the legitimacy of the new 
state and folk culture served this end. It gave the impression of demonstrating 
a continuity spanning from the middle ages to the present. This implied focus- 
ing on the period when Norway was the stronger of the Scandinavian states and 
reigned over large possessions in the North Sea region. Postulating close connec- 
tions between present-day folk culture and that of the Middle Ages— including 
the Norse saga literature — was a way of claiming a cultural continuity of Norwe- 
gianess through periods when no state had existed. Moreover, folk culture was 
thought to demonstrate the existence of a culture, mentality and language clearly 
different from the Danish and specifically Norwegian. 

As a general phenomenon, the early interest in folk culture mainly concen- 
trated on oral folklore, more particularly on poetry and fairy-tales. In Sweden, 
the first collection of folk ballads was published in 1814-1818 by Geijer and 
Afzelius, while in Denmark, Svend Grundtvig published an extensive collection 
of medieval ballads in the 1850s? The work of the German Grimm brothers 
had great influence on collectors of legends and fairy-tales in Scandinavia. In 
Norway, Andreas Faye published a book of legends in 1833 after an early visit 
to Germany. P.Chr. Asbjørnsen and Jørgen Moe”s collection of fairy-tales from 
1841 onwards also drew heavily on Grimm and earned their warm praise. For 
the second edition of the book, appearing in 1852, Moe wrote an introduction 
that is generally considered to be the first scientific text on Norwegian folk tales. 
One of the main aims was to point out the distinctive national features of the 
narratives. The work of the Norwegian collectors was in turn an inspiration to 
the Swede Olof Hyltén-Cavallius in his work on legends and beliefs during the 
1850s and ‘60s, and to the Dane Evald Tang Christensen, who published his 
tales and legends in the 1890s. 

These men were archive-builders who laid the ground for collections that still 
exist today, such as the Danish collection of folklore at the National Library in 
Copenhagen and the Norwegian Folklore Archives at the University of Oslo. Dur- 
ing the last decades of the 19' century, folklore studies grew into an university 
discipline. Svend Grundtvig was not only a collector of ballads, but also became 
the first Danish professor in folklore studies. Molten Moe, son of the collector 
Jgrgen Moe, became the first professor as well as the heir to his father’s great col- 
lection, which was bequeathed to the University of Oslo upon his death in 1913. 


2 STRÖMBÄCK et al., 1971. 
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Open-Air Museums and early research 


The activities presented so far would have been part of the history of philol- 
ogy and not of cultural history, if other elements such as an interest in material 
folk culture and the social life of the common people had not been included. 
This interest was expressed in part through the open-air museums, and in part 
through some important research works. The first open-air museum in Scandina- 
via was established at Skansen, in Stockholm Sweden, in 1891, as an extension 
of the Nordic Museum, a collection dating back to 1873. The man behind the 
project was Arthur Hazelius, an avid collector of folk art and antiquities from 
both Sweden and Norway, hence the name The Nordic Museum. From the very 
beginning Skansen became renowned for not merely exhibiting old buildings, 
but also showing realistic interiors and domestic scenes — initially populated by 
mannequins, but quite soon replaced by real people and living animals.* 

Only three years later, in 1894, Norsk Folkemuseum opened in Oslo, Nor- 
way. The museum was laid out as a park on the peninsula of Bygdøy. Its origin 
was a small collection of peasant’s houses and a stave church, belonging to King 
Oscar II. 

An important motivation behind the establishment of the museum was to 
stop Hazelius from exporting Norwegian objects to Sweden. A more positive 
assessment of this rivalry will note that popular material culture was becoming 
a highly valuable part of national history at this time, worthy of care and preser- 
vation. The leading ideologue behind the museum in Oslo was the professor in 
folklore studies, Moltke Moe. In his inaugural speech he declared that: 


“The aim of this collection is to give the Norwegian people a picture of the 
life that was lived in Norway down through the centuries, our fathers’ ways 
of building houses, their furniture, their tools and utensils, their dress, in 
short the entire environment in which they moved and lived, and of which the 


memory now is gradually fading.” 


Moe considered it self-evident that knowing material folk culture meant know- 
ing national history. Judging by the success of the museum, many agreed with 
him. From the 1890s and well into the 20" century, open air-museums sprang up 
around the country, conceived as expressions of cultural identity. A new wave 
of national enthusiasm swept over the country from 1905 when the union with 


3 HILLSTRÖM, 2006. 
4 AALL, 1920, bilag 1, translated here. 
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Sweden was dissolved, up to 1914, the centenary of the Constitution, leading to 
the establishment of many new museums. 

The most monumental Danish contribution to the Scandinavian tradition of 
cultural history is without doubt Troels Frederik Troels-Lund’s work Dagligt 
Liv i Norden i det sekstende Aarhundrede (Everyday life in the North in the 16" 
century), originally published in twelve volumes from 1879 to 1893. One could 
say the aim of this exploration was exactly the same as Moltke Moe’s describ- 
tion for the museum: To give an exhaustive picture of the way of the lives of 
the people. 

Troels-Lund approached his task very systematically. The separate volumes 
of his work are given to such topics as food (vol. 5), dress (vol. 4) and annual 
feasts (vol. 7). One entire volume is on childbirth and baptism. Two volumes 
treat buildings and construction. The first is about the houses of common men, 
the second about castles and fortresses. A look into the first of these two volumes 
reveals a number of subtopics. The chapters dealing with houses in towns and 
cities also comprise texts on the cleanliness of the streets, stray dogs, epidemic 
diseases and night watchmen; the chapters on the interiors of the same houses 
deal with such topics as different kinds of beds and bedding, the temperature in 
the houses and ways to keep warm. 

Troels-Lund’s work was immensely popular, and has been reprinted numer- 
ous times to this day. But was it history? This question was posed in an extreme- 
ly irate article by the German history professor, Dietrich Schäfer, who published 
his Das eigentliche Arbeitsgebiet der Geschichte in 1888, and then repeated his 
question in 1891. Troels-Lund’s answer was the text On cultural history from 
1893, which has been printed as a foreword to all subsequent editions of his 
work, and which can still be read as a kind of manifesto on the worth and signifi- 
cance of cultural history The Schafer/Troels-Lund dispute was partly the result 
of the contemporary political situation, not least of the recent wars between 
Germany and Denmark, ending with Denmark losing the duchies of Slesvig and 
Holstein. Nonetheless, it also has a more general relevance for the history of 
cultural history. As a representative of the German historical school, Schäfer’s 
point of view was that the state, its expansion and political life were the real ob- 
jects of historical studies. Hence, he expressed his concern over the growing in- 
terest in such lower themes as the everyday life of the masses and all those “dark 
necessities belonging to the animal part of the human race”.* The only excuse 
for treating such topics at all, according to Schafer, must be that in a small and 


5 TROELS-LUND, 1914/1893. 
6 Quoted in TROELS-LUND, 1914/1893, p. XXXVI. 
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powerless state such as Denmark, which was not given any “national mission” , 
there was not much else to write about. Cultural history was an expression of 
political impotence and perhaps a natural reaction after a confrontation with the 
Prussian state and its war machinery. But it was not history. 

Troels-Lund did not see things this way, which is abundantly clear in his 
answer to Schäfer. Even he related his work to the war, but he considered a 
patriotic duty to demonstrate through his scholarly work that even though Den- 
mark had lost political power, there still existed a Danish culture to be proud 
of. Perhaps more interesting today is his general defence of cultural history as 
a discipline. Troels-Lund makes it very clear that writing about everyday life 
means writing about the most important dimensions of human development: 
Those aspects of change occurring slowly over the centuries, which involve us 
all, but where the differences are so small and so gradual that they can only be 
studied by means of the details of everyday life—the way we eat and dress, live 
and die. He is equally clear that in these very fundamental historical processes, 
the births, lives and deaths of common people are just as important as those of 
the elite. He has made his choice, he declares, to study history “not from the top 
of the cone, in its full, flowing sunshine, but from the wide and solid bottom, 
upon which the cone rests.”* 

I do not suggest that European ethnology and folklore studies, as they 
emerged in Denmark, Sweden and Norway in the late 19' century, represented a 
full-fledged version of modern cultural history. My argument is that this devel- 
opment has supplied a kind of Scandinavian Sonderweg to the modern field of 
cultural history and that it fundamentally defines our approach even today. Apart 
from the fact that cultural history has been institutionalised and thus has existed 
as a continuous strand of knowledge and research, this Scandinavian tradition 
has some distinctive features of its own. One of them is the interest in popular 
culture, the culture of peasants, working people and commoners. The original 
concept of folk culture (as the core of national culture) put a heavy emphasis 
on peasants —people living so far away from cities, foreigners and all conse- 
quences of modernity that they could be believed to have preserved the true, 
ancient culture of their nation. Later, the ideas about an archaic folk culture were 
replaced by a broader and more general interest in popular culture. Even today, 
ordinary people and everyday life are key issues in our research, while studies 
of elite culture are less frequent, though not absent. Another important feature, 
probably connected to the first, is the idea of cultural history as a critical, even 


7 Ip. 
8 Ip.,p.7. 
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oppositional discipline. The interest in everyday life and the experiences of the 
non-elite have been linked to the wish to have more democratic perspectives on 
history and the claim that history is more than merely the study of economic and 
political change. The Danish cultural historian Palle O. Christiansen goes so far 
as to define cultural history as such. In the introduction to his book Kulturhisto- 
rie som opposition (Cultural History as Opposition, 2000), he states that the his- 
tory of cultural history can only be understood in relation to other developments 
within the discipline of history. Cultural history has always been a “reaction 
against dominant ideas about history and historic reality.” Rather than present- 
ing a narrative of continuous development, Christiansen structures his history of 
cultural history as a collection of answers to positions and issues within main- 
stream history from the mid 19* century to the present. While on the one hand 
this gives cultural history a position on the periphery, Christiansen emphasises 
the critical potential, and portrays cultural history as a running corrective for 
other forms of history. 


Twists and turns 


Among the numerous turns in cultural theory during recent decades, two are 
particularly relevant for understanding how the Scandinavian tradition of eth- 
nology and folklore studies has evolved into cultural history in the modern 
sense. The first is the reflexive turn. New and more acute ways of thinking about 
how scholarly work not only creates knowledge on phenomena already existing 
in the world, but also itself contributes to the existence of these phenomena, has 
had profound impact on the self-understanding of these two disciplines. New 
and critical perspectives on the history of ethnology and folklore studies as parts 
of the processes of nation-building emerged from within the disciplines them- 
selves. Ethnologists and folklorists of the 19* century studied folk culture and 
helped to discover it. To many of them, their work represented a mixture of 
scholarly and political interest. With the reflexive turn, the interest in the politi- 
cal agendas of these founders of the disciplines became more prominent and a 
critical history of the disciplines became an object of study in itself in the late 
20" century. An understanding that studying and discovering popular culture 
also contained elements of construction became part of this reflexive and decon- 
structive perspective. 


9 CHRISTIANSEN, 2000, p. 7. See also CHRISTIANSEN, 2008, p. 65. 
10 E.g. ERIKSEN, 1993. 
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To scholars of the 19" century, the more general processes of modernity also 
justified their work with popular culture: It was important to gain knowledge on 
traditional forms of culture before they disappeared. The reflexive perspective 
made it clearer that such ideas in themselves are integral parts of modernity. The 
act of describing specific cultural forms, expressions or even whole ways of liv- 
ing as traditional or ancient in itself means that a threshold is inserted between 
then and now, between what is and what has been. Such a process defines tradi- 
tion, but also defines what is contemporary. Our endeavours to save or investi- 
gate tradition makes the modern stand out more clearly." 

Greater insight into the ways scholarly work contributes to the existence of 
what is being investigated created a much keener theoretical awareness within 
the two existing disciplines. Most specifically, it meant a definite liberation from 
old political projects, and more generally, it created an interest in such theoreti- 
cal issues as cultural representations and conceptual history. On a more concrete 
level, the same insight has led to studies in, for instance, museology and collec- 
tive memory, in both cases raising questions on how past experience is concep- 
tualised, given cultural form and communicated. 

The anthropological turn had an impact on ethnology and folklore studies in 
several ways. Thanks to the influences of Mary Douglas, Edmund Leach, Clif- 
ford Geertz, Victor Turner and others, the study of carnivals, witch hunts, magic, 
popular medicine, the list goes on, became the work of historians. In ethnology 
and folklore studies, these topics were not new; they had been the staple of these 
disciplines since their origins. Nonetheless, up to then they had contributed to 
the reputation of the two traditions as being more about curiosities than real 
history and had created an image of ethnologists and folklorists as the true heirs 
to the antiquaries of earlier centuries. The anthropological turn changed this, 
transforming old topics of ethnology and folklore studies into important issues 
in new forms of historical enquiry. The material collected in the 19'* and early 
20" centuries became a goldmine for studying world-views and mentalities of 
past ages, and old studies based on this material gained new relevance. 

As inspiring as this development might have been, another aspect was even 
more important. Behind the new interest in rituals, carnivals, witches and so 
on was a new understanding of culture that focused on meaning and symbols 
and on communication and representations. In ethnology and folklore studies, 
this new way of thinking about culture led away from an interest in forms, mo- 
tives and lines of traditions alone. The anthropological turn was decisive for the 
refashioning of ethnology and folklore studies into a discipline that invested 


11 BAUMAN/BRIGGS, 2003. 
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in representations and construction of meaning and was less preoccupied with 
studying the wanderings of historical forms and morphologies. During the 19% 
century, popular culture had been collected and archived as objects or items. It 
the late 20" century it re-emerged as elements in communication and construc- 
tions of meaning.'? 


Recent Work 


At present, the Scandinavian tradition of ethnology and folklore studies seem, 
to be developing in two directions. One part understands itself and cultural his- 
tory in the modern sense, while the other has chosen to fashion itself more in the 
direction of cultural studies or social science. These distinctions are not always 
very clear, but may be discerned as trends, for instance to be read out of the 
names of departments, occurring in study programmes and so on. The general 
trend seems to be that the majority of ethnologists have turned to social science 
and undertake contemporary studies in Sweden. A smaller proportion works as 
cultural historians. The post-graduate education, which evolved at Nordiska 
museet in Stockholm is important here, as is the University of Gotland with its 
emphasis on cultural heritage studies. In Denmark, the cultural history tradition 
holds a stronger position. At the University of Copenhagen, a historical perspec- 
tive is deeply integrated in the work of such scholars as Bjarne Stoklund, Tine 
Damsholt and Signe Mellemgaard." 

In Norway, the situation is mixed. At the University of Bergen, ethnology 
and folklore studies were renamed Cultural Studies some years ago. Cultural 
studies programmes are also offered at some of the university colleges. The Uni- 
versity of Oslo has chosen to go in the other direction. Seven years ago, in 2003, 
ethnology and folklore studies were combined to the cultural history course of 
studies, which is now the official name of the discipline. Starting as a patchwork 
of projects and courses based in ethnology and folklore, a more integrated tradi- 
tion of cultural history has been established. 

Courses in cultural history are now offered at both the bachelor’s and mas- 
ter’s levels. At present, there are about 75 students in the bachelor’s programme 
and 50 in the master’s programme. A separate master’s programme in museology 
was opened in 2010. At present nine there are also Ph.D. students, some work- 
ing on individually designed projects and others engaged in projects initiated 


12 E.g. PALMENFELT, 1993; ANTTONEN, 1997. 
13 STOKLUND, 2003; DAMSHOLT, 2000; MELLEMGAARD, 1998. 
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by senior scholars. The main source for project funding outside the universities 
is the Norwegian Research Council. Recently, a programme on cultural values 
has funded some quite substantial projects in cultural history at the University 
of Oslo and has also improved the possibilities to build international networks. 

Together with its history as a product of the two older disciplines, these 
projects define the profile of cultural history at the University of Oslo at present. 
One of them, entitled Patterns of Cultural Evaluation and headed by Saphinaz 
Naguib, studies museums of cultural history in an epoch after the collapse of 
grand national narratives. The aim is to analyse representations of diversity in 
Norwegian museums of cultural history and to explore the dialectics between 
historical narratives and perceptions of culture and belongingness, and the ways 
these narratives are conveyed visually in exhibitions. The notion of diversity 
is used to encompass a great number of complex issues pertaining to ethnicity, 
religion, social class, education, economy, gender, age and lifestyle. The project 
examines how exhibitions draw upon and reproduce older models and stereo- 
types about the nation and Norwegianess, how new visions and paradigms are 
introduced and which visual and aesthetic schemes are applied in exhibitions. 
The project is also highly interested in the ways in which ethnic groups and mi- 
norities represent themselves in their own museums. In this project, the notion 
of citizenship is vital, both as an analytical tool and as a concept to be investi- 
gated: At present, the idea that the task of museums is to contribute to an expe- 
rience of citizenship is very strongly expressed in European political rhetoric. 

While the above-mentioned project focuses on cultural representation, the 
other project is based on an interest in the history of knowledge. Entitled Ani- 
mals as Objects and Animals as Signs and headed by Liv Emma Thorsen, the 
project explores how nature —animals—is turned into knowledge. The project 
aims to explain the processes that make animals into representations for scientif- 
ic purposes and for social practices. It will also look into the connection between 
natural history representations and a more general aestheticisation of animals. 
Objects on display in museums of natural history are a major example. They do 
not only have a history of their own, as animals, but also as museum exhibits 
and scientific items. The animals represent ways of seeing nature, of transform- 
ing nature into knowledge and of communicating that knowledge to others by 
means of very definite strategies. Hence, this part of museology is very closely 
related to yet another field, that of the cultural history of science. 

Another important field in cultural history in Oslo is museology. Contrary 
to what might be believed, it does not originate from the open-air museums, but 
rather reflects an interest in the history of knowledge and a study of cultural rep- 
resentations. Museums and collections represent ways of organising knowledge, 
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and these ways have changed historically. Refusing to equate museums with 
the great public institutions that were established during the 19" century, based 
on a predominantly historical and often national way of thinking, the studies of 
museums reach back into early modern collections and work their way up to 
the present. Today, the grand narratives of national culture that were the basic 
premise of museum building in the 19" century are being challenged both by 
migration and multiculturalism, by new modes of communication and by the 
new media. 

Material culture is another strong field, not only in Oslo but as a general 
feature in the Scandinavian tradition of cultural history. To early scholars like 
Troels-Lund and the museum founders, material culture was of great signifi- 
cance. The open-air museums were mainly collections of artefacts from pre- 
modern, peasant society: tools, utensils, textiles and costumes, and not least 
buildings. The early research focused on the function, history and typologies of 
this type of artefact. In more recent years, inspiration from international mate- 
rial culture studies has transformed the field and given it theoretical premises 
of its own. Within this large cross-disciplinary field, at least three approaches 
can be discerned that have influenced the work on material culture within Scan- 
dinavian cultural history. The first of these was a new interest in the symbolic 
meaning of artefact, leading to a predominantly semiotic approach. In cultural 
history, this led to greater interest in the artefacts of mass culture, which until 
then had not been regarded as worthy of research interest. This changed when 
attention turned from the objects themselves to the cultural meaning ascribed 
to them. The second approach was inspired by phenomenology and focused on 
the experience of materiality rather than the objects per se. From this followed 
studies of, for instance, artisan skills and the tacit knowledge forming the basis 
of practical competences. The latest perspectives, inspired by the actor-network 
theory of Bruno Latour, study the interaction that takes place between humans 
and their artefacts.'* Taken together, these new perspectives have widened the 
field of study from the (frequently handmade) artefacts of traditional society to 
materiality per se. The focus is no longer exclusively on the objects, but on their 
workings in a cultural context. 

Competence in the field of traditional popular culture in Scandinavia contin- 
ues to be strong. The Norwegian Folklore Archives are still a part of cultural his- 
tory at the University of Oslo, and extensive digitalisation projects have made 
them accessible for research in new ways in recent years. Large parts of the 
material are now available to scholars through the web. Just as important, the 


14 STOKLUND, 2003; DAMSHOLT et al., 2009. 
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new technology opens the way for a different type of question than before, as 
it is now possible to work with a larger amount of material. The search options 
also create new ways of combining information. At present, a large range of 
Norwegian court cases on witchcraft are available online; about 650 cases can 
be accessed. The material tells of witchcraft and magic from the 16" to the 18" 
centuries. On a more general level, the material is also a source for the investiga- 
tion of early modern mentality and world-views. Supplementing this, a collec- 
tion of magic books is also available online. The books, in the vernacular known 
as svarteboker (black books), were cloaked by an aura of mystery in folk tradi- 
tion. They contained recipes and instructions on how to cure diseases in humans 
and animals. Aided by the books, the wise men and women who once owned 
them could also find thieves, tell fortunes and secure desired love partners. The 
majority of the books in existence are from the 19* century, but some date back 
all the way to the 15™ century. Great collections of traditional oral poetry and 
narratives are also available online. Large parts of the archives on fairy-tales, 
popular legends and medieval ballads can be accessed. This part of the collec- 
tion mainly stems from the 19" and early 20" centuries. 

The last field to be mentioned in this presentation of cultural history in Oslo 
encompasses collective memory, heritage studies and the notion of history. The 
book Det var noe annet under krigen (Things were different during the war)'* 
introduced studies in collective memory in Norwegian academia. The book is an 
exploration of how a broad tradition of knowledge on Norway during the Ger- 
man occupation (1940-1945) has served as the foundation of the modern Nor- 
wegian identity. Based on extensive detailed historical research, the tradition 
is found to have a highly realistic basis and is devoid of serious factual errors. 
However at the same time it is an extremely heroic narrative, which means that 
important aspects of what actually took place have been omitted and also that 
the included events are ascribed a significance they might not at all have had. 
Not reserved merely to scholarly genres, this tradition has been and still is com- 
municated through monuments and memorials, in museums, films, textbooks 
for schools, literature and so on. The general message is to tell all Norwegians 
that they (or their parents and grandparents) contributed heavily to the allied vic- 
tory and that they did so mainly by being good Norwegians. Taking this work as 
their point of departure, a number of young scholars have then further developed 
the study of the collective memory of World War II.'° Our work in the field of 
collective memory has developed into studies of uses of the past and the idea 
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of history. The general point of departure here is the assumption that cultural 
history is not defined by its subject matter but rather by its approach. Cultural 
historians study productions of meaning in past societies. An important field 
in production of meaning, however, is the past itself. In modern societies, the 
past is conceived as history, today even as heritage. How was it conceived and 
conceptualised before the 19th century paradigm of history? How did people 
negotiate the past to make it meaningful and relevant without understanding 
history as change, uncontrolled events and temporal processes, but rather as a 
spatial unfolding of constant elements like human vice and virtue?" Even more 
important to the discipline of cultural history are the questions of epistemology: 
Are we as historians able to study history as a culturally specific way of lending 
meaning to the past, or have we so completely naturalised this way of thinking 
that it is impossible for us to apply analytical perspectives on it? I think the an- 
swers to these questions hinge on how much cultural history understands itself 
as simply a history of culture (as the production of meaning) and how much it 
allows itself to be informed by a more theoretical approach. 
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Arecent book L’histoire culturelle: un tournant mondial’ dans l’historiographie?, 
edited by Philippe Poirrier in 2008, creates a comparative, transnational view on 
how cultural historical research has developed and pays attention to, for example, 
Australia and Brazil as well as Mediterranean and Scandinavian countries. The 
case of Finland is covered by Palle Ove Christiansen’s article that describes the 
developments of Scandinavian cultural history. Finland is included in its scope 
but, in the end, it receives only passing, marginal attention. The article concen- 
trates mainly on Danish, Norwegian and Swedish examples.' An obvious reason 
for this emphasis is the fact that Finnish historical research has long remained 
behind the language barrier: in fact, there are almost no articles or books on Finn- 
ish historiography in other languages. Swedish is the second domestic language 
in Finland, but still much of research is published only in Finnish. 

However, Christiansen mentions two features that distinguish Finnish cul- 
tural history from other Nordic countries. Firstly, Finland started to institutional- 
ize this particular field of research by founding chairs in cultural history, which 
is something completely different from, for example, what happened in Swe- 
den at the same time. Secondly, Finnish historians were the first in Scandinavia 
to publish a comprehensive cultural history of their country. The four-volume 
Suomen kulttuurihistoria (Cultural History of Finland) was published in 1933- 
1936.? Norsk kulturhistorie (Cultural History of Norway) and Svenska folket ge- 
nom tiderna (Swedish People through the Ages) were both initiated in 1938, at 


1] CHRISTIANSEN, 2008. 
2 After the Second World War, two other series titled Suomen kulttuurihistoria have 
been published: in 1979-1982 (3 Vols) and in 2002-2004 (5 Vols). 
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the eve ofthe Second World War. The Swedish project was completed in 1940, 
the Norwegian during the German occupation in 1942.3 

Scandinavian historians have often wondered why the position of cultural 
history has been so strong in Finland.* There are obviously many explanations 
for this. For the Finnish political thought and debate, culture has been an es- 
sential concept since the 19" century, and its meaning became crucial right after 
1809, when Finland was detached from Sweden and became part of the Rus- 
sian empire.’ At that time, influences were especially absorbed from Germany: 
Johann Gottfried Herder’s (1744-1803) thinking, in particular, offered inspira- 
tion for those nationalists who emphasized the significance of language, litera- 
ture, history and education. A recent volume Herder, Suomi, Eurooppa (Herder, 
Finland, Europe) points out how the enthusiasm for Herder flourished especially 
in areas where the fashionable French culture, or civilization, had not gained a 
foothold and where connections to ancient cultures were relatively thin.° Fin- 
land was one of these areas, and the notion of culture became strongly tied with 
the German understanding of Bildung. 

The cultural approach was highlighted during the 19" century when Finland 
was the autonomous Grand Duchy of the Russian Empire. Scholars, authors and 
poets focused on establishing and grounding Finland as a nation, as a culture 
in its own right. In the prevailing political circumstances, the importance of 
studying the history of the people not the state was emphasized. This particular 
emphasis did not disappear after the Finnish independence in 1917. The small 
nation state continued in defining itself in cultural terms. 


Cultural Historical School 


During the 19" century, German thinking had a profound influence on Finnish 
intellectuals. While the country had only one university before the First World 
War, it was also common to study abroad, and Germany offered several po- 
tential sites of learning for Finnish students and scholars. No wonder that also 
the cultural approach to historical research was influenced by Germany. In the 
end of the 19" century, many young historians were especially fascinated by 
Karl Lamprecht’s (1856-1915) disputed ideas. Lamprecht was a renowned fig- 


CHRISTIANSEN, 2008, p. 74, 76. 
HAAPALA, 2007, p. 51. 

RANTALA, 2010, p. 21. 
OLLITERVO/IMMONEN, 2006, p. 8-9. 
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ure throughout Europe and advocated the study of collective phenomena, larger 
cultural and psychological trends, conformities and historical laws. Lamp- 
recht’s idea of Volksseele has often been argued to have influenced Annales 
School and its views on mentalities.’ 

Lamprecht’s thought-provoking arguments were discussed in Historiallinen 
Aikakauskirja, the Finish academic journal for historians, which started its pub- 
lication in 1903. Lamprecht’s name was already mentioned in the first issue of 
the journal.’ Also the Finnish Historical Society discussed Lamprecht in 1895 
when U. L. Lehtonen, a history student at the time, spoke on the first three vol- 
umes of Deutsche Geschichte 

The most famous Finnish historian of his generation was Gunnar Palander 
(1876-1933, after 1906 known as Gunnar Suolahti), who actually studied in 
Leipzig in 1898-99. Together with his colleague U. L. Lehtonen he followed Lam- 
precht’s lectures.'” The timing was favourable in the sense that the controversial 
historian had just published his essay Was ist Kulturgeschichte?, inspired by Wil- 
helm Wundt’s psychological theories. For Lamprecht, Kulturgeschichte was an 
overarching research agenda that was interested in the collective rather than the 
individual and allowed the study of, amongst others, natural conditions, economic 
and social factors, legal issues, language... The dispute between collective and 
individual historiography was heated at the time of Suolahti’s visit to Leipzig." 

Suolahti was by no means uncritical towards Kulturgeschichte: he wanted 
to construct his own type of cultural history where, in addition to collective 
phenomena, also singular perspective and individual experience could have 
more value.'” Suolahti’s interest in the individual becomes especially obvious 
in a critique of Arvede Barine’s two-part biography of la Grande Mademoiselle 
(1626-1693) in Historiallinen Aikakauskirja. The book on “a minor and histori- 
cally rather insignificant princess” receives much appreciation from Suolahti, as 
cultural history in the form of a biography." 


On Lamprecht’s notion of Volksseele, see CHICKERING, 1993, p. 135. 

8 Lyhyitä tiedonantoja, 1903, p. 32. On Lamprecht, see also PALANDER, 1904; SALO- 
MAA, 1915. 

9 SUOLAHTI, 1947, p. 67. On Lehtonen’s later understanding of cultural history, see 
LEHTONEN, 1925. 

10 Including, for example, the lecture course Deutsche Verfassungs-Wirtschaft in Kul- 
turgeschichte. See SUOLAHTI, 1947, p. 68. 

11 SUOLAHTI, 1947, p. 71-73. 

12 See, for example, KLINGE, 1993, p. 469-470. 

13 SUOLAHTI, 1905, p. 225. 
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Suolahti shared Lamprecht’s view that historians should pay more attention 
to the mental or spiritual life (in Finnish, sielunelämä) of the past. For Suolahti, 
cultural history should also cover, as he wrote in 1905, “the history of instincts, 
emotions and thoughts”.!* As Suolahti’s review on Barine’s biography reveals, 
he aimed at recognizing the general within the singular and here emotions would 
be an essential focal point. His interest in historical characters or types led to 
some of his most fluent cultural historical essays, such as Keimailijat (Coquets), 
published in 1913." In addition to historical types or characters Suolahti argued 
that cultural history should also pay attention to epochs and their characteristics. 
In this sense, there was, if not a morphological view of cultures, at least an idea 
that each historical period was a culture of its own and had particular features 
that historians should try to track down. Later, the idea that historical periods 
had a particular character became popular in Finland through Egon Friedell’s 
Kulturgeschichte der Neuzeit, which was published as a Finnish translation be- 
tween 1930-1933 under the title Uuden ajan kulttuurihistoria.'* Suolahti did not 
go as far as Friedell in his literary efforts, but aimed more at understanding the 
past as a lived and experienced world. 

Gunnar Suolahti himself studied gentry, especially clergy, and its way of life; 
his most popular book was the two-volume Elämää Suomessa 1700-luvulla (Life 
in the Eighteenth-Century Finland, 1909, 1917) which is still used as a course 
book. Suolahti also made exercises in short, essayistic form and published a col- 
lection Vuosisatain takaa: kulttuurihistoriallisia kuvauksia 1500-1700-luvuilta 
(Beyond the Centuries: Cultural Historical Descriptions from Sixteenth to Eigh- 
teenth Centuries, 1913).!” 

During the late 19" and early 20" century, academic life in Finland was cen- 
tered on Helsinki and Suolahti became an influential figure within the limited 
academic circles. The centrality of an influential cultural historical approach in 
Finland at the turn of the century can be connected to the fact that Suolahti per- 
sonally was the heart of Finnish historical research. He was one of the founders 
of Historiallinen Aikakauskirja, the most important scholarly journal for histori- 
cal research and he was also its first editor-in-chief in 1903-10. Since 1918, he 
was professor of Finnish history and since 1929 professor of Finnish and Scan- 
dinavian history at the University of Helsinki.'® 


14 ID., p. 226. 

15 SUOLAHTI, 1993, p. 149-168. 

16 FRIEDELL, 1930-1933. 

17 JUTIKKALA, 2000; SUOLAHTI, 1993. 
18 JUTIKKALA, 2000. 
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Suolahti’s activity as a cultural historian can be crystallized in the four-vol- 
ume work Suomen kulttuurihistoria (Cultural History of Finland), published in 
1933-1936. Suolahti died in 1933 and saw only the first part of his work. The 
series was completed by his students, such as Pentti Renvall and Eino Jutikkala 
who later became eminent figures in Finnish historical research up to the 1960s 
and early 1970s. Some of Suolahti’s disciples went on to social sciences, like 
Heikki Waris who became professor of social politics and Esko Aaltonen who 
made a career as professor of sociology. It seems obvious that the influence of 
the Cultural Historical School, as it was called, extended to social sciences and 
gave an impetus for Finnish historical sociology and social history. 

The publication of Suomen kulttuurihistoria started 16 years after the Finnish 
independence, and it is astonishing that it completely ignored the political peri- 
odization. As the editors state in the Preface, they understood culture so widely 
that it covered “the different phenomena of both material and spiritual life from 
business and trade and social conditions, from the everyday life of lower and 
upper classes to the highest expressions of the human mind, art, science and 
religion”.'? It seems that the Lamprechtian agenda was still at stake, in particular 
in respect to the understanding of cultural history as an overarching perspective 
that went above other fields of historical research, such as economic or social 
history. On the other hand, it seems that the book series lacked many of those 
sensitive, essayistic features that were typical of Suolahti’s own work. Suomen 
kulttuurihistoria was the final blooming of the Finnish Cultural Historical School 
that soon, especially after Suolahti’s death in 1933, started to disperse. 

Obviously, there were several background factors for the cultural history 
boom of the early twentieth-century Finland. At the end of the autonomous pe- 
riod, during the years of Russification, there was no need to use culture as an 
exclusive concept. Instead, the inclusive notion remained through the turbulence 
of independence and the Civil War. Perhaps in the end the Civil War of 1918 
even intensified the need to highlight cultural issues instead of political ones and 
contributed to seeing culture as a unifying principle. 


Cultural Histories in the Shadow 
The Cultural Historical School saw the concept of culture in a wide sense. Still, 
its major effort Suomen kulttuurihistoria aroused criticism. Two years after the 


last volume in 1938, Historiallinen Aikakauskirja published a critique by Rag- 


19 SUOLAHTI et al., 1933, p. 5. 
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nar Rosen, simultaneously unveiling time how things had changed. The author 
drew on the political events of his day and referred to the rising totalitarianism: 
“the shaking events around us emphasize the individual again, with profound 
consequences”. In the contemporary situation, Rosén argued that there would be 
no sense in concentrating only “on the activities of the masses and on the aver- 
ages” and forgetting the historical role of leaders and politicians.” 

Rosén also questions the notion of Finland and notices that there is much 
less on the developments of Eastern than Western Finnish culture. Another as- 
pect, not mentioned by Rosén, is the obvious connection of the Cultural Histori- 
cal School to the rising Finnish-language culture and to the political movement 
called the Fennomans. The language feud had settled down during the 1930s, 
but it laid its impact on the academic scene. Suolahti had followed Scandina- 
vian research and was very much interested, for example, in the work of T. F. 
Troels-Lund in Denmark.” Suolahti was probably irritated by the ways the lan- 
guage feud influenced universities and tried to find reconciliation. 

At the turn of the century, exceptionally interesting research was done by 
Swedish-language scholars. The most renowed Finnish academic outside Fin- 
land, the philosopher, sociologist and social anthropologist Edvard Wester- 
marck became world-famous in 1891 with his book The History of Human 
Marriage, published by Macmillan in London. Already then Westermarck’s 
approach could have anthropologically influenced Finnish cultural history, but 
his thoughts seem not to have reached the members of the Cultural Historical 
School, or if they did, they were regarded to be historically problematic. 

The language feud was etched into the Finnish university structure. Up to 
1918, the University of Helsinki had been the only university in the country, but 
soon after the independence it got two rivals, both from Turku. In fact, Turku 
had hosted the old Swedish Royal Academy, founded in 1640, but the academy 
had moved to Helsinki after the Great Fire of Turku in 1827. In the wake of 
the language feud, Turku became the host town for both the Swedish-language 
university, Ábo Akademi, and the Finnish, the University of Turku. Ábo Aka- 
demi was finally founded in 1917 and the University of Turku three years later. 
Edvard Westermarck became the leading figure of Ábo Akademi and served as 
1ts first rector in 1918 and as a professor of philosophy up to 1932. 

The Turku universities in particular became the influential sites of cultur- 
al historical research in Finland after the Second World War. They both even 
sought to institutionalize this field of research; while cultural history was only 


20 Rosen, 1938, p. 323-324. 
21 See the review of Troels-Lund’s Lifsbelysning, PALANDER, 1903, p. 25-26. 
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one branch of historical research promoted by Suolahti and his disciples at the 
University of Helsinki, the establishment of chairs and departments started to 
take place in Turku. In 1920, Äbo Akademi founded the chair that was defined to 
the cultural history and folk life studies. It seems that, according to the outline of 
the chair, cultural history referred to high culture, but that the professor should 
also emphasize the study of folk life. The first appointed professor was Gabriel 
Nikander (1884-1959) who actually had been docent of Nordic cultural history 
at the University of Helsinki since 1917 and later wrote several chapters for 
Suomen kulttuurihistoria. Nikander’s production lacks a magnum opus but he 
wrote several articles, for example, on the history of agriculture, fishing, mining 
industry and technology.” 

After Nikander’s retirement, Äbo Akademi even founded an institute of cul- 
tural history (Kulturhistoriska institutionen) in 1953 under the leadership of Ni- 
kander’s follower Helmer Tegengren (1904-1974). Tegengren was the scholar 
of rural life in Ostrobotnia, but also addressed the distant culture of the Sami in 
the Kemi Lapland. Although Tegengren himself published highly appreciated 
books on local history, the Institute was in practice a department of ethnology 
and concentrated on the study of folk culture.” After Tegengren’s death in 1974, 
the institute finally changed its name into the Department of Ethnology. 

Another institution worth mentioning in this connection is the Donner Ins- 
titute which is a private research centre as part of the Ábo Akademi Foundation 
and was established in 1959 as a result of a large donation made by Uno and 
Olly Donner. The aim was “to encourage scholarly research in religious and 
cultural history”. The institute is mainly known for its contribution in religious 
studies and maintains one of the most valuable Nordic libraries of the field, the 
Steiner Memorial Library.” 

After the Second World War, the institutes of Ábo Akademi remained rather 
small units, but they supported cultural historical research at a time when social 
sciences and new structural approaches wiped over the Finnish academia. 

Curiously enough, at the same time many of Suolahti’s students in Helsinki 
had continued their work in social sciences. It seems also that the concept of 
culture lost its explanatory power during the turmoil of the Second World War 
and its aftermath. If the First World War had been succeeded by the debate on a 


22 JUTIKKALA, 2001. See also VUORELA, 1977, p. 54. 

23 On TEGENGREN, see PALOPOSKI, 1974, p. 160-161. 

24 WIDÉN, 1993, p. 180-182. See also Donnerska institutet, http://web.abo.fi/instut/di/, 
23.02.2011. 
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cultural crisis”, similar tones can be detected in the late 1940s. Culture was very 
much seen as a matter of values. At the same time, however, the concept became 
more and more used as a dividing practice in the contemporary discourse. In the 
1950s, the gap between high and low culture was perhaps deeper than ever be- 
fore. This tension was clearly intensified by many new forms of popular culture, 
from rock music to television. 

If there were clear signs of institutionalization to be distinguished in Turku, 
the role of cultural history at the University of Helsinki remained ambiguous and 
unstable. During the Second World War many historians have found themselves 
in the propaganda units of the Finnish army where their services were used for 
political purposes. The early twentieth-century interest in collective phenomena 
in the scholarly agenda remained not only in social sciences but also in historical 
research, where economic and social aspects gained more popularity. The crisis 
of cultural history in Helsinki is reflected by the fact that Gunnar Suolahti’s 
nephew, Eino E. Suolahti (1914-1977), was the docent of cultural history at the 
University for 25 years (1947-1972), but earned his living outside the academia, 
first as the literary director of Werner Söderström Publishing Company in 1951- 
1966 and later as the director of the Academic Bookshop between 1966-1976 2 

Still, Eino E. Suolahti made a strong impact on the Finnish understanding of 
cultural history. During the Second World War he was one of the few that fol- 
lowed international discussions of the field, especially the work of Johan Huiz- 
inga. His three essays on Huizinga in Historiallinen Aikakauskirja are among 
the best commentaries of the famous Dutch historian in Finland. The first of 
them, published in 1941, concentrated especially on Huizinga's The Autumn of 
the Middle Ages and on its interpretation of medieval history.” Suolahti contin- 
ued his Huizinga presentations in 1943 and 1945, and was informed of Huiz- 
inga’s untimely death just before finalizing the last essay.” Interesting in these 
texts is Suolahti stressing the importance of combining analytical rigout with 
the touch of synthesis. Furthermore, Suolahti uses Huizinga to emphasize the 
role of art and literature in analysing the cultural modes of the past. This, on the 
other hand, makes his approach different from the more ethnologically oriented 
cultural history that was underlined in Ábo Akademi at the same time. 

As a publisher, Eino E. Suolahti continued his work as a proponent of cul- 
tural history. In the late 1940s and 1950s he participated in the publication of 


25 On the Finnish debate on cultural crisis, see MIKKELI, 1996. 
26 LEIKOLA, 2007. 

27 SUOLAHTI, 1941. 

28 SUOLAHTI, 1943; SUOLAHTI, 1945. 
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some key works of classical cultural history. His own company, Werner Söder- 
ström, published Johan Huizinga’s Homo ludens as Leikkivä ihminen in 1947, 
The Autumn of the Middle Ages under the title Keskiajan syksy in 1951 and 
Erasmus in 1953; the latter as his own translation from the German language. 
The project continued with Jacob Burckhardt’s The Civilization of the Renais- 
sance in Italy (Italian renessanssin sivistys) in 1956. Suolahti himself translated 
also Burckhardt’s Reflections on History (Maailmanhistorian näköaloja), but the 
book came out through the rivaling publication company Otava in 1951.” 


Towards the Cultural Turn 


There is historical irony in the fact that at the time when the Institute of Cultural 
History at Ábo Akademi was renamed as the Department of Ethnology, the other 
university in the town, the University of Turku, started the process of establish- 
ing its own chair in cultural history. In fact, the process had already started at the 
turn of the 1960s and 1970s and was connected to a larger change in the Finnish 
university system. There was a huge expansion of education in Finland when 
the baby boom generation entered the scene new universities were opened, for 
example, in Oulu in 1958 and in Joensuu in 1969. 

History departments usually had two chairs, one for Finnish and one for 
general history. After the Second World War, however, special chairs and depart- 
ments were established to enrich the field and widen the educational options. 
Contemporary history got its chair in the 1950s and economic and social history 
in the 1960s, both at the University of Helsinki. In the 1970s, history of science 
and ideas was established at the University of Oulu and cultural history at the 
University of Turku. There seems to be a particular division of labour, although 
this development probably evolved without any overall plan. 

After initial difficulties, the chair in cultural history was finally founded in 
1972 at the University of Turku and not only a chair but also a department, 
thus making it possible to study cultural history as a majoring subject both on 


29 NB. The Finnish translations of Huizinga and Burckhardt came in the 1940s and 
1950s. Still, both authors were known by Finnish academics before the Second World 
War through Swedish translations and German originals. Jacob Burckhardt's name 
was mentioned in Finland already in a newspaper advertisment of his Handbuch 
der Geschichte der Malerei in 1861. See Finlands Almänna Tidning, 19 June 1861. 
Huizinga's Autumn of the Middle Ages was sold in Academic Bookshop in Helsinki 
in 1927 as a Swedish translation. See Historiallinen Aikakauskirja 4 (1927), p. 338. 
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MA and PhD levels. This emphasis was a major turn in the institutionalization 
process of cultural history in Finland. Eventually, it proved to be difficult to 
find a professor who would have fit the profile of the new chair. The outline of 
the professorship tried to diverge from both the Lamprechtian and ethnological 
traditions and emphasize also on the history of art, science and religion. 

In 1978, the first professor Veikko Litzen (1933-2011) was finally appoint- 
ed.” Litzen had defended his doctoral theses A War of Roses and Lilies: The 
Theme of Succession in Sir John Fortescue's Works in 1971 and had also pub- 
lished a text book on medieval cultural history under the title Keskiajan kult- 
tuurihistoriaa (Cultural History of the Middle Ages, 1974). Although the chair 
was originally outlined to focus on high culture, Litzen soon redefined the points 
of departure. Instead of seeing culture as sector of social life, the new depart- 
ment started to emphasize cultural history as a perspective into the past. 

In 1981, Litzen defined his discipline in a way that stressed culture as com- 
munication: 


“Culture is comprised of those solutions and ways of action that people of the 
past have developed as answers to the challenges posed by their environment 
(social environment included). These habitual reactions, patterns of the an- 
swers as well as the answers themselves—both tangible and intangible—cre- 


ate the whole that is called culture." 


This definition was repeated by Litzen in his lectures, but already in 1982 he 
was appointed the director of the Finnish Institute in Rome, Villa Lante. Litzen’s 
successor Keijo Virtanen (born 1945) continued to cultivate an open, inclusive 
understanding of culture and became the architect of the success of cultural his- 
tory in Turku. The wider understanding of culture was exemplified by his inter- 
est in the study of popular culture. At the time this was unusual, since popular 
culture was not on the agenda of academic research in Finland, at least not in 
history departments.” In 1993 Virtanen defined cultural history as a discipline 
that studies “those plans, habits and deeds, through which people of the past 
formed their relationship with their lives and through which they communicated 
with their environment”. 


30 On the nomination process, see Turun yliopiston kulttuurihistorian professorin vir- 
ka, 1979, p. 58-59. 

31 LITZEN, 1981, p. 8. 

32 VIRTANEN, 1984. 

33 VIRTANEN, 1993, p. 11. 
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In the 1980s, in addition to classical cultural history, influences came from Ger- 
man cultural research and social sciences, like Walter Benjamin, Georg Simmel 
and Max Weber, but also from the Annales School, from the work of Marc Bloch, 
Lucien Febvre, Michel Vovelle, Fernand Braudel, Roger Chartier, Emmanuel Le 
Roy Ladurie and many others. Also Swedish ethnological research was noted, and 
especially Jonas Frykman and Orvar Löfgren’s Den kultiverade människan (The 
cultured human, 1979) was used as a course book for years. Gunnar Suolahti’s 
works were also used and read through the 1980s and 1990s, but otherwise the 
new department no longer saw much continuum to the tradition of cultural history 
in Finland. The gap, left presumably by the success of social sciences in the 1960s 
and 1970s, was too wide to cover. On the other hand, the idea of being a path- 
breaker was important for the identity of the small academic unit in the 1980s. 
There was an apparent interest in digesting influences from different international 
traditions and also from other fields of research within humanities. Litzen’s in- 
terview from November 1982 reveals that already at that time the popularity of 
cultural history among students had risen so much that the number of teachers 
seemed inadequate.** The steady growth continued through the 1980s and 1990s. 

It seems obvious that the Department of Cultural History had taken a keen 
interest in defining itself. During the 1980s and 1990s, several books were pub- 
lished on the nature of cultural history. In 1981 Mitá kulttuurihistoria on? (What 
Is Cultural History?) was edited by Kari Immonen (born 1945), future profes- 
sor of cultural history himself. The most important work was Keijo Virtanen's 
Kulttuurihistoria—tie kokonaisvaltaiseen historiaan (Cultural History: towards 
a Comprehensive Understanding of History), published in 1987, which aimed 
at positioning the Turku department in relation to contemporary debates on cul- 
tural research. Also in 1991, a small booklet Mitá kulttuurihistoria on? (What Is 
Cultural History?) by Timo Tarmio was produced for open university courses.*° 
An important addition to the conceptual basis of cultural history was offered 
by Kari Immonen in 1996 in his book Historian läsnäolo (The Presence of the 
Past) which, drawing on the idea of Geschichtskultur, stressed the active nature 
of historical knowledge and the importance of studying how history exists in the 
present day.” 

The article collection Kulttuurihistoria: Johdatus tutkimukseen (Cultural 
History: Introduction to Research, 2001) summarized the development of the 
1990s. The book included essays on gender history, history of the senses, history 


34 Mies puolipäivässä, 2009, p. 19-21. 
35 IMMONEN 1981; VIRTANEN, 1987; TARMIO, 1991. See also SALMI, 1987, p. 228-229. 
36 IMMONEN, 1996. See also IMMONEN, 1993, p. 19-33. 
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of death, history of cinema and popular culture, history of family, childhood and 
sexuality and also essays on the methodology of micro-history and the history of 
mentalities. Research activities laid particular emphases on medieval and early 
modern history, on late nineteenth- and early twentieth-century history as well 
as the history of popular culture. There were also active research groups on the 
history of modernity, technology, gender and material culture. 

During the 1980s, the Department of Cultural History was a small unit com- 
pared to its related departments, Finnish History and General History; but the 
amount of students rose steadily during the 1990s and soon Cultural History 
grew into a unit with two professors and three other positions. In retrospect, it 
seems that the depression of the early 1990s also influenced in the education 
sector, and cultural history became a popular field in the open university. By the 
end of the decade almost a thousand students had studied the basic courses in 
cultural history all over Finland through distance learning. 

The 1990s were characterized by a clear enthusiasm for cultural studies in 
Finland, and it is obvious that more cultural historical research was conducted 
in every university than ever before. Markku Peltonen has estimated that almost 
half of the PhD’s in history, completed in Finnish universities after 1989, can be 
classified into a broad category of cultural history, intellectual history and the 
history of ideas.” Still, the Turku department serves not only as an illuminating 
example of the cultural turn, it also participated in constructing the change in 
Finland. 

The consequences of the cultural turn become discernible in the figures 
on the Turku department’s educational output. Table 1 shows the numbers of 
MA graduates per year. It demonstrates that the 1990s was a decade of gradual 
growth, and after the year 2000, the annual number of graduates has settled 
down to 20-25 (however 2009 was an exceptional year with 41 MA’s). It is 
interesting to compare this development with the Cultural History MA in Aber- 
deen (cf. Nick Fisher’s article in this book). In Finland, cultural history took on 
institutionalized forms which enabled long-term development. It remains to be 
seen how the new university policy, and those economic fluctuations it seems to 
involve, will influence this development in the 2010s. 


37 PELTONEN, 2009, p. 85. 
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Table 1: MA Theses (per year) in Cultural History, 
University of Turku 1979-2010 


In addition to annual MA graduates, it is important to look at doctoral disser- 
tations that tell more about research activities. A similar rising curve can be 
observed in the amounts of PhD theses. The first doctoral dissertation, Luigi 
de Anna’s Conoscenza e immagine della Finlandia e del settentrione nella cul- 
tura classico-medievale was completed in 1988, fairly late considering that the 
department had started in 1972.% Table 2 shows how the library of doctoral 
dissertations has increased. A total of 35 completed between 1988-2009. During 
the same period the country produced just under 500 new doctors of history. 
Approximately 7% of them come from the Department of Cultural History and 
16% from the University of Turku. During the last ten years the percentages are 
marginally higher, 9% and 17%. 

Table 2 reveals that the rise has been particularly sharp after 1999. There are 
many explanations for this development. One reason is the increase of research 
funding in Finland after the depression of the1990s which benefited also human- 
ities and provided opportunities for young scholars. On the other hand, more and 
more talented students were interested in continuing their studies. Also in 1997, 
department's PhD education was reorganized around research groups, which 
seems to have given an extra impetus for scholarly efforts and also widened the 
professional basis for supervision. General background factors cannot explain 
the growing interest in cultural history, as the increase in figures has been more 
moderate in other departments. Table 3 shows how PhD education has devel- 


38 The complete list of doctoral dissertation can be viewed at http://www.hum.utu.fi/ 
oppiaineet/kulttuurihistoria/jatko-opinnot/vaitos/vaitoskirjat.html, 23.02.2011. 
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oped in relation to other history departments of the University of Turku: here 
also Art History as well as the Department of Contemporary History is listed, 
which is situated in the Faculty of Social Sciences. The table seems to refer to 
a similar development in the two new departments, Cultural and Contemporary 
History. 


wer 


Table 3: PhD Theses in History, University of Turku, 1988-2009 


In conclusion, it is evident that there is a century-long tradition of cultural his- 
tory in Finland and that the concept of culture has had explanatory powers in 
historical research. However, it is just as evident that there were two periods of 
particular interest in cultural history. In a recent analysis, based on all doctoral 
dissertations in history completed in Finland, Markku Peltonen has drawn a si- 
milar conclusion. Peltonen notes that the first upheaval of cultural history was in 
the 1930s and 1940s. Many of the PhD theses, inspired by the Cultural History 
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School before the war, were completed in the 1940s. The second boom started 
in the 1990s and is still underway.” 

In Finnish historical research of the late 1960s and early 1970s, historians 
rarely described themselves as cultural historians. Back in the 1980s this began to 
change gradually. The development of the Department of Cultural History is an 
epitome of those profound changes Finnish historical research has gone through. 
The Department started as a tiny, often neglected unit with only a few students, 
but it experienced a huge expansion in the 1990s and was suddenly at the cen- 
tre of attention as, at the same time, historical research in general increasingly 
opened up to the so-called new histories and the cultural turn. 
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The Practice of Cultural History in Britain 


LUDMILLA JORDANOVA 


Introduction 


It is widely acknowledged that cultural history is difficult to define. In the Eng- 
lish language, the word culture presents some distinctive difficulties connected 
with the nature of classes and elites. So the history of that word, which is pecu- 
liarly complex, sits uneasily behind any attempt to speak about the characteris- 
tics of cultural history. What is also sitting there, equally uneasily, is the general 
history of the country in question. My task is to say something about cultural 
history in Britain: since historical practice is shaped by so many factors, such 
as resources, the structure and funding of higher education, attitudes to the past 
and national preoccupations, the history of Britain is necessarily relevant. How- 
ever, cultural history produced in Britain or by British scholars is not necessarily 
about Britain. It is true that, as in most countries, our national history dominates 
both research and teaching. Nonetheless, some of our most influential cultural 
historians have not written about British history. My interest here concerns the 
ways in which historians working in Britain have practiced. 

Immediately, however, it is necessary to issue a health warning. I argue that it 
is hard to identify national traditions in cultural history that are specifically Brit- 
ish. This is partly because the field has been so little institutionalized. The key 
area, I suggest, is rather social history. My experience is that historians are eclec- 
tic, piecing together bits and pieces when it comes to sources, perspectives, ap- 
proaches and theories. I find it hard to identify schools of history, in the way that 
the Annales were deemed to have produced annalistes. The closest perhaps is the 
impact of Quentin Skinner’s approach to the history of political thought. It could 
be argued that culture has played its part in a style of history that is so closely 
associated with Cambridge. But on the whole when we use the phrase cultural 
history that is not what springs to mind. So what we have, I will suggest, is a great 
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deal of cultural history, which is heterogeneous. It would not be useful to provide 
simple lists of people, projects and places, for example, hence I have approached 
the huge challenge in a different manner. First, I consider what the problems are 
with defining cultural history. Then I pursue further some of the themes that arose 
in the process and especially the relationships between social and cultural history. 
The final section adopts a different, autobiographical vantage point. 


Defining Cultural History 


It seems to me that there are three broad approaches we can take in defining cul- 
tural history. First, it is possible to say simply that just as political history is the 
history of politics, so cultural history is the history of culture and then expend 
effort on defining culture—a term that is remarkably resistant to being pinned 
down. Second, we could claim that cultural history is what those who call them- 
selves cultural historians do: culture is not, according to this approach, defined so 
much as allowed to emerge through scholarly practices. Third, it may be worth 
thinking about the areas of history that cultural history stands in implied compari- 
son or explicit opposition to, in which case it is largely negatively defined. What- 
ever approach is taken, however, cultural history privileges the capacity of human 
beings to generate ideas, ways of life, meanings, objects, images and sounds, 
texts and so on. Yet these terms immediately show one of the problems with try- 
ing to tie down cultural history—there are innumerable fields that specialize in 
such areas —film studies, history of dress and musicology, for instance. Many of 
them are not, at least in Britain, normally represented in departments of history. 
Hence a great deal of cultural history goes on outside history as a discipline, and 
1s particularly prominent in departments that focus on the study of literature. 
There is another way of thinking about the current state and recent history 
of cultural history in Britain, which is a version of the second approach I just 
mentioned. This took self-definition as the major criterion, and a similar crite- 
rion could be applied to institutions, organisations, degree schemes and so on, 
that call themselves and define their own identity in terms of cultural history. 
A major British example, the cultural history degree at Aberdeen, is discussed 
elsewhere. While it is hard to generalize given the large number of Universities 
and Colleges in Britain with their diverse disciplinary structures, I would say 
that cultural history is remarkably uninstitutionalised in formal, structured ways. 
There is a Social History Society, but no organization dedicated to cultural his- 
tory. Nor, so far as I know, are there any dedicated funding streams for the field. 
There is no British journal that is concerned exclusively with cultural history; 
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although the word culture or cultural appears in quite a few journal titles, these 
are mostly interdisciplinary periodicals. 

In Britain, if you are searching for work in cultural history, you might well 
find itin a geography or area studies journal, in publications that emanate from 
English literature or from period-specific situations— medieval studies, eigh- 
teenth-century studies and so on. Yet I would say that most undergraduates in 
history departments have a sense that there exists a field called cultural history, 
they generally know whether it appeals to them or not, and they can recognize 
examples of it that are put before them. All this suggests that cultural history 
in Britain is characterized more informally, even intuitively, than formally and 
organizationally. 

At this point we might turn to my third approach. If there are few formal 
ways in which cultural history is presented, developed and reinforced, then per- 
haps the grasp of what it is comes from a contrast with other types of historical 
practice. Built into this contrast, has been, I think, a feeling that cultural history 
is innovative, even though many of those who wrote historical works, in, for 
example, the eighteenth century, were, precisely, writing cultural history. Stu- 
dents, then, sense differences between economic, political, diplomatic, demo- 
graphic and social history on the one hand, and cultural history on the other. But 
they, like us, might be hard pressed to give a positive and precise account of its 
defining features. So, by default, defining cultural history becomes an exercise 
in contrasting it with other kinds of historical activity. It is probably easiest to 
make a contrast between cultural and political history. The latter has enjoyed a 
dominant position for a long time in Britain, and there are those who would ar- 
gue that it still does. There is a stereotype of political history, that it is concerned 
with elites, government, and the formal exercise of power, according to which 
it privileges those at the top, especially men, and neglects those at the bottom of 
society, especially women. But there is actually nothing in the concepts state, 
politics, authority or government, for example, that is antithetical to culture or 
cultural history. The recent interest in political culture, particularly evident in 
work on the French Revolution, makes point neatly. 


Social/Cultural 


In Britain arguably the most interesting and complex example of definition by 
contrast is the relationship between social and cultural history. In one sense cul- 
tural history appears more innovative and conceptually sophisticated by com- 
parison with social history. But to make matters more difficult, in another sense, 
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cultural history can be presented as a natural outgrowth of social history. The 
impact of anthropology is an obvious theme in any discussions of the nature of 
cultural history in the last quarter of the twentieth century. Social history has 
been more shaped by other social sciences, such as sociology, political economy 
and economics. By and large the level of engagement with anthropology on the 
part of cultural historians has been relatively superficial and has consisted more 
in reading than in direct collaboration. Furthermore, one particular individual, 
the late Clifford Geertz, seems to have exercised a disproportionate amount of 
influence, through it should be said, a limited number of articles and essays. 
Practitioners who have been trained and seriously combine the two, such as Alan 
McFarlane, are rare. Macfarlane, in addition to his anthropological work, has 
written about social, local and demographic history as well as about witchcraft, 
a topic that is both manifestly cultural and well suited to anthropological treat- 
ment. Perhaps, the key term here is belief— fundamental for anthropology as it 
was practiced until recently, necessarily central to culture, and capable of refer- 
ring to intellectual, emotional and spiritual commitments in a non-judgemental 
manner. Keith Thomas, whose Religion and the Decline of Magic: Studies in 
Popular Beliefs in Sixteenth and Seventeenth Century England was published 
in 1971, would at that time, I suspect, have considered himself to belong to the 
social rather than the cultural variety of history, although his work has always 
been concerned with what most people would call cultural history. A good ex- 
ample, his early pioneering article on the double standard, examines beliefs and 
assumptions as these are translated into social, political and economic practices. 

My point is twofold. First, in the 1970s social historians were proclaiming 
the importance of the social, which included phenomena that could just as well 
be called cultural. Hence my claim, which I will elaborate, if briefly, in due 
course, that, in the British context, the relationships between social and cultural 
history are especially significant. Second, in so far as there was a social science 
that inspired this wide-ranging form of social history, it was more anthropology 
than sociology or any other social science. Historical sociology is a distinct field 
of sociology not of history and continues to be practised— strictly speaking there 
is no equivalent term for a field of history, social history is as close as it gets. 
There were members of the British academic community at that time, who were 
thinking about the relationships between sociology and history and Gareth Sted- 
man Jones, is a good example. His writings have always been concerned with 
categories of thought as well as with social practices, yet I suspect he would 
not describe himself as a cultural historian. There were, I believe, some good 
reasons why anthropology appealed to historians far more than sociology. Put 
crudely, it was because anthropology was thought to legitimate belief systems 
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other than, even alien to our own, and to offer ways of studying them as cultural 
systems that possessed integrity in their own right. Thus anthropology could be 
equally inspirational for the study of, say, popular protest that involved types 
of behaviour— dressing up and other forms of disguise —that at first sight seem 
bizarre to modern eyes, and to historians of magic, witchcraft, and astrology— 
domains about which most 20" century historians were deeply sceptical. Note 
it was cultural and social anthropology not physical anthropology that appealed 
to historians then. Other social sciences seemed to offer less immediate and at- 
tractive ways forward, even when, within history, the emphasis was on social 
phenomena so broadly defined as to include cultural ones. Anthropology was, 
by virtue of its subject matter, perceived as especially alluring, and that is itself 
a cultural judgement. My comments suggest a peculiar intimacy between the 
social and the cultural in the British context. 

The post-war interest in the social was itself an oppositional move — it sought 
to topple political history from its perch at the top of the historical tree, and to do 
so for political reasons, although of course these two uses of the word political 
are quite distinct. Many on the left felt that high politics, the doings of elites, 
states and governments, neglected the experiences, voices and struggles of the 
majority, which deserved, even demanded attention. In opposing and attempting 
to displace what seemed like an old fashioned, and hierarchical form of history, 
they were trying to shift the power and authority within the profession to other 
kinds of scholarly activity. At that moment, which I locate in Britain in the 1960s 
and 1970s, it would hardly have been appropriate to call this new kind of explo- 
ration of the past, cultural history, since there is always an anxiety in Britain, 
that culture is posh—like the Royal Opera House, Covent Garden—and hence 
also insensitive to plebeian life. Culture and class are mutually implicated. Yet 
the culture of plebeian life is itself a major research field, inspired between the 
1960s and 1990s by the remarkable work of E.P. Thompson and others. 

In practice, it was precisely the culture, as well as the social and economic 
conditions of life of the masses that was actually being explored. Thompson’s 
Whigs and Hunters of 1977 neatly makes the point. We should note, further- 
more, that in the 1970s, social and economic history were still tightly linked. 
Now their relationship is fragile, economic history is a much smaller field than 
it was four decades ago, and a number of economic historians practise in depart- 
ments of economics. In those heady times when two major journals, Social His- 
tory (1976) and History Workshop Journal (1976) were founded, labour history 
was an important field, whereas now, at least in Britain, it seems to me to be 
distinctly marginal. Yet economic history and labour history can both be pursued 
with cultural matters at their heart and I believe that cultural historians should be 
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concerned to support and defend them too. Given our concern with social and 
cultural hierarchies, there is still a feeling in the UK that art history, for exam- 
ple, out of which some of the most important and distinguished cultural history 
is currently coming, is a subject that has little to offer historians—the concern 
about elitism applies. And it applies, interestingly enough, both to the practitio- 
ners and the objects of study. Art history has attracted many students from privi- 
leged backgrounds and to some extent continues to do so. Art works themselves 
can be stereotypically presented as divorced from quotidian concerns and hence 
unable to speak to them. I am not, of course, endorsing these claims, merely 
pointing out that even with the recent enchantment with cultural history, there 
are still suspicions and anxieties about its boundaries, and the frameworks that 
shape it, as well as about its objects of analysis. 

At the same time, there is a genuine sense in which social history spawned 
the new cultural history. I dislike these claims to novelty, since cultural history 
has been practised for centuries, and I feel it would be profitable for us now to 
acknowledge and explore its past and engage with specific examples of it. Re- 
cent work on the Enlightenment, for example by Mark Phillips, has been doing 
Just this. Nonetheless, the point remains that, partly for career reasons, cultural 
history was presented as new, and that social history was a principal, although 
not exclusive source for the historiographical impulses that, in the English 
speaking worlds, we associate with figures such as Natalie Zemon Davis, Lynn 
Hunt, and Joan Scott, all of whom are American historians of France. 


A Special Relationship? 


This is the place to acknowledge a feature of British historiography that is ines- 
capable, namely the close alliances and affinities between North American and 
UK historians. Naturally, these stem, at least in part, from the fact that both write 
in English, and also from shared philosophical, political and religious traditions, 
despite the manifest differences between the countries. But the fundamental is- 
sue here, surely, is power. History as it practised in the United States is power- 
ful; it exercises its sway over many other parts of the world, and above all in 
Britain. How might we analyse this sway and compare it with the impact of 
continental traditions? I suspect that a shared commitment to empiricism plays 
a part. I suspect too that there are ideological affinities at work, manifest, for 
example,in the general impact of American feminism upon the United Kingdom 
in the late 60s and 70s, and specifically in the inspiration that British historians 
of women and gender found in American history writing in this period. There 
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is also a resources question lurking here: resources and prestige are difficult 
to separate. There is, after all, a lot more money around in the North Ameri- 
can academy than there is in Britain, and many prominent historians who were 
born, educated and trained in the UK now practice there: Simon Schama, John 
Brewer, Linda Colley, and David Cannadine, for example, all of whom have 
produced works, which, if in a variety of senses, qualify as cultural history. The 
conditions of work in the United States are markedly superior to those in the 
UK, while academics there arguably enjoy more respect and status than their 
British counterparts. 

In that respect, North America is more like Continental Europe, at least to 
this English person’s eyes. I well remember the extensive newspaper cover- 
age in France that followed the death of Fernand Braudel (1902-1985), which 
seemed to me then, and still seems to me now, utterly unlike anything that could 
happen in the context in which I live and work. In these senses then, and despite 
the differences between the two areas, when we speak about cultural history in 
Great Britain, what is happening in North America is a central consideration, 
and it is even more central, I suggest, than in other domains of history, such 
as political history, where we have our own long and independent traditions of 
scholarship that have been shaped by the British political situation as, for exam- 
ple, a more or less continuous monarchy for centuries, and with a particular kind 
of parliamentary structure in which landed elites played a dominant role until 
relatively recently. The Anglo-American alliance may then be one significant 
respect in which our forms of cultural history differ from those on Continental 
Europe. I am certainly not saying that this is a good thing, I am only saying that 
an alliance manifestly exists. 


Defining Europe 


I should not have lumped European countries together and used the adjective 
Continental about them in the previous sentence, not least because it is then 
unclear how Scandinavia fits in. In areas such as the family and gender history 
there are considerable affinities between Scandinavia and Britain. This was a 
holding operation, and also a slightly ironic gesture in the direction of what 
has been happening in our philosophy departments, where there is now a field 
called Continental philosophy to distinguish it from English-speaking analytical 
traditions. Here again is definition by contrast, and in my view of a particularly 
intellectually questionable kind. So, before I pick up again the thread of the 
relationships between social and cultural history in Britain, let me say a word 
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about the ways in which cultural history has been shaped by forces that are not 
American. This raises interesting questions about colonial, imperial, subaltern 
influences as well as continental ones. For example, Anna Green, the author of 
Cultural History, is working in an Australian context, where there is a strong 
and vibrant historical community, which has a prominent role in public debate. 
In colonial and post-colonial contexts, culture, however defined, is central: both 
these contexts and the ways in which historians are approaching them are help- 
ing to shape cultural history, especially in Britain where empire has been so 
central to national identity. 

The wave of so-called new cultural history in Britain definitely increased 
interest in the Annales school—evident, for example, in Peter Burke’s book, 
The French Historical Revolution of 1990. Burke himself is recognized as one 
of the most successful and influential of Britain’s cultural historians, albeit one 
who is unusually aware of the richness of European and Latin American his- 
toriography, past and present. Yet I find it difficult to think of a single British 
(cultural) historian who could be called a fully-fledged Annaliste. Two other 
strands of French historiography are worth mentioning for their impact in Brit- 
ain: work on mentalites and approaches to books, reading and culture associated 
with Roger Chartier. L’histoire des mentalites has travelled, naturally enough, 
through English speaking historians who themselves work on France, and it is 
striking that in general, historians of France have been exceptionally influential 
in the UK and North America. For example, Colin Jones, who has published ex- 
tensively on eighteenth-century France and the Revolutionary period, including 
on medicine, is the current President of the Royal Historical Society. His work is 
resolutely cultural, even if it would not itself be described as Annaliste, explor- 
ing l’histoire des mentalités or conducted in the manner of Chartier. My point 
is that many, many historians in Britain would be either aware of or have read 
directly the writings of Philippe Ariés, to take probably the best known writer 
on mentalités, even if they do not directly emulate him. Without a doubt he has 
shaped the ways the history of childhood and the history of death are studied in 
the UK, sometimes directly and sometimes by historians opposing him. Since he 
integrated toys and paintings into his work on the discovery of childhood, and 
all manner of visual and material culture into his work on death, any possible 
definition of cultural history would include him, even as many British historians 
are critical of him. Thus, the idea that styles of scholarship are defined by con- 
trast and opposition works within as well as between fields. French cultural ap- 
proaches are well known in the British Isles, they are in some ways influential, 
but not principally in the sense of attracting direct followers. A few big names 
attract a disproportionate amount of attention. 
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On the whole, however, intellectual traditions in other European countries, 
such as Begriffsgeschichte, are little known or appreciated in the UK. Of course 
there are some exceptions, most notably the virtual obsession with Jürgen 
Habermas among many of those working on the long eighteenth century. Other 
influences on British cultural history, such as that of the sociologist Norbert 
Elias, presumably owe a great deal to residence in the country. The same can be 
said for the legacy of the Warburg Institute, which moved to London in 1934, 
although there is a complex argument to be made here about the relationships 
between the history of ideas/intellectual history and cultural history, since on 
one reading they necessarily overlap considerably, whilst on another they have 
become quite distinct scholarly communities. 

Cultural historians in Britain, then, are selectively aware of European trends, 
but languages are a significant barrier in a country where doctoral students, for 
example, frequently work solely in their native tongue, which would be impos- 
sible in many parts of Europe. Those working on other countries engage with 
their historiographies, but, apart from France, the cultural-historical methods 
and approaches of European countries are rather little known in the UK. We tend 
to define Europe as France. Individuals with a global reputation, such as Carlo 
Ginzburg, are an exception, but reading his books does not constitute engage- 
ment with Italian intellectual traditions. 


Cultural and Social History 


I want to return to the relationships between social and cultural history, bear- 
ing in mind that in practice, social and cultural history are both entwined, and 
in some circumstances, distinct, mutually defining. In the British case, social 
history was the innovative and politically engaged historical field of the 1960s 
and 1970s and it was allied with economic history, and indeed with other social 
sciences, as well as approaches such as oral history, socialist history, women’s 
history, history from below and so on. It was at this time that the Social History 
Society was founded (1976), and started publishing the journal called Social 
History. In 2004, however, the journal was refounded as Cultural and Social 
History. Later issues of the new journal carry a statement at the front: 


“Recent epistemological challenges have shaken the core assumptions of 
many historians. “Culture” is now seen as a product of social practice, and 
therefore at the heart of society itself. Cultural and Social History, the of- 
ficial peer-reviewed journal of the Social History Society (SHS), aims to ad- 
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dress disciplinary shifts between social and cultural historians. The journal 
emphasizes the ways the ‘social’ and ‘culture’ are inextricable and enable a 


deeper understanding of each other.” 


There is no evidence I can discern that the contents of the journal have altered 
markedly following the change of name. Perhaps what this change signals then, 
is less a shift in the content or manner of historical activity and more a recogni- 
tion of the need to be seen to be open to the outcomes of recent epistemological 
challenges. This phrase is perhaps shorthand for what is sometimes presented 
as the impact of post-modernism, critical theory and theoretical perspectives in 
general. Hence, in this context, cultural history stands less for specific subject 
matter than for a particular orientation towards the practice of history. The sec- 
ond sentence also invites comment. Now? Surely the whole tenor of anthropol- 
ogy is precisely that culture is a product of social practice, and hence its impact, 
which dates back to the 1960s at least, was already leading historians in just 
this direction when the Social History Society was initially founded. Thus what 
has changed, I am suggesting, is less a novel interest in culture as such, than 
a recognition that cultural history stands more securely for an array of values, 
such as epistemological sophistication, than social history does. What stems 
from this recognition is exactly a wish, on the part of at least some sections of 
the historical community, to be identified with these values, for which cultural 
history stands as a summary, a tag, a convenient shorthand. Social history was 
a highly diverse field with respect to values and epistemological sophistication, 
which reinforces the sense that cultural primarily has rhetorical charge. 

This is not to assert that cultural history is an empty phrase; it is merely to 
recognize that it has a range of meanings and that it is persuasive in a historically 
specific way. One of the things it is used to signal, for example, is using a wider 
range of sources, including visual and material, and less frequently, musical 
ones. Another is a desire to work in more explicitly conceptualized way. A fur- 
ther one may be the expression of a kinship with other disciplines. A great deal 
of what passes for interdisciplinary history is also, I would say, cultural history. 
There is indeed an enormous amount of cultural history going on in Britain at 
the moment, some of it in history departments, but much of it in English, French, 
geography and so on: it is manifestly interdisciplinary. There is some cross- 
fertilisation and shared endeavour, but nothing consistent. What Britain lacks, 
by contrast, is formally institutionalised cultural history. It also lacks some spe- 
cific traditions that have been important elsewhere, such as folklore studies. I 
cannot account for this situation, only report it. One implication of what I have 
described is that it is virtually impossible to gage what “questions and topics are 
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particularly in demand or have already been dealt with to a large extent.” When 
it comes to the future, what will happen is anyone’s guess. 

Cultural studies in Britain tends to occupy a place in our academic life that is 
rather far removed from history, as is evident from the work of Stuart Hall. This 
is not just because it is more concerned with contemporary phenomena, after 
all, contemporary history is a field that is flourishing at the moment. Rather the 
distance is about types of training on the one hand and of theoretical frameworks 
on the other. I see cultural history within history departments as integrated, and 
hence enjoying close links with, indeed being simply an accepted part of pres- 
ent-day practice, without particularly needing banners proclaiming itself as a 
distinct field. What I also see, however, is that mainstream history has not really 
come to terms with theory—central to cultural studies —and that it has little to 
do with the social sciences. On my account, then, cultural history — which is 
strikingly polymorphous—is well placed in Britain, without being especially 
delineated as a distinct form of history. I am not sure that it would benefit from 
being more clearly defined and set apart from other forms of history, although 
I do think that historians would benefit from the discipline as a whole being 
considerably more active in building alliances with other fields which practise, 
in some sense, cultural history: my own particular interest is in the potential of 
art history to productively inform historical practice. 

I certainly see myself as a cultural historian, although that is not the only 
label I would use. Sometimes I would call myself an art historian, a historian of 
science and/or medicine, a historian of gender or simply state that I am a his- 
torian. I also do work that comes under the category of medical humanities, a 
discipline that does have a certain institutional profile largely because of funding 
from the Wellcome Trust, but which nonetheless remains under-determined in 
terms of approaches, framework and content. In one sense medical humanities 
is all about culture, and includes cultural history/history of medicine within its 
remit, so perhaps that is a further potential disciplinary identity that I could use. 
In any individual's life, there are strategic and emotional decisions to be made 
about which labels to adopt, which journals to publish in, organisations to join, 
jobs to apply for, and the fact that I have such a choice tells us a lot about the 
kinds of fragmentation that exist within and around the discipline of history. 
I have suggested that the phenomenon of fragmentation reveals processes of 
professionalization and institutionalization, political and economic forces as 
well as what, for want of a better word, we could call fashion. One way of 
understanding how all this works is experientially, so I now provide a different 
kind of account of cultural history in Britain—an autobiographical one. 
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An Experiential Account 


I was born in 1949, and took history at school only up to the age of 16. The his- 
tory we learned was predominantly political, with a little social and economic. 
And it was British. Icame back to history as a second-year science undergradu- 
ate, in 1969, when I took a course in history and philosophy of science. In that 
context, ideas, discoveries and theories occupied the centre stage, and the con- 
texts in which science was conducted, still less used and disseminated, hardly 
explored at all. That changed to a degree when I specialized in the subject in my 
third year and was taught by the late Roy Porter. At that point, I think he would 
have described himself as a social historian, although he has come to be associ- 
ated with cultural history. The third-year work was more contextual, but I picked 
up any historical knowledge I needed, for example, of the French revolution, 
piecemeal and not systematically as an undergraduate studying history would. 

By the time I got my first degree in 1971, I had encountered work on magic 
and science, had some grasp of the importance of astrology, knew about writers 
such as Frances Yates, Arthur Lovejoy and Marjorie Hope Nicolson. In other 
words I had been trained in many of the key areas of cultural history, including 
the history of knowledge, without the label. When I started doctoral research 
in the same year, the very first departmental seminar was given by the anthro- 
pologist Mary Douglas, whose impact upon both historians and philosophers of 
science was vast. In that world, historians and philosophers worked together, if 
not always harmoniously, and questions about concepts and ways of understand- 
ing mental operations were fundamental. Furthermore we were concerned with 
what was then called, science and society. All of these features can, in retro- 
spect, be seen as contributing to what would come to be called the new cultural 
history, including an interest in the nature and conditions of knowledge. Hence 
Michel Foucault was widely read by historians and philosophers of science well 
before he became so fashionable in literature, cultural studies and so on. Further 
trends, such as science and literature, reinforced what I suppose we could call a 
cultural turn. 

I observe, first, that these cultural approaches were and are significantly in- 
terdisciplinary, and second, that they did not necessarily appear as a zone de- 
liberately labeled cultural history. By the time I left Cambridge in 1978 having 
done a doctorate and held a research fellowship for three years and taught in 
history, social and political science and education as well as history and phi- 
losophy of science, and researched wax anatomical models and opera as well 
as a range of written sources, I guess I was doing a kind of cultural history that 
I have been more deliberately developing ever since, including by taking a de- 
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gree in art history. For me this was about developing a path that felt right rather 
than consciously reflecting upon cultural history as a category. This changed 
however when, early in 1993, I was invited to apply for a post at York that was 
explicitly designed to develop further cultural history there—they already had a 
small one-year master’s programme. I spent my three years there reflecting and 
helping to organize events on cultural history, but am not sure that we came to 
any new conclusions about it. 

My next job was in a department of world art studies and museology, fol- 
lowed by a post running an interdisciplinary research centre. I currently teach in 
a history department, where there are many cultural historians, especially among 
the early modernists. Nonetheless the primary classification within the depart- 
ment is by period rather than historiographical style. One of my colleagues, 
the distinguished cultural historian Anne Goldgar, teaches courses that make 
explicit that they are cultural history —for example, Themes in Early Modern 
Cultural History, a second-year undergraduate option— while the rest of us de- 
ploy ideas and approaches that can be read that way. For example, I have taught 
an MA module called “The Construction of Modern Heroism, 1725-1930”. The 
word “construction” clearly signals a particular historiographical orientation, 
that could be described as cultural, while the dates signal an interest in longue 
durée phenomena, which could be described as mentalites. Yet I do not especial- 
ly present the course either publicly or in my head as cultural history. I cannot 
see that anything in particular would be gained by it, yet, as I have shown, my 
entire approach to my work has been shaped by thinking about culture and how 
to study such a protean and elusive concept, and by a seminal figure I have not 
so far mentioned, Raymond Williams, whose Keywords: A Vocabulary of Cul- 
ture and Society (1976) as well as his books such as The Country and the City 
(1973) have been major influences, as have art-history scholars, such as Michael 
Baxandall and Marcia Pointon. 

So one question that arises from my account is when and where has it been 
advantageous or necessary to signal the presence of cultural history? 1 have 
suggested that, given the array of approaches and disciplines that are currently 
practising what is on any definition recognizable as cultural history, there can 
be no simple answer. At the same time, I can see that for marketing purposes, for 
example, clear boundaries and signals can be helpful. At the level of research, 
however, surely it is vital simply to be flexible and open. 

I shall conclude, however, on two rather different notes. In his 1983 book on 
Gender, Ivan Illich memorably says that this phenomenon is more about what 
occurs between the ears than between the legs. I appreciate this thought; perhaps 
cultural history is the activity that places what happens between the ears at cen- 
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tre stage, and develops its practices and principal analytical modes accordingly. 
Some might say that the concept of representation would play a leading role, but 
I suggest that mediation is even more important. Cultural history conceptualiz- 
es, examines and gives priority to mediations. My second thought is that if this is 
correct, then all history must be cultural history, since our discipline, like others, 
such as art history and literature, gives priority to human doings, which always 
entail mental operations of some kind. However, the ways in which historians 
practise is shaped by many forces. Even if we have the centrality of mediation 
in common across Europe, we still have our socially constructed baggage. It is 
difficult to identify the national elements among the rich mix of preconceptions, 
assumptions, generational effects, political and religious commitments and in- 
dividual idiosyncracies that shape the ways in which communities of historians 
view the past. In so far as it is possible to generalize, cultural history in Britain 
is thriving, and perhaps there is something significant in the fact that it does so 
in a rather higgledy-piggledy fashion. 
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of Aberdeen, 1986-2011: 
a personal reflection 


NICK FISHER 


The undergraduate programme in cultural history at the University of Aberdeen 
began almost twenty-five years ago, but is now being discontinued. The last 
cultural history students will graduate next year. It is of course hard to be cheer- 
ful when writing about the last days of a programme to which so many people 
contributed so much care and effort, but my abiding memory will always be of 
the enormous enjoyment that many of us got from teaching cultural history in 
the early days, in the growth part of the curve, and at its peak. We all learned so 
much that we would otherwise not have been able to. 
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Year 1 = 1988, Year 22 = 2009. Single Honours count 1, Joint Honours count 0.5. 


Table 1: Aberdeen Cultural History Graduates 1988-2009 


My younger colleagues who have kept the flame burning in the period of de- 
cline assure me that this is still very much the case: the teaching is enormously 
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rewarding. From the start, cultural history was a liberation from conventional 
disciplinary limits. Moreover, it served as amuch-needed morale booster in the 
face of the university-wide depression caused by the Thatcher government’s 
cuts to university funding in the 1980s, which had a severe effect on Aberdeen. 
We need a word about the context, and about how the most conservative and 
geographically isolated of the ancient Scottish universities came to start such 
a unique experiment. Aberdeen University, founded in 1495, was for most of 
the twentieth century an ordinary Scottish university. This means among other 
things that the students entered about a year younger than their English coun- 
terparts, and that they were admitted not to departments but rather to faculties 
(Arts, Divinity, Medicine, Science, Law), which has implications for my story: it 
is much easier for Scottish students than English to change their intended direc- 
tion once they have sampled one or two years of university study. Moreover, the 
broader four-year Scottish honours degree is different from a three-year English 
degree. And when after the Second World War the other Scottish universities, 
St Andrews, Glasgow, and Edinburgh were forced by the conditions attached to 
government funding to become more aware of international comparisons and 
competition, Aberdeen self-consciously remained the most traditionally Scot- 
tish of the universities. It was also rather small, with 2500 students in 1960. 
The 1960s saw a period of huge expansion in British education, with the 
foundation of many new universities. In search of the economic benefits of a 
more educated population, student numbers were intended to more than double 
in the fifteen years from 1962, facilitated by generous student grants to all who 
qualified for university entrance. In Scotland the number of universities was in- 
creased from four to eight. Of the older universities, Aberdeen was particularly 
singled out for growth. Glasgow and Edinburgh were thought by the administra- 
tors of the Scottish Education Department to be big enough already, while the 
little city of St Andrews was considered unable to cope with a large increase in 
student numbers. The target numbers for Aberdeen were raised and raised again, 
from the actual 2500 in 1960 to targets of 4500 for 1967, of 8180 for 1976, and 
finally of 10.500 for 1981. These planned expansions were intended roughly to 
parallel the physical and economic growth of the City of Aberdeen as a result of 
the discovery of North Sea oil. With the encouragement, indeed the insistence, 
of the University Grants Committee, the distributor of British government funds 
to universities, the University of Aberdeen set about building the classrooms 
and student residences, and hiring the staff, that would be required for all these 
new students. Unfortunately, nobody told the students that they were expected in 
Aberdeen, and there were no efficient mechanisms for directing student choice. 
When I was appointed in 1976, the student population was around 5500, not the 
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intended 8180. As a result, when the economic crisis for universities came in 
1981, Aberdeen was found to be over-provided with both buildings and staff; 
and it had too many small and thus supposedly inefficient departments, such 
as my own, History and Philosophy of Science, with its staff of 3. The cut in 
Aberdeen’s government grant announced that summer was 19%, compared with 
a national average of 11%. The University’s response was to announce 169 aca- 
demic staff redundancies, compulsory if necessary, including all the inefficient 
little departments. 

A vigorous academic defence was led by mass meetings of the lecturers’ 
union, the Aberdeen Association of University Teachers (AAUT). The Univer- 
sity meanwhile offered quite generous compensation packages for early retire- 
ment, and by April it was clear that enough academics had accepted these pack- 
ages, or had left for other universities less badly affected, so that the required 
savings in staff costs had been achieved, and the threat of further sackings and 
closures was formally lifted. But 1t has to be said that the radicalisation and 
the militancy of the staff that arose during that year ensured that their attitudes 
towards the University, including feelings of loyalty and trust, were never the 
same again. 

The immediate outlook for the future of teaching and learning at the Uni- 
versity was now rather bleak. After all the work that had gone in to reducing 
staff costs, it was clear that 1t would be some time before the flow of new young 
lecturers could start again. How then could innovation in teaching, at little or no 
cost, be encouraged? One individual who gave this much thought was Dr. Judith 
Hook of the History Department. She was a scholar of 17" century English art, 
and of the more general history — indeed the cultural history —of Renaissance It- 
aly. Judith’s work culminated in the publication of her biography of Lorenzo de’ 
Medici in 1984. She had been particularly active in the struggles of the AAUT, 
when she and I had been close comrades in arms. She was forever dreaming 
up new schemes, often of doubtful practicality. In early 1984 she had heard 
that the new British television channel, Channel 4, was seeking suggestions for 
new programmes, possibly some of them academic. She sat at my kitchen table 
discussing a proposal for an intellectual history series. In Britain we talk about 
plans being made on the back of an envelope; if one is talking about politics or 
about budgetary planning, it is rather rude and dismissive to say this. But some 
important plans start on the backs of envelopes, and here is the beginning of 
Aberdeen’s cultural history. 
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Table 2 


I can’t really make much sense of it after 26 years—and this is not remotely 
what happened. Channel 4 would certainly not have thought much of it. (Chan- 
nel 4 has found its niche as the British home of Big Brother, and intellectual 
history would be entirely alien to it.) Fortunately Judith also pursued these ideas 
within the University, and towards the end of academic year 1983-84 organised 
a meeting with members of the History Department and others such as myself 
who had an interest in interdisciplinary teaching. That summer Judith went to 
Florence as usual for her research, and in August she suddenly died there of a 
brain haemorrhage. 

Partly in memory of Judith, her colleagues in the History Department sought 
to carry her exploration further. The immediate occasion for the resumption of 
discussions was a visit by the cultural historian Roy Porter to give a lecture to 
the Department in March 1985. In conversation afterwards, he was most en- 
couraging of our efforts at interdisciplinary teaching. A number of us took these 
forward over the summer and autumn. In the summer two significant decisions 
were made: to spread the invitation to talk as widely as possible by word of 
mouth, and to invite Joan Pittock Wesson of the English Department, who had 
organised a successful series of interdisciplinary seminars in the 1970s, to be- 
come convenor of the group. By the autumn intellectual history had become 
cultural history, as both a more inclusive approach and more widely interdis- 
ciplinary —not to mention more modern—and detailed planning for an honours 
course in cultural history had begun. When the course proposal was submitted 
to the Arts Faculty Planning Committee in December, it was turned down on the 
grounds that a time of financial stringency was no time to be experimenting with 
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new ways ofteaching; this was of course the exact opposite of our argument that 
it was precisely because of the financial constraints that one had to come up with 
new ways of doing things. 

So we appealed to the full Arts Faculty meeting against this initial refusal, 
and we won the vote, which allowed us to proceed. Apart from the intellectual 
arguments for the proposed cultural history course, and the emotional arguments 
in memory of Judith Hook, there were three other main reasons for this turn- 
around. The practical argument was that we had so many possible contributors 
that no one of us would be overburdened by the additional teaching. Translated 
into political terms, this same argument about numbers meant that the group 
and its many friends throughout the Faculty could attract enough votes to win. 
And the clinching political fact was that after the radical struggles of the early 
1980s, nobody wanted to be told what they should do or what they should think 
by figures of authority such as deans and their planning committees. 

Let me outline the normal structure of an arts honours degree that we were 
threatening to subvert. An Aberdeen arts student would typically take three 
courses in year 1, two in year 2, and then in years 3 and 4 (junior and senior 
honours) would specialise in either those same two disciplines (joint honours), 
or only one of them (single honours). The overall menu was not an entirely free 
choice: there were rules governing permitted combinations of disciplines, and 
there were particular prerequisites for certain courses. And until the early 1970s 
there had been a general prerequisite that all arts students had to take at least 
one course in philosophy, once a characteristic of all Scottish arts degrees. The 
degree structure for science students was comparable, except that single honours 
was the norm. Overall, the expectation was that candidates for an honours de- 
gree, whether single or joint, would be prepared for their honours classes by two 
years of prior study in their discipline(s). 

What we cultural historians were proposing was an Honours degree which 
assumed no earlier preparation, and would thus begin from zero in Year 3. This 
was entirely anomalous. It was proposed that we took any student with the stan- 
dard number of passes in earlier courses, including students from the Science 
Faculty (or elsewhere). We would teach them intensively a basic course in the 
cultural history of north-west Europe from the Enlightenment and the French 
Revolution, through the romanticism and nationalism of the 19% century, up to 
the onset of the First World War, all over 24 weeks. This would be preparatory 
to more specialist courses in the senior honours year. 

As students were considering their futures towards the end of academic year 
1985-86, posters were circulated inviting any students interested in the new cul- 
tural history degree to contact the Convenor or any member of the core group. 
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(It should be emphasised that altogether many more than the ten staff members 
named on the poster were involved.) In October 1986 our first intake was six 
students. 

They took a single course which had 4-6 lectures a week and one or two 
seminars. One of the seminars would discuss the week’s key text, an insistence 
from members of the English department. The first text was Francis Bacon’s 
New Atlantis as part of the 17" century background to the Enlightenment. Later 
in the year the concept of text broadened to include several non-literary works; 
Haydn’s Creation as an Enlightenment text was one; the Great Exhibition of 
1851 in London was another (the latter has been my chief personal research 
interest ever since). In keeping with the interdisciplinary nature of the course, 
two or sometimes even three members of staff participated in the seminars, and 
all for six students! This generosity could not last for very long, although many 
years later there were still a few seminars with staff from two different depart- 
ments. The emphasis throughout was on cultural interconnexions, easily enough 
traced in the European Enlightenment, but also to be found throughout the 19" 
century. 

Another feature of the cultural history teaching was that it involved more 
than the regular teaching staff. The University Archivist, Colin McLaren, gave 
a series of lectures on the cultural history of libraries. Other recruits included 
a second librarian whose PhD dissertation had been on the history of the book 
trade, the curator of the University’s anthropological museum, the University’s 
public relations officer who had previously worked for Scottish Opera, and a ca- 
reers adviser who had an interest in the notion of the wilderness. People such as 
these welcomed the opportunity to teach their special interests that they would 
not normally have had. All at different times added to the richness and diversity 
of the cultural history course. (It is perhaps no coincidence that several of our 
students went on to work in libraries or museums.) 

It should be said that in the tradition of British empiricism, the Aberdeen 
student’s conception of cultural history was not theory-based, but was allowed 
to grow by slow empirical example. Such theory as we taught came later, and 
built on this empirical base. One result of this was an almost universal feeling 
among the students, maybe half-way through the introductory junior honours 
year, of being lost in a forest of disconnected information. “What is this cul- 
tural history?” they would ask. This feeling of dislocation would eventually 
pass, as group consciousness and solidarity reached some kind of an answer, 
allowing the students to make the connexions. Even among the small numbers 
of our initial intakes, esprit de corps, group solidarity, was always a striking 
feature. 
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In senior honours, our initial six students found the same generosity of staff 
teaching time which would be unthinkable today: eight optional courses for six 
students: 


M.A. WITH HONOURS IN CULTURAL HISTORY: Senior Honours 1987-8 


Special Options: 


Students 
Death and the Family Andrew Wear 2 
Darwin and Victorian Thought Robin Gilmour 
Ideas of Language David Cram 


Russia and America Paul Dukes 

Structuralism and after Michael Spiller 

Commerce and Art David Invin 

Childhood Joan Pittock Wesson 

The History of Sexuality Mike Hepworth and David Oldman 


Reading lists should be obtained from tutors before the end ofthis term. 


Table 3 


And at the end of their fourth year, they took all their final exams over a few 
days, as was then the practice: 


University of Aberdeen, 1987-88 


MA with Honours in Cultural History. Degree regulations: 


The examination consists of seven papers and a dissertation 
Subjects of Examination 


(1)General paper 

(2)Reason and Enlightenment 

(3)Revolution and Reaction 

(4)Progress and Decadence 

(5)Approaches to Culture 

(6)And (7) Two options selected from a panel of topics in the senior honours 
year 

(8)Dissertation: This must be on a topic approved by the Convenor 


Table 4 


That first year, two of our six students achieved first class honours degrees. 

I should briefly mention another activity that helped to forge a sense of common 
identity among the staff, and to put Aberdeen’s cultural history on the map. Four 
successful international conferences were held in the summers of 1987 to 1990. 

For a while it looked as if our enjoyment of the teaching was going to have 
diminishing, perhaps terminally diminishing, returns. Our class of six was fol- 
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lowed by four, and then by three. In a naked attempt at recruitment we proposed 
a second-year feeder course from 1988, but this was turned down —this time 
with no hope of appeal. But suddenly in 1989 recruitment took off, presumably 
due to favourable recommendations among the students: we had thirteen, thir- 
teen, seventeen. By our ninth year of operation, we had twenty-nine graduates. 

What sort of students did we get? Those with the initiative and determina- 
tion to change from their original direction. Later, in the 90s, as the University 
made more and more effort to recruit mature students (a technical term meaning 
those more than 23 years old when they enter) we got a disproportionate number 
of those. Mature students, who often turn to university to change the direction 
of a life they have come to see as unsatisfying, tend to opt for courses that of- 
fer cultural enrichment rather than the financial riches held out by vocational 
courses. At least one of our adult students used cultural history to rebuild his 
life more profoundly. On 6 July 1988 the Piper Alpha oil platform off Aberdeen 
exploded killing 167 workers; there were 59 survivors. One of these, Bob Bal- 
lantyne, entered the University as a mature student and chose to graduate in 
cultural history. Some time later, when all of our courses had been modularised 
(that is, they had become self-contained and graded at the end of each course, so 
that one could take individual cultural history courses without signing up for the 
whole degree), we also got much more than our share of visiting Europeans and 
Americans, attracted by unusual courses they could not get at home. And over 
the years there was roughly a two to one ratio of women to men among cultural 
history graduates. 

A major change which accompanied our success in the 1990s was the decline 
of our pool of teachers. It almost seemed as if staff numbers were inversely pro- 
portional to our success in attracting students. The fall-off in contributors might 
have been due to increasing teaching duties in a home department, or transfer 
elsewhere in Britain, or the non-renewal of a temporary contract, or retirement, 
or death—all of which affected individuals among our staff. Or someone who 
had given a few lectures over the years would go on research leave, and on 
return would be unwilling to pick up the responsibility again. Or a contributor 
who had at the beginning given ten or twelve lectures a year was now down to 
two or three. By the late 1990s, more than half the teaching was done by four 
or five core staff, and wider contributions had become more the exception than 
the norm. 

But there were other changes in the 1990s which may have contributed to 
this situation. In 1992, due to our growing numbers of students, Cultural History 
was for the first time granted the status of an independent academic department, 
and the Convenor given a formal part-time appointment as Head of Depart- 
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ment. During the following year, the first appointment of a full-time Lecturer in 
Cultural History was made: this was a cultural anthropologist, who planned and 
introduced a successful second-year feeder course, as well as a popular senior 
honours option. The new department was housed in a renovated ancient building 
away from the main campus. 

After two years this arrangement was subjected to an Internal Teaching Re- 
view, an inquisition based on the government’s official Teaching Quality As- 
sessment, and like the latter requiring a mountain of paper describing every 
course in the smallest detail. The proceedings of the review were notable for 
the extremely strong support for our teaching given by our students, and also by 
our external examiners from past years such as Roy Porter and Peter Burke. The 
result of the inquisition was that—for various reasons which I need not go in 
to— the experiment of departmental status for cultural history was judged not to 
be a success. The group was to be moved back on campus to lessen any tendency 
of the students to consider themselves special and apart, and the administration 
of the group was to be under the supervision of another established department. 
Philosophy was chosen, chiefly in order to avoid the big guns of History and 
English, both of which tended to be hostile to cultural history. Powerful indi- 
viduals in those two departments regarded cultural history not only as inferior 
as a discipline, but also as a seducer of their intended students. On the other 
hand, the Teaching Review recommended that full time appointments to cultural 
history should be extended. In early 1995 I was appointed Director, and my col- 
league Bill Scott, historian of the French Revolution, was made full-time Senior 
Lecturer, in addition to our anthropologist Lecturer. We were also given a third 
of the time of a Teaching Fellow, Leigh Clayton (a Lecturer in all but name, who 
did not have a Lecturer’s research commitment), and were further supported 
by Peter McCaffery, a retired sociologist who was paid by the hour. Partly as a 
result of its success, the cultural history group was becoming very different from 
the wide circle of enthusiastic volunteers who had initiated it. 

Cultural history flourished at this time, under the most sympathetic dean we 
ever encountered. Now that we had secure staffing, we were able from 1996 to 
introduce an additional second-year course, The Culture of the human and natu- 
ral environment, which complemented the recruiting effects of our introduction 
to anthropology. 

At the same time, the compulsory core of courses was maintained, and in- 
deed extended to a compulsory course on the culture of the 20" century to be 
taken in fourth year. So unlike in all the other programmes in the Arts Faculty, 
our students were allowed a free choice only in their two optional courses. No- 
body seemed to mind this lack of choice—except perhaps members of other 
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departments, who objected that cultural history seemed always to be special 
case, a constant anomaly. 


1995/6 Compulsory courses: 


CU 3002 Reason, Enlightenment, Revolution (9) 
CU 3003 Approaches to Culture 1 (3) 

CU 3502 Romanticism, Progress and Decadence (9) 
CU 3503 Approaches to Culture 2 (3) 


CU 4012 Modern Times: Perspectives on the Twentieth Century (6) 
CU 4506 Cultural History Dissertation (6) 


Plus one optional course from each semester: 


CU 4002 Structuralism and After (6) 

CU 4003 Art and Commerce (6) 

CU 4004 Race and Politics (6) 

CU 4005 Women in History (6) 

CU 4006 Patterns of Power and Politics in Modern French History (6) 


CU 4502 Childhood (6) 

CU 4503 Culture of the Renaissance and Reformation (6) 

CU 4504 Music and Musical Life in the Twentieth Century (6) 

CU 4505 Religion and Rejection of Religion in Western Europe (6) 


Table 5 


I have already said that at this period of our greatest numbers of students at all 
three levels, the bulk of the teaching was done by four or five of us, of whom three 
were full time. We were desperately overworked, with ratios of students to staff 
which would not have been tolerated in infant school, but a now unsympathetic 
dean was deaf to pleas for more staff. It has been a feature of British universities 
since the financial crises of the 1980s and a political call for public accountability 
that a supposedly accurate price is put on everything from paper clips to staff sa- 
laries to tractors for the playing fields. When I was director of the programme in 
1998, the figures of income and expenditure showed that cultural history’s student 
numbers were bringing in about £200.000, but our costs were less than £100.000; 
we were thus subsidising the rest of the Arts Faculty. I argued strongly for the 
appointment of two new staff members to relieve the teaching overload, but was 
told that these figures were merely notional. Four years later, equally notional 
figures were used the other way to justify the dismantling of the programme. 
“Cultural History is losing money,” said the new dean, without providing any evi- 
dence. Now the figures were considered not notional, but the basis for real cuts. 
One other result of the success of our two second-year courses was that these 
were now made prerequisites for entry into cultural history honours, thus mak- 
ing it like all other disciplines in the Faculty, and removing an anomaly which 
would upset any tidy-minded dean. This meant that we could no longer freely 
take in refugees from English or History or wherever who had become unhappy 
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with their original intentions. Recruitment to the honours years did suffer, al- 
though not radically so at first. 

One very obvious problem with cultural history teaching being in the hands 
of just a few teachers was that it became vulnerable to any change in personnel. 
My contract was not renewed in 1999, and my colleague Bill Scott retired a 
year later. We were replaced by new appointments from outside, but this could 
be tricky. To go back a few years, before I was made Director the post had been 
advertised externally, but it was found that the outside candidates were not suffi- 
ciently in tune with the existing group. Later, when replacements for myself and 
Bill Scott came to be appointed, their expertise naturally differed from ours, and 
so the core courses had to change. Leigh Clayton, our teaching fellow, who was 
now essentially full time in Cultural History, was particularly helpful in keep- 
ing the 19"- and 20"-century core courses going, but the Enlightenment course, 
which since the very start in 1986 had been the bedrock of our programme, was 
replaced in 2001 by a less focused course with a much longer timespan, Conti- 
nuity and change, 1500-1800. 

The real bombshell came in 2002, when as I have already said the Dean of 
Arts claimed that Cultural History was making a loss, and dissolved the group. 
Our anthropologist who had been my successor as Director moved to the new 
Anthropology Department. Leigh Clayton's contract was not renewed. There 
is a shameful suspicion that this was because after so many years teaching on 
fixed-term contracts, it was a legal requirement that at the next renewal the Uni- 
versity had to give her a permanent contract. Rainer Brómer, who had been hired 
as a one-year replacement and kept on for a second year, was also “let go”, to 
use the euphemism. The remaining staff joined the History Department, with 
my successor as historian of science, Ben Marsden, as convenor of the cultural 
history programme. With these changes, and especially the sackings, the core of 
the programme fell apart. The 19'"- and 20'"-century courses were immediately 
abandoned. The second-year courses did not long survive, and the prerequisites 
for cultural history honours became an unheard-of combination of history and 
religious studies and anthropology courses. 

The effects on student recruitment and morale were obvious. The changes 
were announced before the end of summer 2002. Many of the existing junior hon- 
ours students simply disappeared, and did not return for their senior honours year. 

A University-wide reorganization followed a year later. Every seven years 
or so Aberdeen University is subjected to a major structural change, intended to 
transform it into the hottest university outside London, Oxford, and Cambridge. 
Somehow this never quite seems to work as it should. The big idea in 2003 was 
the abolition of faculties and departments, and the establishment of colleges and 
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schools. History and Art History and Divinity and Philosophy became a single 
school, resulting in a final loss of autonomy for what little remained of cultural 
history. Despite his heroic efforts to keep the distinctive degree going, Ben Mars- 
den’s position as convenor of the cultural history programme was abolished, and, 
as another example, the approval of dissertation topics for cultural history stu- 
dents was passed to the historian responsible for the history dissertations. He was 
described to me by one colleague as clearly an enemy of cultural history. 

As there came to be less and less that was distinctive about cultural history 
courses, so students combined them more and more with other disciplines as 
joint honours. Early on, we had been able to resist attempts to bring us in to joint 
honours combinations by using the argument that the core programme could not 
be broken into small parts suitable for combination, and in any case Cultural 
History was the archetypal joint honours course, since it encompassed so many 
diverse disciplines. As a result the great majority of the cultural history gradu- 
ates over the first fifteen years, during the up curve, did single honours, whereas 
almost all of the recent graduates have done joint. 

From the other side, the side of the need for homogenization, of the avoid- 
ance of anomaly, comes the argument from historians that “We're all cultural 
historians now.” I suppose a few members of our history departments are using 
approaches that were once the province of the cultural historian. But they are no 
more true teachers of cultural history than American teachers of English litera- 
ture who were so excited by what they called “the new historicism”, otherwise 
known as old cultural history. 

And now the end is in sight at Aberdeen. But how good it was while it lasted! 
And yet all is not quite lost. A phoenix rises from the ashes. Due to the energy 
of my colleagues David Smith, Ben Marsden, Ralph O’Connor, and others, an 
international conference to celebrate 21 years of cultural history at Aberdeen 
was held in July 2007. Out of that grew the International Society for Cultural 
History, with its own successful conferences at Ghent and Brisbane (and now 
Turku). And the international network so established has led indirectly to this 
conference in Mainz. I gather also from David that there is now the possibility 
of an international journal of cultural history. And back in Aberdeen he runs a 
successful continuing cultural history seminar series. 

This has been a very personal and inevitably partial account of our experience 
in Aberdeen, where we were able to build a cultural history programme from 
nothing, initially at very little cost. Different parts of that experience will resonate 
with different people. Some of it will not be applicable outside Scotland at all. But 
I hope that what I have said will be of interest and of some use to you all. 
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In the course of the 20% century history-writing has been frequently discussed 
in public debate on related political and ideological issues as well as within the 
profession itself representing a wide spectrum of concepts and methodological 
approaches across the field.' Thus, when dealing with the writing of cultural his- 
tory regarded as a specific part of historiography, one has to be aware and take 
into account a few indispensable aspects. 

First of all, it is a given that the very notions of both culture and history 
have been changing recurrently? since the turn of the 20" century thus allowing 
talk of several turns in writing cultural history.* Another aspect to mention is 
that also cultural history has been placed at a point where different theoretical 
concepts had been intersecting with the local situation in the social, political and 
academic domain of particular societies.* Moreover, considering the variety of 
themes and research topics linked with the label of cultural history it is, perhaps, 
even more exposed to identity-making practice? and related issues having a cer- 
tain feedback effect upon historiography. 

The subject of this paper is the writing of cultural history in Latvia during 
the 20" century with a particular focus on its conceptual framework applied by 
the authors investigating socio-cultural aspects of the past. Despite the fact that 
cultural history of present-day Latvia has been an ad hoc subject since the late 
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19" century onwards, one could hardly find a single work reflecting the structure 

or contents of such studies nor the concepts applied in publications.‘ 

Therefore, the intention here is to provide a historiography survey of the 
field while the limited space here only permits the outlining of the main trends 
and the mentioning of major actors of the field. For this reason we consider it 
useful to focus mainly on the works published in Latvia due to the direct impact 
they had on history-writing in Latvia compared to the studies issued abroad du- 
ring the period of Soviet occupation from 1944 to 1991, when the access to such 
publications was very limited. 

There are four distinctive stages in the historiography of Latvia in the 20" 
century” speaking both for the conceptual and institutional level, of which we 
should provide a brief characterization before turning to a more detailed in- 
sight into development of cultural history-writing. In fact, as it has already been 
noted by historian Andrejs Plakans, the shift from one stage to another “more 
often than not took the form of replacement [emph.i.o.] rather than transition 
[emph.i.o.] and contained far more discontinuity than continuity”.* 

(1) The Baltic-German tradition of history-writing activities in the present-day 
Latvia and Estonia dates back to the late 17" and early 18' century, marking 
the end of chronicle-writing practice of the mediaeval period. This tradi- 
tion was closely linked to the awareness of specific conditions of the Baltic 
Provinces like Kurland (a Duchy de iure subjected to the Polish-Lithuanian 
Commonwealth, 1561-1795, then Russia), Livland and Estland both being 
the provinces of Sweden (1621-1721) and the Russian Empire (1721-1918) 
subsequently. 

(2) The second tradition, one might call the Latvian national historiography, 
emerged in the Republic of Latvia during the inter-war period (1918-1940), 
positioning itself as a clear opposite to the Baltic-German in many aspects, 
including the issues of cultural history. 

(3) The Soviet-Latvian historiography, intended to replace both the Baltic-Ger- 
man and the Latvian national tradition, was set in the second half of the 
1940s along with the re-establishment of the Soviet political control over 
the Baltic states shared some characteristics of history-writing in the Soviet 


6 The comprehensive article by Helena Simkuva should be mentioned here although 
dealing primary with the attitude towards the cultural heritage of the Baltic German 
community in Latvia describing briefly the concepts used in writing cultural histo- 
ry, see: SIMKUVA, 2001, p. 405-426. 

See for details: ZELCE, 2000, p. 40-42. 

8  PLAKANS, 1999, p. 293. 
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Union in general. It was enduring pro forma up to the year 1991 while start- 
ing to collapse as early as the late 1980s. 

(4) The historiography of Latvia during the Post-Soviet period (approxima- 
tely twenty years from regaining independence in 1991 or, if still consi- 
dering the terms of formal political periodization, conditionally up to the 
year 2004), when the Republic of Latvia became a member state of the 
European Union. 


In the following, an attempt has been made to provide a provisional insight into 
developments of cultural history-writing at each stage of the Latvian historio- 
graphy mentioned above, giving some reflections on the institutional level ofthe 
field as well as on themes and concepts shared by distinct authors. 


The contents of the Baltic-German historiography have been previously analy- 
zed in an anthology? as well as in numerous case studies, while the local tradi- 
tions of writing cultural history is a subject less reflected on so far. This is pro- 
bably due to the fact that the amount of publications in a way corresponding to 
cultural history is impressive considering the lack of standard works in this area. 

In order to comprehend the situation during which the first attempts to write 
regional cultural history had emerged, one should look at the last two decades of 
the 19" century. The Baltic German historiography was strongly connected with 
a specific identity of the community, finding itself placed under dual pressure 
from the Latvian resp. Estonian community as well as the Russian administra- 
tion at this period of time.'” Therefore the Baltic-German historians were mostly 
concerned with the agrarian history and history of law having a certain political 
context regarding the actual issues'!' wherewith becoming remarkably ethnocen- 
tric even in the eyes of their contemporaries.” 


9 See: GARLEFF, 1986 and HEHN, 1986. 

10 PISTOHLKORSs, 1995. 

11 PISTOHLKorS, 1986. 

12 See: KEYSERLING, 1881 speaking of distinct interpretation of history among the Es- 
tonians, and compare to: GARLEFF, 1986, p. 270 about the general opinion in the 
Baltic German historiography around the outbreak of the World War I. 
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At the academic level history in the Baltic Provinces was represented at the 
University of Dorpat/Tartu (reopened in 1804)" yet political factors came into 
force here in the second half of the 19" century. With the unification policy 
becoming more intensive especially since 1883, a permanent tension between 
the Baltic-German community and the Imperial Government set in because the 
hitherto German-dominated local educational and administration system was 
gradually taken over by the Russian officials.'* 

At the turn of the 20” century the impact of historical school of jurisprudence 
upon the Baltic German historiography intended to confirm the historical rights 
of the Baltic Germans'* seems quite obvious. By that time the historical school 
of jurisprudence developed a specific form of cultural history, particularly de- 
aling with legal culture believed to represent the national spirit of community’®. 
This should also be taken into account in order to understand why for most of 
the Baltic German authors the investigation of regional history had turned into a 
representation of their ethnic and cultural identity.” 

However, there is no need to exaggerate the significance of political con- 
text attributed to the Baltic-German historiography, as these activities, though 
constantly supported by local nobility corporations both in terms of research 
management and financing, could also be inspired by scientific interests of his- 
torians and other investigators, aware of the value inherent to historical materi- 
als they were dealing with. 

During the late 19% and early 20" century the development of historical stu- 
dies in the Baltic Provinces was left to relay on associations like the Kurlándi- 
sche Gesellschaft für Literatur und Kunst (1815-1939) located in Mitau and the 
Gesellschaft für Geschichte und Altertumskunde der Ostseeprovinzen Russlands 
in Riga (1834-1939), as described above. These organizations became the only 
institutions to perform a systematic historical research in the region and also 
contributed to the investigation of the cultural history." 

Around the last decades of the 19' century the shift in historiography was 
evident: the collecting of textual and archaeological materials turned into the 
first systematic accounts of cultural history. At first, the activities carried out by 


13 GARLEFF, 1978, p. 349. 

14 THADEN, 1984, p. 221-226. 

15 LAZDIŅŠ, 2006, p. 36. 

16 SCHORN-SCHUTTE, 2001, p. 498. 

17 See: LENZ, 1986, p. 214-215 and compare to: HIRSCHHAUSEN, 2006, p. 345-349. 
18 HACKMANN, 2001, p. 21-22. 
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local history museums” manifested a kind of pragmatic or even didactic unders- 
tanding of this task resulting in two remarkable exhibitions devoted to cultural 
history of the Baltic Provinces Livland and Kurland, established in Riga (1883) 
and in Mitau (1886) respectively.” Nevertheless, this approach was still somew- 
here in between the passing tradition of antiquarianism and the possibility for a 
synthesis of historical materials with cultural significance. 

When speaking about the origins of writing cultural history in the Baltic 
Provinces, the name of Hermann Freiherr von Bruiningk (1849-1927) needs to 
be mentioned. Bruiningk was known mostly for his various activities, such as 
holding the office of secretary of the nobility corporation Livlándische Ritter- 
schaft, president of the Gesellschaft für Geschichte und Altertumskunde and the 
organizer of historical source editions Livländische Güterurkunden OU. 1908- 
1923) at various times in his life, yet he should also be remembered for his ca. 
160 publications devoted to cultural history themes.” 

In 1882 von Bruinigk published an essay which was to become a corner 
stone for development of professional cultural history studies in the Baltic Pro- 
vinces.” It was the first attempt to outline parameters for the local history of 
high-culture production in the sense common for the Victorian age,” including 
activities in crafts and fine arts, particularly in architecture, sculpture and design. 

This approach was later sustained in the works of architect and art historian 
Wilhelm Neumann (1849-1919) emphasizing the same apparently impartial 
issues as seen from a perspective of the Russian administration. However, the 
turn towards cultural history was explained by von Bruiningk himself in 1906 as 
a reaction to current political situation demanding additional steps to protect the 
Baltic German culture: “Heute redet man nur noch von der Erhaltung unserer 
Kultur, und so hat die Geschichte selbst der Geschichtsforschung neue Aufga- 


ben gestellt.” 


19 See: BUCHHOLTZ, 1887 and NEANDER, 1894. 

20 NEUMANN, 1914, p. 286. 

21 GARLEFF, 1978, p. 347-348. 

22 BRUININGK, 1882. 

23 BURKE, 2004, p. 32. Apropos, von Bruiningk’s personal connection to the English 
culture mentioned by his contemporaries (HOLLANDER, 1933, p. 9) could also be of 
some importance here. 

24 See, for instance: NEUMANN, 1913, p. 14-54. 

25 Quoted after: HOLLANDER, 1933, p. 20. 
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One particular subject of cultural history von Bruiningk was most success- 
ful at was the history of Livonian Church; he became the only historian of the 
Baltic Provinces to be prized for his work devoted to late mediaeval practice of 
worships in Riga.” The book was recognized as a significant case study on an 
international level by a connoisseur Albert von Poncelet (Brussels) in 1905 be- 
cause of its complex approach integrating an essay about the universal meaning 
of the Roman-Catholic liturgy and the thorough reconstruction of its use in the 
specific conditions of Livonia.” 

However, the interest in the latest concepts of history-writing in Baltic Ger- 
man historiography at the beginning of the 20" century was altogether modest, 
as most of the authors preferred the academic tradition of historicism as re- 
presented by Leopold von Ranke (1795-1886) and Georg Waitz (1813-1886). 
The evidence to the contrary seems to be everything but occasional, including a 
publication titled Moderne Geschichtswisseschaft appearing in the proceedings 
of the Kurländische Gesellschaft für Literatur und Kunst in 1909.” Written by 
Georg Wiedemann (1857-1927), a history teacher in a province gymnasium, 
this article provided an introduction to ideas of Karl Lamprecht (1856-1915) as 
explained in his book published a year before that. This score is significant for 
the local historiography itself, as it is the first text pertaining to notable problems 
of the craft. 

It would obviously be an overstatement to claim that this was how the Bal- 
tic-German historiography participated in the methodological discussion called 
the Lamprechtstreit*', because the purpose of Wiedemann’s publication was in 
fact to inform the local audience about the possibility for a new interpretation 
of history based less on political circumstances and individual characters of its 
actors, but pointing to the role of geographical factors and social psychology. 
According to the author quoting Lamprecht, this approach obviously has to in- 
clude the history of ideas reflecting different aspects of human cultural activity 
typical for a certain period of time. 

It is hard to estimate the relevance of this arrangement towards the new 
concept of history for the Baltic-German historiography, if any. In fact, the once 
notorious standard work in history of the Baltic Provinces compiled by another 
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prominent historian of the day, Leonid Arbusow, Jr. (1882-1951), was set very 
much in the previous positivistic tradition, while some brief characteristics of 
geographical and ethnographical milieu were present here as well.’ One could 
also presume that the tradition of Landesgeschichte inherent to the Baltic-Ger- 
man historiography of the 19" and the 20" century in general still provided at 
least a theoretical perspective for amore complex view on the issues of cultural 
history, although not without certain ethnic and political bias. 

The Baltic-German historiography continued after the World War I in the 
new-born nation-states, the Republic of Latvia and the Republic of Estonia. In 
the case of Latvia the Baltic-German historians again found themselves in a si- 
tuation believing in the need to underline the German factor in the local history 
of political events and social life to cultural aspects; they recurrently opposed 
the views shared by representatives of the Latvian national historiography.” Yet 
the inter-war period proved to be too short to write a comprehensive study in 
cultural history. 

After the displacement of the Baltic-German community to Western Europe 
in the course of the World War II and due to the Jron Curtain afterwards, this 
tradition of history-writing up to the 1970s had little chance of influencing the 
developments of historical science in Latvia apart from exclusions such as the 
history of art and exact sciences"! but on the empiric level alone, while any theo- 
retical concepts of non-Soviet origin incurred critique. 


The second stage of the history-writing process in Latvia during the 20" century 
is related to the inter-war period and the establishment of the Latvian national 
historiography. The Republic of Latvia founded in 1918 set up its cultural policy 
according to concepts of political nationalism, which was common for every 
newly created nation state in the Central and Eastern Europe in their own par- 
ticular way.” 
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In September 1919, while the country was still engaged in the Independence 
War (1918-1920), the University of Latvia was founded in Riga including the 
Department of History at the Faculty of Philology. At the same time the Latvian 
National Archive was founded* gathering historical documents from the early 
13" century onwards, today preserving one of the major collections in Europe. 

While some of the Baltic-German academic professionals were initially re- 
presented at the University, ethno-political contradictions of the day” led to a 
split in the academic community in the course of time: one example was the 
case of Arbusow”*, who was blamed for a biased misinterpretation of the Latvian 
history and thus forced to leave the University in 1935. 

Indeed, one could hardly speak of any continuity in the traditions founded 
by the Baltic-German authors regarding the contents of national historiography: 
instead of the previous trend towards the somewhat regional approach of the 
Landesgeschichte, a different concept of Volksgeschichte stating the history of 
Latvians became the main priority for of all kinds of historical investigations.” 

The interest among the Latvian intellectuals concerned with the issues of na- 
tion-building activities around 1900 in their native history was until then mostly 
evident in the field of recurrent ethnographical studies of folklore and material 
culture objects.” Now, as the national state was founded, the first contempla- 
tions to write history for the future surfaced in the early 1920s. Especially the 
efforts of historian Augusts Tentelis (1876-1942), later holding key positions at 
the University and other institutions relevant for the craft,*! should be mentioned 
among others, for he was the first to formulate essential concepts of how Latvian 
historians ought to create a new interpretation of history. 

In 1923 Tentelis published a declaration considering “the nearest tasks for 
Latvian historians” requesting a comprehensive approach of history while pla- 
cing an emphasis on themes and subjects connected in particular to the Latvians 
and their historical impact seen in the European context. In other words, the 
new-born history of Latvia should not merely represent national science for 
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some political or ideological reason, but rather because every kind of histori- 
cal explanation requires a certain subjectivity -stemming from the national (i.e. 
ethnic) identity or professional disposition of the author.” 

It should also be noted that Tentelis was quite critical towards the state of af- 
fairs in national historiography taking shape in front of his own eyes, pointing at 
what he called “a dilettantish romanticism” of attempts to reconstruct the struc- 
ture and forms of social life attributed to prehistoric society,“ in fact, a subject 
of bitter methodological discussions among Latvian historians and ethnologists 
soon after. Tentelis also found it necessary to pay tribute to the Baltic-German 
historians for their activities in the field of the Landesgeschichte while admitting 
that “oversight” of the native inhabitants has been a typical feature elsewhere, 
related to ethnic and class prejudices of the ruling elite.“ 

The claim to “rediscover the true Latvian history” was to remain a wishful 
and yet current issue throughout the twenty years of independence as showed by 
statements of Arveds Svabe (1888-1959), the most prominent Latvian historian 
of the inter-war period. In fact, it was as late as in 1940 when Svabe was still 
reminding Latvian historians of their duty to achieve this new paradigm in (and 
for) the history of Latvia in order to provide a comprehensive picture for the 
coming generations: “[...] for it is the basic theses in present-day historiography 
that researching history must rely on the investigation of the natives and their 
land [...] and this certainly has to be observed also for the history of Latvia”.* 

The development of Latvian national historiography in the inter-war peri- 
od was also influenced by the transformation of the political system after coup 
d’etat in May 15, 1934 from a liberal democracy to the dictatorship of Karlis 
Ulmanis (1877-1942) lasting till June of 1940. In 1936 the Institute for the His- 
tory of Latvia was established under the guidance of Tentelis as a state-pro- 
moted organizational centre for history studies on an academic level. Besides, 
the Chair for History of Latvia was established at the University led by Arveds 
Svabe. The official aim for the Institute, also reflecting the expectations of aut- 
horitarian regime regarding history-writing practice, was “to research the histo- 
ry [...] according to the spirit of nationalism and truth” .*’ 
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It’s effect on history-writing obviously becoming ethnocentric, looked 
quaint when in 1939 Tentelis explained that it has never been the true intention 
of the Latvian conception of history to replace the old (i.e. the Baltic-German 
historiography) for its own sake, just to change the old biased perspectives.* 
However, it did not take long for Svabe to explanation contrary opinion of the 
same aims including inter alia “the work of gradual verification i.e. deconstruc- 
tion of historiography created by the Baltic [German] nobility and burghers in 
order to construct a new history of the nation”. As noted before, this task was 
later successfully taken over by the Soviet historiography. 

On the other hand, when becoming an important element in the ideology 
of Ulmanis’ authoritarian regime, historiography also profited from this pro- 
tectionism leading to institutional changes as well as the possibility to obtain 
remarkable funding now available from the state.** For example, it has been 
stated, with some naivety, that the Institute provided a chance to activate history 
research per se while historians at the University were mainly engaged in his- 
tory teaching.” It was also during this time that the first academic periodicals 
devoted to history appeared in Latvian. Along with the publication series, which 
started already in the 1920s by the University of Latvia and the Latvian National 
Archive,” there were two more academic journals issued up to the year 1940 
being the quarterly Journal of the Institute published since 1937 (resumed in 
1991) and another periodical magazine concerned with history named Antiqui- 
ties and Arts (Senatne un Mäksla) issued by the Ministry of Education since 
1936. 

Although there was a certain progress regarding the institutionalization of 
history studies and crafts in general, constraints were nonetheless placed on the 
contents of history. At an official level the spirit of nationalism mentioned ab- 
ove was explained as the duty of historians to demonstrate a continuity of the 
Latvian nation as if it had prevailed since the 13 century™ in order to maintain 
legitimacy of the present authoritarian Latvian state in general and its political 
system in particular. As the matter of fact, no institutions existed with the purpo- 
se to take care of the issues of cultural history in particular, although one could 
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indeed speak of a kind of Kulturkampf being carried out during the 1930s as to 
Latvianize the current social and cultural milieu of Latvia.” 

However, Andrejs Plakans has argued for a different assessment of the ten- 
dency towards writing an exclusively national history at that time. He also ob- 
served that the methodological consequences pointed at similar calls for “his- 
tory from the bottom up” in Western historiography since the 1960s, advancing 
into studies of particular social groups carried out by the authors themselves 
belonging to these communities, e.g. in the case of history of women or the 
Native Americans.” If it is not regarded as an example of “reading history back- 
wards”””, this statement indeed has a certain point; yet one should also keep in 
mind that the Latvian national historiography obviously tended to emphasize 
every possible contrast between the Latvian and the Baltic-German culture ta- 
ken for granted, to say the least.’ 

Latvian nationalism was the leading paradigm for cultural history-writing as 
seen from the works devoted to the Duchy of Kurland, a favorite research topic 
of that time. A conclusive analyses recently performed by Imants Lancmanis‘? 
asserts that it was yet another way for the authoritarian regime to gain a kind of 
historical substantiation by using associations with the idealized image of Duke 
Jacob Kettler (1610-1682) compared to the one of Ulmanis as the new pater 
patriae. Curiously enough, the fact that it was a state ruled by the Baltic-German 
nobility and that the heir apparent of the mediaeval Livonia was far less popular 
in traditional history interpretations of the inter-war period, actually played no 
considerable role here. 

Another aspect of interest inherent to the Latvian historiography of the inter- 
war period was that the historical school of jurisprudence remained in its place, 
but had a different vector: for now efforts were made to substantiate the histo- 
rical equity for the Latvians. Besides, the prevalence of so-called inner history 
over other aspects of past human investigation® also speaks for a typical feature 
inherited along with this concept.®' 
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Arveds Svabe, with the history of law being a centerpiece of his professional 
interests, was just the person to maintain this continuity of concepts“ based on 
condition that law and legal culture in a given society are phenomena arising 
from the special “community of social life” shared by a particular nation.* This 
conception, obviously adopted from Numa Fustel de Coulanges (1830-1889), 
was used in Svabe’s work The Latvian Legal History approaching the develop- 
ment of legal institutions as a part of social history including historical menta- 
lity of the native population from the Viking Age to the second half of the 19" 
century.“ 

This leads us to the key question of this paper, as legal history was actually 
one of the core elements in the historiography of Latvia in the inter-war period. 
As for the conceptual frame of cultural history, we start with a general expla- 
nation of the term available in the first national encyclopedia of Latvia issued 
during the inter-war period and edited by Švābe, including two different aspects 
in its definition.‘ 

On the one hand, a close connection was noted between the domain of cul- 
tural history, believed to differ from the routine studies of political and military 
events of the past, as well as of sociology and ethnology, the latter including 
research of both material culture items and folklore materials representing the 
mental culture of the nation. In this way, the concept of cultural history in ques- 
tion here actually reflected the ideas of Lamprecht“ although the author was not 
quoted directly in the text pointing at Kurt Breysig’s (1866-1940) “attempt to 
find the laws for the development of culture” instead.” 

On the other hand, the definition of the subject was constructed to compound 
the Neo-Kantian perspective and concepts of the Geisteswissenschaften alike, 
explaining that 


“[...] cultural history, though investigating individual facts representing cer- 
tain epochs and regions, is not a discipline of its own: it is just a constituent 
part of historical science in general, dealing with the specific contents of 


religion, philosophy, economics, law and other spheres of human activities”. 
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At this point it is possible to assert that a general connection to the German tradi- 
tion in the philosophy of history remained the most evident in Latvia during the 
inter-war period, as seen from the works quoted in contemporary publications. 
A particular interest in the epistemology theory of Wilhelm Windelband (1848- 
1915) and Heinrich Rickert (1863-1936) was shared by philosopher Teodors 
Celms (1893-1989), actually concerned with the Husserlian phenomenology 
and cultural critic.” In relation to history Celms emphasized Rickert’s concept 
of theorethische Wertbeziehung concluding that “it is not the task of a historian 
to judge the events of the past, rather to establish their significance in accordan- 
ce to some cultural value of an overall importance - be it science, art, morality 
etc.” 

This was an opinion similar to the principles of history-writing proposed by 
Augusts Tentelis” speaking of the necessity to understand the author of a histo- 
rical text describing a world of his own (although not using the word mentality 
directly”) thus allowing the historian to reveal facts related to cultural history to 
an extent greater than before. 

The problem whether an objective estimation according to cultural history 
events was possible or not was picked up by Svabe in his conceptual essay devo- 
ted to tasks of the Latvian historians.” However, his answer was a Strict refusal, 
looking upon cultural history as precisely distinguished by its immanent subjec- 
tivity. To confirm this statement, Svabe turned to the thesis produced by Johan 
Huizinga (1872-1945) about history as a science of a somewhat spiritual form 
inherent to a certain culture.“ Therefore, history on the whole and especially 
cultural history in particular can only be understood by representatives of the 
culture in question which in turn makes explanatory contradictions inevitable 
considering the variety of appraisal criteria and the force of irrational factors. 

Another way of negotiating the specific objectives of cultural history and the 
possible directions documentation was represented by historian Robert Vipper 
(1859-1954), who in 1924 decided to emigrate from the Soviet Union to Latvia, 
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where he stayed for the next sixteen years. As a professor at the University of 
Latvia from 1927 to 1938, Vipper lectured on the modern history and was also 
interested in the issues concerning philosophy and methodology of history. His 
book The Great Problems of History published in 1940 provided a brief survey 
of theories from Vico (1668-1744) to the discussions of the early 20" century. 

Following the Neo-Kantian distinction between the exact and humanitarian 
sciences, Vipper pointed out the subjectivity of all history explanations” while 
concentrating on the German Historical School of Economics and in particular 
on Werner Sombart's (1863-1941) concept of erklärende Wissenschaft, which 
he believed constituted a new paradigm of historical methodology.” However, 
according to his definition, this approach turned out to be merely a description 
of cultural development without any distinct borders. 

In his theoretical contemplations Vipper used to agree with Oswald Spengler 
(1880-1936) to maintain the idea about cultural history as a complex subject.” 
Vipper also noted that his perspective was different from that of Spengler while 
Vipper himself was less interested in, as he stated, the aesthetical and philo- 
sophical issues of history attributed to Spengler’s approach rather than in the 
events responding to “the social way of life, political changes and wars as well 
as the destiny shared by theories of a religious, moral, social and political ori- 
gin”. 

In 1936 Vipper published a preposition for new periodization of the “social 
and cultural evolution” in Europe as follows: 1) The Age of Barbarism from the 
6" to the 10" century; 2) The Age of Ecclesiastical Culture from the 10" to the 
end of the 13" century; 3) The Age of Urban Culture from the 13% century to 
the 1560s; 4) The Age of Aristocratic and Monarchical Culture from the 1560s 
to 1789; 5) The Age of Bourgeois or Democratic Culture from 1789 to the 20" 
century included.” 

This system was clearly inspired by Spengler’s ideas as seen from Vipper’s 
perspective, speaking of a period covering three or four centuries and charac- 
terized by a particular complex of ideas and the associated Weltanschauung as 
the core of this periodization.*” Although the very notion of culture was not 
explicated by Vipper in any particular detail, it is evident from the context that it 
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was the history of ideas and social institutions to constitute the evolution process 
mentioned above. Once again, nearly every aspect of human history was to be 
included, e.g. agriculture and industry, science and art, administration, finances 
as well as the foundations of customs, family and social structure of society.*! 

When dealing with the theoretical issues of cultural history another Russian 
emigrant, Vasilii Sinaisky (1876-1949), a professor of civil law at the University 
of Latvia from 1922 to 1944 should be mentioned regarding his theory about 
the origins of culture and law. Interpretation of culture as “the manifestation of 
religious spirit” offered by Sinaisky* resembles the ideas of Pavel Florensky 
(1882-1937), yet it could be more fascinating to look at some of Sinaisky’s 
thoughts on the role of writing in ancient cultures, e.g. hieroglyphs, expressing 
either a technical or secular and sacral meaning in ancient religious rites, juris- 
prudence, philosophy and architecture,“ actually responding to far more recent 
conceptions to that point.” 

On the other hand, the studies of V. Sinaisky could be compared to those of 
Svabe, considering their common intention to link the history of law and the 
history of culture in general. Here also the sociology of culture as developed by 
Alfred Weber (1868-1958) might be regarded as another aspect shaping the con- 
text of their works according to a similar understanding of culture being created 
by particular society. A more distinct parallel between Švābe and Sinaisky was 
the perception of culture and civilization as two opposite concepts shared by 
both authors. 

Considering the definition quoted above, culture for Sinaisky was a repre- 
sentation of the universal world order and regularity. Thus culture consists of 
values and meanings elaborated by man in his communication with the world 
created by God, while civilization is to be only a form for the substance of cul- 
ture subordinated to the latter in its ontological status. The spirit of particular 
culture, in turn, is conditioned to the spirit of the age, a Zeitgeist indeed, to work 
as the moving power for human creativity.?’ Therefore, in order to understand a 
certain culture in a way sufficient for a meaningful investigation, one has to turn 
towards the historical context for the period of time in question. 
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Arveds Svabe was altogether less original regarding the contents of cultu- 
re and civilization than to follow the current trend in depicting civilization as 
the cosmopolitan element of human life, also related to the universal standards 
and ways of social perception contrary to that of culture with a strong national 
foundation expressed in common mentality, origin, language, and also usually 
a common destiny. Thus civilization is for the most part represented by urban 
environment opposed to rural milieu as the cradle of national culture P 

The works of Arveds Svabe are of particular interest in the context of this pa- 
per considering the role he had in the establishment of cultural history discipli- 
ne within the Latvian national historiography. According to his autobiography, 
Svabe started his studies in 1912 at the private A. L. Shan’avsky University in 
Moscow, at first in biology, then in history as he became interested in Latvian 
ethnology and culture.® In 1921 Švābe published a book The History of Latvian 
Culture attempting to reconstruct the cultural and social life of the Latvians 
starting with the prehistoric age and the subsequent period of mediaeval Livo- 
nia. This project was never concluded in the form the author intended, yet it was 
the beginning for A. Svabe to come forward with a theory of cultural history. 

In this regard, Svabe’s book was marked by two basic statements typical 
for the understanding of tasks and methods of cultural history-writing in Latvia 
since then. Firstly there was a thematic explanation of political origin stating 
that the main task of the book will be the illustration of the struggle of the Lat- 
vians to retain and develop their culture under disadvantageous circumstances. 
Secondly, the methodological part of the issue explained the meaning of cultural 
history: a complex of investigations related to the material, social, and spiritual 
culture of the nation. This complex included a number of particular subjects 
concerning also the sexual, religious, scientific and aesthetic aspects of social 
life.” 

The didactic part of this concept concerning objectives of the Latvian culture 
history was later adjusted according to the common spirit of the authoritarian 
regime, explained in the prescribed definition of main tasks, to study the cultural 
influences coming from abroad, to extract the national specific of Latvian cul- 
ture and to investigate the reception, absorption and fusion of different cultural 
elements and, last but not least, to evaluate positive and negative consequences 
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of any kind of exterior impact historically present in the Latvian culture.” Since 
this approach was manifested not only in the works of Svabe alone, it was rather 
a trend described by Simkuva as the monologist tradition” characteristic for 
cultural history-writing practice in Latvia. 

In 1939 the structural issues composing the cultural history were subsequent- 
ly further explicated in a program drafted by Svabe for the forthcoming study 
about the history of Latvian culture, this time prepared by the State Council of 
Culture, intended to coordinate and control professional institutions engaged in 
all kinds of activities regarding the cultural life under guidance of the autho- 
ritarian regime. The program outlined seven paragraphs consisting of several 
subjects, to mention just the major topics: (1) history of settlements i.e. histo- 
rical demography including topography and types of settlements; (2) economic 
history; (3) social history; (4) history of municipalities and domestic policy; 
(5) history of the Church and its denominations; (6) history of spiritual culture 
including the history of ideas; (7) history of the material culture in the ethnogra- 
phic sense of the term.” 

This concept of cultural history was in fact one of a total history propagated 
by Lamprecht at the turn of the 20" century and intended to cover nearly every 
single item of human activities apart from military events and diplomacy alto- 
gether characteristic for the inter-war period in general.’ 

Although Svabe decided to narrow down this concept afterwards, two kinds 
of subject definitions were still proposed. The first, for an operation on a larger 
scale, was described above, while the second interpretation of cultural history 
followed a somewhat “older and limited understanding”, which Svabe prefer- 
red most, still derived from the Geisteswissenschaften of the 19" century and 
speaking of “the manifestations of the national spirit in folklore, literature, art, 
religion, customs and in the material appearances of social life” 5 

A methodological problem emerged in regard to cultural history as national 
science. The importance of folklore, notably the Latvian folk songs for it and 
the possibility to use them as a historical source was discussed in two different 
approaches in the 1920s-1930s from a socio-cultural or historical perspective. 
Svabe’s book History of the Latvian Culture caused a discussion and received 
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critical reviews.” Švabe considered the folk songs to be sociologic material to 
study the structure of society and social relationships preserved in some, as he 
believed, documentary relicts of the legal culture.” 

Linguist and ethnologist Péteris Smits (1869-1938) agreed with Sväbe that 
all written mediaeval sources are biased by nature because they are composed 
by non-Latvian authors and should therefore be pitted against the Latvian folk 
songs” as being closer to the initial ethnic culture when compared to folk tales 
and legends sharing motifs of a more international character.” This opinion was 
supported by another ethnologist Karlis Straubergs (1890-1962) recognizing the 
folk songs to be a historical source of extraordinary value.'” 

However, the main problem with the Latvian folk songs being treated as 
a kind of historical source arises from the impossibility to determine an exact 
chronology for them even in the terms of centuries. Arveds Svabe was also awa- 
re of this obstacle as well as the threat to perceive “such disseminate fragments 
from the past [...] as the relicts of a cultural system that actually never existed 
in this form constructed by ethnologists thereafter”, as his critics noticed. For 
example, Augusts Tentelis was among the first to point out the problematic chro- 
nology of folklore, concluding that folk songs should not be treated as historical 
facts but rather as material for ethnic psychology studies.'” 

Logical arguments against the somewhat romantic and biased belief in the 
exclusive historical value of folk songs were also mooted in 1925 by Janis 
Berzins (1883-1940), a historian and director of the Latvian National Archi- 
ve, who noted the fact that this source was actually constructed in its textual 
form, with some exceptions, in the second half of the 19" century only and 
had been exposed as such to the political requirements of the Latvian national 
movement.!% 
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Moreover, Bērziņš performed a strict examination of folk songs according to 
the prescribed principles for critique of sources divided into relicts (Überreste) 
and narrative texts (Tradition)'*, coming to the conclusion!” that the Latvian 
folk songs include elements of both types, yet having neither theoretical grounds 
nor factual evidence to be considered more objective than the traditional written 
sources historians ought to deal with. 

The socio-cultural approach to the use of folklore materials as historical 
sources represented by Sväbe, Smits and Straubergs in the 1930s was deter- 
mined very much by the concept of social ethnography developed by Wilhelm 
Heinrich [von] Riehl (1823-1887) in the middle of the 19" century, especially in 
regard to its “associative and intuitive” methodology." Yet this approach could 
seem perhaps a little less out-dated when considering a similar trend in the Ger- 
man Volkskunde of the early 1920s attempting to identify the nation’s forms of 
life in the past along with their whys and wherefores.'” 

Thus the Latvian national school of historiography of the inter-war period 
shows two particular trends regarding cultural history: one of searching for new 
themes and subjects to investigate and the other concerned with the adapta- 
tion of different concepts taken from Western Europe, especially following the 
German tradition of the Geistes- and Kulturwissenschaften. As rare as it was, 
cultural history nevertheless shaped an actual trend in the development of the 
national historiography, while at the same time leaving us guessing what could 
have been the outcome of these initial attempts if the course of political events 
had taken another path. 

The tradition of the inter-war period Latvian national historiography deve- 
loped and slightly rectified itself in exile after 1944. As for the cultural history, 
it was presented in a book published by essayist and literature critic Andrejs 
Johansons (1922-1983) in Stockholm and devoted to the cultural history of Lat- 
via in the 18" century. This merely descriptive book offers a cluster of factual 
evidence yet still not catching the latest epistemology issues and it has remained 
the sole attempt to create a systematic survey of the local cultural history. 
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World War II and subsequent years of Soviet occupation (1940-1941/1944- 
1991) profoundly changed the circumstances for history-writing in Latvia. After 
the displacement of the Baltic-Germans in 1939-1940, the next surge of emigra- 
tion followed in 1944; this time majority of the Latvian intellectuals left country 
to avoid expected oppressions of the returning Soviet regime. Although most of 
the pre-war historians continued professional activities in exile at a surprising 
extent, they were mainly concerned with the history of politics and economics, 
in some particular cases turning also to accounts that fell somewhere into the 
wide field of social history.'” 

In the course of Latvia’s Russification after the World War II the historical 
science had to undergo substantial changes in both institutional and personal 
issues. The Latvian Institute of History was reorganized in 1946 and integrated 
in the new system of the Academy of Sciences of the Latvian SSR, created 
according to Soviet standards; in fact, the word Latvia was carefully removed 
from its title. Until 1959, according to common practice in the USSR, it was 
called the Institute of History and Material Culture, the latter part standing for 
ethnography as a component of historical research, while later on the title beca- 
me shorter: the Institute of History of the Academy of Sciences. 

The history studies remained pro forma a significant component in terms of 
higher education as well as research of the past. In the years known as the So- 
viet period an increasing amount of historians had institutional bases in both the 
Latvian State University and the Academy of Sciences while at the same time 
lacking the opportunity of a diversified reconstruction of the past, for priority 
was given to political and economic issues of the recent history. 

The works published on the Soviet Latvian historiography reveal to have no 
references to the very notion of cultural history at all while including sections 
devoted to ethnography and publications describing educational and cultural ac- 
tivities in the second half of the 19" century.! The situation was quite similar 
in the early 1980s to mention, in fact, a new field of historiography being esta- 
blished concerning the “Investigation of Development of the Latvian Socialist 
Culture”!!! dealing with works on the Soviet cultural policy in Latvia after the 
World War II. Thus the situation in Latvia during the Soviet period could be 
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compared to that in the German Democratic Republic''?, where the works either 
devoted to the history of ideas or the history of culture had to be stopped on the 
level of official historiography actually being the only possible one. 

The Soviet political regime also set new conditions for historians to retain 
a monopoly during the whole period in question and resulting in (1) a rigorous 
ideological control over the profession, (2) the obligatory use of historical ma- 
terialism as the basic concept, and (3) accepting priority for subjects of political 
and economic history. Besides, research of the cultural aspects of history was 
to follow the custom of not overestimating the Western impact on the Baltic 
Region now being a part of the Soviet Union.'!* The new state of affairs in 
historiography started with radical critics of previous conceptions, for instance, 
against the impact of Neo-Kantian tradition for the reason that such concepts 
are contradictory to the causal explanation of history in the sense of the Marxist 
theory as interpreted by the Soviet ideology.''* 

The second political demand to history-writing affected personalities, as 
most of the historians of the inter-war period was considered to be anti-Soviet 
by nature and therefore unwelcome even if they no longer resided in Latvia. 
In fact, Robert Vipper, who spent the last years of his life (1941-1954) as a 
Soviet academic in Moscow, was the only person allowed to represent previ- 
ous tradition in historiography explicitly, although he was also criticized for his 
“idealistic conceptions”.''> Obviously, it was difficult for the Soviet officials to 
accuse him of being a Latvian bourgeois nationalist, a cliché often used to mark 
persona non grata for the regime, which was the case for both Arveds Svabe 
and Augusts Tentelis. 

Another problem typical for historians of the Soviet period was an overall 
limited influence from abroad, yet with some exclusion in regard to member sta- 
tes of the Warsaw Pact.''‘ This restriction was indeed ideological, deriving from 
the fact that particularly the so-called Baltic Republics were considered unre- 
liable in terms of loyalty to Soviet Union because of the national independence 


being dept alive in the social memory of the local population.'*” 
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Nevertheless, there is no need to speak of a kind of isolation from the outside 
world of history-writing, for there were also remarkable attempts to catch the 
spirit of the age by authors such as Vasilii Doroshenko (1924-1992), a historian 
of economics noted on international level for researching the issues of trade and 
agriculture in the early modern age Livonia. His monograph The Estate and the 
Market published in 1973 in Russian should be mentioned''® dealing with eco- 
nomy of the Jesuit Collegiums situated near Riga at the turn of the 17" century. 
Here the quantitative data of production and trade was used to represent the 
ground level of history while the main task for Doroshenko was to demonstrate 
how the cultural context formed economic activities of the age dependent on the 
mentality shared by members of the Jesuit community as social actors. 

In the Soviet period the writing of cultural history in Latvia drifted almost 
completely to the domain of ethnography and art history (including the histo- 
ry of literature), and was perceived as merely a marginal research object, con- 
sequently leading to provincialism. This was noted by historian Alnis Svelpis 
(1928-1990) in the interdisciplinary conference of historians, sociologists, phi- 
losophers and linguists named Cultural Traditions and Cultural Milieu held at 
the Academy of Sciences in the spring of 1988.''° Yet another problem arising 
from this was the lack of theoretical foundations comparable to the experience 
of the West in the second half of the 20 century!”, which could be used to 
take up the writing of cultural history in the proper sense of the word. This can 
also be illustrated by the fact that, until the late 1980s, there were no attempts 
in Latvia to adopt the semiotic theory of culture'?' developed by Yuri Lotman 
(1922-1993) which was well-known at that time. 

The ideological frame of the Soviet historiography, emphasizing the class 
war relationships as the dominant driving force in society, caused a dual attitude 
towards cultural history: the material part of historical heritage, i.e. the cultural 
monuments like buildings and works of art, were still regarded as objects worth 


evaluating and studying contrary to the historical context of these objects.'? 
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However, there were also some advantages in the study of art history as 
indicated by the book of Imants Lancmanis about Liepäja, first published in 
1983' and hardly ever influenced by demands of the Soviet ideology. Instead, 
it presented a wide spectrum of events and actions reaching far more than just 
a historical account of architectural and sculptural items preserved in the town. 
Here again the approach was to reconstruct the correlation between the epoch as 
a social frame and the actions of individuals and groups in the course of history 
creating its contents and sometimes changing the borders of the parameters. 

This means that in both cases of Doroshenko and Lancmanis one could point 
to some influence by Fernand Braudel’s (1902-1985) ideas representing the se- 
cond generation of the Annales School because of a similar intention to recons- 
truct the interplay between the static elements and the dynamics of history as 
represented on different levels of events taking place in certain space and time. 
Moreover, Braudel’s interpretation of history with the accentuation of economic 
processes was also more suitable for Soviet historians trained in accordance to 
the Marxist methodology, especially in regard to bonding material conditions or 
civilization with particular human activities usually marked as the manifestation 
of culture." 

There were also some other patterns regarding the history of science as well 
as the history of book-publication in Latvia, which should be considered when 
speaking of the investigation of the cultural history in the Soviet period. As 
noted before, there was a limited possibility to publish texts on cultural history 
issues attributed to the legacy (sic!) of the Baltic German community from the 
1970s onwards.'2 

This direction was especially promoted by academic Janis Stradiņš develo- 
ping the history of exact sciences in Latvia since the late 1950s while touching 
also the issues of cultural history.'” Although, following the classic tradition 
of biographical essays about individual scientists or institutions more or less 
related to a particular historical context,'” Stradiņš’ publications represented 
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the most prominent and, perhaps, also the most popular way of writing cultural 
history in the Soviet Latvia.'”* 

On the other hand, somewhat less popular but certainly not less important 
was the research direction one might include into the trend in the West labeled 
the history or reading.'? Here a detailed investigations taking decades were un- 
dertaken by librarian and bibliographer Aleksejs Apinis (1926-2004), resulting 
in his three monographs on the history of the Latvian book publication and its 
impact upon the social and cultural processes in Latvia from the early 16" to the 


late 19% century!” 


as well as in the research devoted to manuscript literature of 
the Latvian pietists (Herrnhuter) in the 18% and 19* century.” 

Aside from the overall positivistic and descriptive disposition of these works 
related inter alia to their trail-blazing role in the research field, there was a pu- 
blication in 1991"? worth mentioning in regard to the methodological principles 
Apinis relied on to deal with the culture of reading in Latvia. These princip- 
les reflect the influence of concepts common for the history of ideas while the 
periodization of Mediaeval, Renaissance, Baroque and Enlightenment culture 
actually reminds of the typology of culture practiced since the second half of the 
19% century, here denoted by the author as the “universal stages of the spiritual 
life”! of a given society. 

However, Apinis also used the concept of culture divided into sectors of 
institutionalized or systematized activities of high-culture and those attributed 
to “the primordial forces of folk-culture” presuming that the history of reading 
will provide a new perspective on the interplay of these aspects.'** On the whole, 
this essay can be regarded as an envoy for the possible directions yet to emerge 
in cultural history research in the future. 
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IV 


In conclusion, some words should be said about the most recent developments 
in the historiography of cultural history of Latvia. Although the twenty years 
spent after the restoration of the independent state are somehow comparable 
to the inter-war period observed above, it is nevertheless a very recent history 
indeed. The post-Soviet era has marked a new stage in the historiography of 
Latvia affecting many aspects. 

Although there still is no single institution particularly engaged in cultural 
history research, the Latvian State Historical Archives has turned into a centre 
of historical investigations, to mention the quarterly periodical Latvijas Arhivi/ 
Archives of Latvia issued since 1994 and the document edition series named 
Sources of History published since 1999.'°5 

Another editorial project related to cultural history starting the Academy of 
Sciences on an intentional level in the 1970s was finished recently in 2007 when 
the four volumes representing Johann Christoph Brotze’s (1742-1823) collec- 
tion albums named Zeichnungen und deren Beschreibungen were published 
including subjects of social and cultural history of the late 18" and early 19% 
century as the descriptions and images of building constructions, ethnographic 
items and customs of social estates as well as historical landscape of the age in 
general Im 

New institutions such as the Academy of Culture founded in 1990 and en- 
gaged mainly in the cultural theory issues!” have been created. In fact, this has 
been an actual trend in Latvia since the 1990s because historiography here did 
not experience the established discussion taking place in 1960s-1980s in the 
West between authors supporting the Anglo-American trend of Cultural Studies 
and that of cultural history or the Kulturwissenschaften attributed to the German 
tradition.!* 

While the collapse of the Soviet political and ideological control system 
provided an opportunity for advancing investigations considering any possible 
subject of cultural history, the actual situation of regained national independence 
is once more proving to have priority over political history. This resulted in 
statements being inherited from the 1930s, such as that “the history of Latvia is 
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99139 ; 


first and foremost the history of Latvian nation”’” including also cultural history 


of the Latvians as one of its subdivisions.'* 

However, at the same time a different trend has become evident, attempting 
to change the very perspective applied to the cultural history of Latvia. This 
new approach is more related to that shared in historical anthropology bringing 
out the particulars rather than the imagined inner coherence of culture present 
at every society or social group.'* This confirms the opinion that the “Latvian 
culture is, in fact, the result of the interaction of different cultures historically 
bound to the territory of present-day Latvia”'*; standing therefore for a mul- 
ticultural reality, one should observe the cultural history of Latvia in its very 
basic principles. In fact, the synthesis of different perspectives typical of an 
age in their particular historical context could be illustrated by the book about 
coexistence and confrontation among the inhabitants of Riga in the late 19" and 
early 20" century.'* 

Since the early 1990s there was a trend to acquire theoretical concepts of 
the Annales School as well as cultural history, to mention Ute Daniels ar- 
ticle Kultur und Gesellschaft. Überlegungen zum Gegenstandsbereich der So- 
zialgeschichte (1993) published in Latvian to start a discussion of the issue.'* 
However, the concepts related to gender history'* and the social anthropology'* 
have been most influential; to be mentioned here is the monograph by Vita Zelée 
concerned with the Latvian newspapers as media for building an intellectual 
frame for the public space of the emerging Latvian nation in the 19" century'*, 
reflecting the impact of social sciences also evident in the latest historiography 
of Latvia. 
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Finally, a particular perspective for cultural history research could be noticed 
relating to the field of oral history also promoted since the 1990s by the Institu- 
tion of Sociology and Philosophy at the Academy of Sciences with the project 
of National Oral History: The Resource for the Analyze of Cultural, Social and 
Identity-Building Processes.'” Yet once again, a parallel to the former German 
Democratic Republic could be observed there in regard to the concept of experi- 
ence in the oral history becoming so popular,'* perhaps, as an imaginary way to 
compensate the compulsory loss of social memory during the years of the Soviet 
political rule. 

Thus some aspects of the new cultural history are evident in the recent histo- 
riography of Latvia in a sense of understanding culture not as a complex of in- 
stitutional bodies or objects, which was criticized in the late 1980s,'%! but rather 
in terms of culture as the frame of different activities shaping the context for 
historical explanations.'%? Considering there are notable works reflecting the im- 
pact of interdisciplinary approach along with new source materials published, it 
1s also quite evident now that the cultural history of Latvia in the proper sense of 
the word is yet to be expected. 
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A would-be science? 
A history of material culture in Poland before 
and after the year 1939 


IGOR KAKOLEWSKI 


Cultural history as a research topic is being taken up by many historians or 
smaller research groups at Polish universities or academic institutions in pres- 
ent-day Poland. However, in the twentieth century and at the beginning of the 
twenty-first century there is a lack of any institution dealing with research into 
cultural history in accordance with its statutes — with one exception. This excep- 
tion is the Institute for the History of Material Culture of the Polish Academy of 
Sciences (IHMC PAS), which was renamed in 1992 into the Institute of Archae- 
ology and Ethnology of the PAS (IAE PAS). Contrary to its original and present 
name, its research team, which was and still is not only made up of archaeolo- 
gists and ethnologists, but to a large part also of historians, has not only carried 
out a great deal of research into concrete problem questions of the history of 
material culture in the last fifty years, but is also developing the discourse on the 
theory and methodology of cultural history research itself.' 

At the same time, the history of the IHMC PAS—which was founded at a 
time when Stalinism in Poland was reaching its climax —deserves attention for 
two reasons: On the one hand, it is an interesting example of the relationship 
between an academic institute and the totalitarian and later—the more liberal 
the regime became— authoritarian state; on the other hand it is an example of an 
attempt, controlled from above, to establish a new academic discipline which 


1 Cf. comparing the topic of material culture and cultural studies, above all from the 
ethnological perspective in German: FEEST, 2003, p. 239-254; HAHN 2005; KÓNIG, 
2003, p. 95-118. 
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would comply with the ideological requirements of the Communist leadership. 
In my paper I would like to examine the development phases of research on 
cultural history at the IHMC— today IAE—against the background of the great 
political changes which gave the post-war history of Poland its corresponding 
rhythm, including the watershed of 1989 which brought about the end of the 
communist People’s Republic of Poland. 

The history of the IHMC begins in the first post-war years when the com- 
munist power was establishing itself in Poland, and then in the period of the 
setting-up of the system of totalitarian suppression during the heyday of Stalin- 
ism, i.e. around the years 1949 to ca. 1953/54 The new communist policy of 
so-called methodological reconstruction began in the academic sector at the end 
of the forties. This reconstruction at that time consisted in revising the bases of 
the humanities and social sciences in the sense of Stalinist vulgar Marxism, the 
core of which in turn represented the concept of the philosophy of historical 
materialism. The Polish Academy of Sciences, founded in the 1950s, facilitated 
the methodological reconstruction. Its task was to centralise Polish science. The 
rulers’ intention was that the scientists in the institutes of the PAS, cut off from 
teaching work at the universities, would attract other scholars to follow then and 
organise science following the model of the Academy of Sciences of the Soviet 
Union. The Institute of History of the PAS came into being in 1953. The take- 
over of its management by a group of ardent progressive historians—as radical 
Marxists, who were linked with the structures of the Polish United Workers’ 
Party (PUWP), were called at that time—was, however, thwarted. Shortly after, 
the IHMC PAS was brought into being which was intended to propagate the 
new specifically Marxist scientific branch—the history of material culture. At 
the same time, the IHMC was intended to become a platform for interdisciplin- 
ary research within the triangle: Archaeology-Ethnography-History of Material 
Culture. In concrete terms, its task was to link together research problems of 
so-called prehistoric and early medieval archaeology, classical archaeology, the 
history of the material culture of the Middle Ages and the Modern Period, as 
well as ethnography. 

From 1949 on, at the latest, its development was accompanied by a wide 
methodological debate. Its key participant was Prof. Kazimierz Majewski—a 
Classical Archaeologist. Before the Second World War he had been a lecturer at 
the then Polish University of Lwöw and at the same time supporter of Poland’s 
Communist Party, during the Soviet occupation (1939-41 and again after 1944) 


2 On the genesis as well as the organisational beginnings of the IHMC PAS cf. among 
others, RUTKOWSKI, 2007, p. 221f., as well as the report: Instytut, 1977, p. 448. 
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he was Head of the Chair of Ancient History at the now Ukrainian-Soviet Uni- 
versity of Eviv, after 1945 he became Professor at the University of Wroctaw 
and finally, after 1954, first Director of the IHMC PAS.* In his programmatic 
article from 1954, he defined the history of material culture as a completely sov- 
ereign academic discipline— alongside legal and economic history — for research 
into the social-technical side of production, but also into so-called distribution 
in Marx’s metalanguage, as well as consumption. 

The key role in this was played by methodological-theoretical prerequisites 
of Karl Marx’s historic materialism, in its variant richly decorated with Stalin- 
ist vulgar formulations which was regarded as the basis for the new discipline. 
In addition at this time it was usual and indeed necessary to include quotations 
from the Soviet dictator’s supposed collected works in every more important 
publication. These ideological prerequisites can be summarised in the following 
way: The new Marxist history of material culture was intended to deal above 
all with the “social-technical, thus material side of the production process” and 
research into the “working implements and material products which had been 
created with the help of these tools, as well as people’s attitude to these tools 
and to the forces of nature, which were utilised in production in their historical 
development” * 

This definition is characteristic for two reasons. On the one hand, the Marx- 
ist philosophy of historical materialism, convinced, it is true of the integrity of 
the historical process and the need for its complex view, puts the main emphasis 
above all on research into the so-called basis of the historical process which 
is connected with the manufacture of material cultural objects. On the other 
hand, research into the so-called superstructure, thus the intellectual culture, 
was treated, if not with clear contempt, then it was at least accorded a subordi- 
nate historical significance as a consequences of the transformation in material 
culture. 

In addition, the second main emphasis of Marxist history of material culture 
lay in research, above all into the technical-social side of the production pro- 
cess,to a smaller extent by comparison into the technical-social side of phenom- 
ena which were connected e.g. with trade or consumption. By the way, this quite 
simply reflected the fact that in the Communist ideology of that time the main 
importance was attached to industrialisation and the development of industrial 
production as the main factors of economic development and at the same time 
the significance of trade and consumption was belittled. Characteristic for the 


3 RUTKOWSKI, 2007, p. 54. 
4  MAJEWSKI, 1953/54, p. 7. 
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new branch of historical science in Poland was that it fell back on the Soviet 
model, thus the fact that an Institute for the History of Material Culture also 
operated in the Soviet Union 

At the same time, in the same number of the main organ of the IHMC, the 
periodical Kwartalnik Historii Kultury Materialnej (Quarterly of the History 
of Material Culture)— apart from the ideologised manifesto by Kazimierz Ma- 
jewski°—an authoritative text for the new field of research appeared which was 
only little hampered by the stylistics of the official ideology. It is an extensive 
study of the beginnings of the modern horse-drawn cart by Józef Matuszewski, 
who even before the Second World War, thanks to a scholarship at the French 
Ecole des Chartres, was well acquainted with the latest French historiography.’ 
He adopted the theories of Richard Lefebvre de Notes, an outstanding technical 
historian, and “showed succinctly, almost boldly the importance of research into 
material culture for studies of civilisation as such” .’ In his article, Matuszewski 
showed how the principle of the horse’s harness, derived from the ancient yoke, 
meant that the horse, by pulling with its neck, was unable to utilise all its motor 
possibilities; however, Matuszewski did not agree with de Notes who claimed 
exaggeratedly that this had almost led to the downfall of the civilisation of An- 
cient Rome. At the same time, he referred to the role of the horse collar widely 
spread in the tenth century as an essential factor in the economic development 
of medieval and modern Europe. 


“[...] at the same time, the study by J. Matuszewski opens our eyes for the 
whole sphere of feedback, which had been in darkness up to now, lying be- 
tween mental, social and material culture. As a result of these positive initia- 
tions, [...] the authors and editorial board [of the VGMK—I.K.] became more 
sensitive to the need that the works published here are intended to show a 


wider cultural context”? 


5 ID., in particular p. 11f. 
Cf. also later opinions by the founding father of this branch of historical studies 
in the People’ Republic of Poland on the topic of the history of material culture: 
MAJEWSKI, 1957, p. 209-244; MAJEWSKI, 1960, p. 1-14; MAJEWSKI, 1973, p. 395-409; 
MAJEWSKI, 1976, p. 109-115; MAJEWSKI, 1978, p. 207-218. 

7 RUTKOWSKI, 2007, p. 48. 

8 Cf. a review and analysis of the article by MATUSZEWSKI in: SZTETTYLO, 1993, p. 23. 
ID., p. 23f. 
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It seems that it would be a mistake to credit the creation of the Polish Historical 
School of Material Culture solely to Marxist inspirations and a certain ideologi- 
cal fashion of the Stalinist period. The real pioneer of the history of material cul- 
ture as a separate field of research in Poland was probably the Poznan economic 
historian, Jan Rutkowski, who had already been outstanding long before the 
Second World War. Together with the historian Jan Bujak in Lwöw, he was co- 
founder in 1930 of the Roczniki Dziejów Spotecznych i Gospodarczych (Annals 
of Social and Economic History) —the Polish equivalent to the renowned French 
Annales, a periodical that had been founded a year before by Marc Bloch and 
Lucien Febvre. In this connection, it should be observed that the pre-war Polish 
School of Economic History of Bujak and Rutkowski, although it certainly re- 
mained under the influences of the French Annalistes in the 1930s, was born out 
of their own experience and formulated a similar programme to a certain degree 
independently of the Annales school. 

Shortly after the war, at the end of his life, in the period still before the 
importunate Stalinist indoctrination of Polish science, Jan Rutkowski wrote 
two extensive texts propagating the commencement of large-scale studies on 
the history of material culture.'* In this connection, Rutkowski sketched out the 
history of the development of cultural history, beginning with Thomas Buckle 
and Jacob Burckhardt—the founding fathers of this branch of historical studies 
around the mid-19" century—and also illustrating the subdivision of culture and 
its history into the history of material, social and intellectual culture, generally 
accepted at that time in European scholarship. For this reason, his standpoint 
can be described as being holistic. He maintained that basically intellectual and 
material culture should not be separated from one another and that real history 
as a science in reality was a history of culture. At the same time, however, 
he stipulated the extent of the research on the history of material culture as a 
special field that differs with regard to the focus of interest and methods from 
economic or legal history. In his opinion, the history of material culture did not 
just integrate research into the narrowly understood history of technology and 
lifeless objects into itself, but also into widely understood everyday culture (the 
latter was nota bene—completely in accordance with the approaches of the An- 
nales school—contrasted with the classical history of events). Rutkowski was of 
the opinion that the history of material culture should include interdisciplinary 
research, such as ethnology, archaeology and history. The complex of research 


10 The second paper in the form of an incomplete methodological study only appeared 
in 1959, cf. RUTKOWSKI, 1959, p. 5-61; cf. a review and analysis of the concept by Jan 
Rutkowski in: TOPOLSKI, 1980, p. 461-467. 
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themes should concern such questions as, e.g. the history of tools, industrial and 
agricultural technology, the history of transport and communication, the history 
of consumption, the material and moral bases of everyday and intellectual life, 
including the technical and material aspects of the history of education, the fine 
arts and architecture. 

However, in the People’s Republic of Poland in the first half of the fifties, 
there was only little room to pursue such a research programme into the history 
of material culture which would not have been ideologically burdened by Stalin- 
ism. The methodological reconstruction led to a centralisation of science, whose 
tool, in the opinion of the Communist rulers, should be the institutes of the Pol- 
ish Academy of Sciences. The most treasured possession of this process was 
certainly the Institute for the History of Material Culture which was intended 
to integrate the research work of archaeologists and ethnographers under the 
dominance of the representatives of the new Marxist discipline of the history of 
material culture. In addition, at the beginning of the 1950s a new subject was 
introduced at universities: the History of Material Culture which absorbed the 
previously separate subjects, Archaeology and Ethnography. This attack on the 
sovereignty of traditional academic disciplines led to a veiled rebellion shortly 
afterwards, in which archaeologists played first fiddle." 

This rebellion was reflected in the votes during the wide methodological de- 
bate at the head office of the First Faculty of Social Sciences of the PAS in 1955, 
thus at a time when, almost eighteen months after Stalin’s death, the first still 
timid signs of a weakening of the regime became visible. During this debate, 
three typical points of view were represented. 

The first point of view could be described as being radical. It presupposed 
that a history of material culture existed as a separate social science which re- 
searched into the social-technical aspects of class societies. This point of view 
was also presented in the form of a completely vulgarised thesis which said that 
intellectual culture was above all a product of the ruling classes and therefore 
above all an object of research by bourgeois scholarship. On the other hand ma- 
terial culture had been a product of the exploited classes, and for precisely this 
reason it should be the main subject matter of research of truly Marxist scholars. 

The second point of view, which represented a compromise so to speak, let 
the history of material culture come into being as an ancillary discipline which 
served historical science. Its supporters were in favour of an enigmatically for- 


11 This debate can be reconstructed on the basis of the three texts published in Kwar- 
talnik Historii Kultury Materialnej: KULCZYCKI, 1955, p. 519-562; HOLUBOWICZ, 
1955, p. 563-585 and the report of the debate: Dyskusja, 1955, p. 586-620. 
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mulated decentralisation in academic policy in the further future, although at 
the same time they declared themselves in favour of a dominance of the history 
of material culture at archaeological institutes. 

The third point of view, which can be described as being practical, assumed 
the possibility that a history of material culture did not exist as an autonomous 
discipline, but as a group of research topics. A large part of the prominent ar- 
chaeologists, whose autonomy was endangered, spoke out in this spirit as did 
also experienced and openly thinking historians. 

When considering this debate, it has to be pointed out that the majority of 
its participants, regardless of the viewpoint they represented, made use of the 
Marxist stylistics accepted at that time in their argumentation, often quite simply 
to avoid the accusation of divergent thinking or even of disloyalty towards the 
Communist Party. A correct deciphering of this Marxist-Stalinist slang, which 
would let us determine who represented which point of view, today represents a 
great challenge, above all for historians of the younger generation, which they 
can often not master. The participants in the 1955 debate gladly fell back on 
Soviet models in this connection. The supporters of the first viewpoint named 
above, who demanded the creation of a new Marxist history of material culture 
as a separate, progressive science, quoted the fact that the Academy of the His- 
tory of Material Culture had already been founded in Petrograd in 1919, which 
was later transformed into the Institute for the History of Material Culture of the 
Soviet Academy of Sciences. Their opponents fell back on similar stylistics and 
similar arguments; however, they said that behind the nameplate of the Soviet 
IHMC in reality there was just hidden an institute of archaeology. In this con- 
nection, they claimed that ultimately the “liquidatory endeavours of the Trotzky- 
ist vermin”*” against archaeology as a sovereign discipline in the Soviet Union 
had been curbed at the beginning of the second half of the thirties, thus during 
Stalin’s purges. 

The dispute about the sovereignty of the history of material culture as a 
separate discipline ended in Poland with a compromise. On the one hand, it was 
abolished as a subject at universities, on the other hand, however, the organisa- 
tional structures of the IHMC PAS were retained as an interdisciplinary platform 
for archaeologists, ethnographers and historians who specialised in the history 
of material culture. After the political breakthrough of 1956 and with the relative 
liberalisation of cultural and academic life in the People’s Republic of Poland, 
the IHMC PAS continued to exist in an organisational structure little changed by 
comparison with the initial period, despite certain changes in the 1960s, among 


12 DyskusJa, 1955, p. 608. 
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other things after the anti-Semitic hate campaign controlled by the Communist 
authorities in 1968, to which many scholars, also from the academic milieu, fell 
victim.” 

The ideological ballast decreased during the so-called thaw after 1956 which 
had a decisively positive influence on the quality of the research work initiated 
by the IHMC. The interesting thing in this connection is that, from the end of 
the fifties, the IHMC was the only institute in the Eastern bloc to bear the name 
Institute for the History of Material Culture. In its environment, the supporters 
of the viewpoint according to which the history of material culture represented a 
group of research topics, the research into which should lead to a better acquain- 
tance with the whole of cultural history, now set the tone.'* In this connection, 
inspiration was openly taken from Jan Rutkowski’s earlier concepts. The pro- 
jects inspired at the beginning of the 1950s led to the publication of important 
works from the fields of economic history, as well as prehistoric and classical 
history, in the following decades. The research work from the field of the history 
of material culture concentrated above all on two epochs—the Middle Ages and 
the Modern Age—falling back on the following topics, among others: The his- 
tory of Polish industry and Polish crafts, the settlement of the Polish territories, 
agriculture. The focus in this connection was also on the examination of the 
conditions of the material existence of different social strata. 

Generally speaking, a shift of research priorities was recorded in the sixties 
and seventies away from topics, such as the production technology of crafts, ag- 
riculture and industry, to topics, such as the culture of everyday life, the history 
of communication and travel, as well as widely understood consumption." This 
was certainly a reflection of the changes in the People’s Republic of Poland, 
where industrialisation had been carried through in the fifties and early sixties, 
and thus in the sixties and seventies society’s notice began to concentrate on 
consumption, the numerous deficits of which further strengthened researchers” 
attention. All the more so as the new government, which had seized power after 
the strikes on the Baltic coast in December 1970, made the increase in society 's 
level of consumption into one of its most important propaganda slogans. 

In addition, the shift in research priorities, above all to themes of the culture 
of everyday life, the history of communication and consumption, was due more 


13 On the organisational changes in the structure of the IHMC PAS see among other 
things the report: DZIAŁALNOŚĆ, 1970, p. 727f. 

14 Among others, the outstanding Polish medievalist Aleksander Gieysztor proposed 
such a perspective: GIEYSZTOR, 1958, p.143-154. 

15 SZTETYELO, 1993, p. 24f. 
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and more to the popularity of the works of the classical writers of the French 
Annales school, that had been translated into Polish, as well as Polish historians’ 
active contacts with this milieu. After 1956, this active intellectual exchange 
was possible for younger Polish historians, mainly thanks to a wave of scholar- 
ships for France, financed, of course, by the French government. It can probably 
be asserted without exaggeration that, above all at the end of the fifties and in the 
sixties, French historiography, in particular the Annales school, represented the 
proverbial window of the world for Polish historiography. By the way, the fact 
that IHMC archaeologists conducted excavations on medieval sites, e.g. in the 
Côte d'Or and in Aveyron,!* can give evidence of the importance of the contacts 
with the Ecole Practique des Hautes Etudes (IV section). 

All this was reflected in the methodological debates in IHMC circles. Par- 
ticular attention was paid in the discussion at the end of the sixties and begin- 
ning of the seventies to the first volume of the Civilisation materiélle et capital- 
isme by Fernand Braudel published in 1967. The pragmatists, who defended the 
viewpoint of the integrity of material culture with culture as such, now made use 
of the Annalistes’ concepts, which in turn called the autonomy of the history of 
material culture as a separate discipline into question. Let us here quote a voice 
from the methodological discussion at the IHMC in 1971: 


“The attempts by contemporary French historiography here are interesting. 
In the circle of the well-known periodical ‘Annales ESC”, a series of mono- 
graphs on selected questions of material culture has appeared which as a rule 
take up the involvement of human beings in the shaping of this culture; on 
the other hand, they avoid presenting the history of objects, e.g. the history 
of resources, tools, etc., without associating them with the respective social 
group. Following this series of monographs, a methodologically innovative 
work by Prof. F. Braudel, Civilisation materielle et capitalisme appeared. In 
its introductory section, the characteristics of the material culture of the age 
of capitalism are recorded micro-analytically, and people are shown in their 
everyday life. Consumption is to the forefront which, in the author’s opinion, 
necessitates the development of production, both technically and economi- 
cally. The whole structure of modern civilisation (its fixed and variable ele- 


ments) finds expression in the social and political life of this epoch.”'” 


16 Cf. among other things the report: DZIALALNOSC, 1970, p. 732. 
17 PIETRZAK-PAWLOWSKA, 1971, p. 106. 
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The new perspective fascinated and thus also shaped the scholars who defended 
the autonomy of the history of material culture as a separate academic discipline 
from a more traditional Marxist perspective. Their definition was expanded by 
the postulate of research works about widely understood consumption.'® Re- 
search on the history of fashion were often also postulated in the wide context of 
mental and economic transformations.'? 

The growing influence of the historiography of the Annales school and in 
general the opening of Polish historiography in the seventies and eighties to 
worldwide research work on cultural history, which became apparent, for ex- 
ample, in research into widely understood structures of everyday life, into élit- 
ist culture versus popular culture, or into the newly defined history of material 
culture, finds its confirmation in many interesting monographs and syntheses 
outside the circle around the IHMC. On the other hand, in the IHMC milieu, 
the new direction of research, that became established in western Europe, the 
United States and Canada in the second half of the twentieth century under the 
name industrial archaeology or also postmedieval archaeology”, also convinced 
them of the correctness of the endeavour to discover cultural contents in mate- 
rial objects. At the same time, old supporters of the Marxist defined history of 
material culture now began to newly discover the symbolic level of [material] 
things, maintaining: 


“We live among things and use them [...] in accordance with their intended 
purpose, but do not usually notice their symbolic side. However, precisely this 
side is a source of information for culture. They include significantly richer 
contents than words are capable of doing. Therefore, human beings have 
never limited themselves to words and use things in the exchange of ideas. 
Both the oil-lamp and the hammer and sickle [in symbolism, thus intellectual 
culture —I.K.] were newly discovered when their practical applicability had 


lost its significance with regard to civilisation.”! 


Despite the complete renunciation of ideological miasmas and the adoption of 
world-wide modern trends in cultural history research by IHMC PAS, and also 
despite its own creative contributions to this research work, after the watershed 
in 1989 and the restoration of full Polish sovereignty, this institution fell victim 


18 PAZDUR, 1971, p. 85-105. 

19 Dyskusja, 1971, p. 111 and 115. 

20 PAZDUR, 1977, p. 457-469. 

21 ID., S. 468; see also interesting comments: PAZDUR, 1973, p. 411-43. 
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to a kind of revenge. A revenge—that like every vengeance— was actually ir- 
rational in itself. This revenge consisted in the fact that at the turn of the years 
1991 and 1992, the IHMC was renamed Institute of Archaeology and Ethnol- 
ogy and the term History of Material Culture was completely deleted, although 
at this institute—after the archaeologists—precisely historians, who dealt with 
exactly this field, represented the second largest group in numbers.” Oddly 
enough, in 1991, the Russian IHMC in St. Petersburg was reactivated that had 
been transformed into the Institute of Archaeology in 1959. 

Fortunately, the change in the institute’s name did not result in the dismissal 
of the still energetic and creative scholars dealing with the history of material 
culture. At present they represent the probably most numerous group of histori- 
ans in Poland who deal with widely understood cultural historical research, who 
have an institutional framework, and—what is important in this connection— 
subject their research to profound methodological reflection.” They demand a 
resumption of the discussion of the theory of the history of material culture and 
point to the evolution of cultural history in the last 150 years, above all under 
the influence of structural, historical and cultural anthropology. Thus one be- 
comes aware in what way the anthropological-cultural perspective vanquished 
the positivistic-substantial research perspective, that had been elaborated in the 
second half of the 19" century and still dominated in the first half of the twenti- 
eth, which in its view of reality presupposed its subdivision into the intellectual 
and material sphere, or—in another variant—a subdivision into an intellectual, 
social and material culture. 

In this was, the anthropological and structural perspective begins to domi- 
nate in research into the history of material culture This assumes that the “anal- 
ysis of cultural phenomena may not just be based on factually compiled and 
separately considered elements [...]. The fundamental characteristics of the 
objects examined are, namely, not so much dependent on the characteristics 
of their substratum, “as on the method of the composition of the elements (the 
internal structure) and their place in a wider context (external structure)” 4 


22 PAZDUR, 1977, p. 468. 

23 A good example for this from the early nineties is the resumption of the discussion 
about the concept of the structures of everyday life and in general Braudel's concept 
of the history of material culture—for this cf. BoGucKA, 1996, p. 247-253; KAR- 
PINSKI, 1996, p. 303-304; KowEcka, 1996, p. 255-261; SowINa, 1994, p. 153-158; 
SZAROTA, 1994, p. 239-245; SZTETYLLO, 1994, p. 181-182; ToPOLSKI, 1994, p. 461- 
467; WRZOSEK, 1994, p. 167-172. 

24 TABACZYNSKI, 1993, p. 15. 
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Therefore the change in perspective for research into the history of material 
objects from the positivistic-substantial to the anthropological-structural one 
led to these objects being seen as correlates of the cultural heritage. In 1993, 
Stanisław Tabaczyfski, a Polish archaeologist and medievalist from the genera- 
tion of those who began their careers at the IHMC in the fifties, stressed in his 
reflection on the contemporary state of the history of material culture that mate- 
rial objects as such do not depict the content of culture, “which is above all a 
‘reality of ideas’, [however,] they do hold valuable information on the culture, 
they perpetuate temporal and spatial dimensions of cultural phenomena”. 

New theoretical approaches are being elaborated in parallel to modern re- 
search into concrete ways of looking at problems in the history of material cul- 
ture. Research into the newly defined everyday life brings particularly inter- 
esting results, e.g. with regard to the Early Modern Period and the extensive 
archive sources, such as lists of real property and similar documents which show 
the history of human beings among things and vice versa: the history of things 
among human beings. This in turn allows us to show the changeability, but also 
conversely the constancy of the processes of civilisation over a longer period 
of time. 


“In this view, the history of material culture comes directly into contact with 
ethnology, it is based on the achievements of medieval and modern archae- 
ology, e.g. on industrial archaeology. In this sense—one researcher of the 
middle generation from the IHMC, Andrzej Pośpiech, observes—academic 
archive studies of written sources, manuscript archive materials [...] could be 
described as word archaeology. It discovers namely—just like an archaeolo- 
gist through his excavations—archaeological monuments, sources of infor- 
mation about the conditions of life in the past, often unknown, fascinating 


through their exoticism and the colourful splendour of the detail“. 


If one looks from this perspective— Pośpiech adds— “the history of material cul- 
ture and mentality are one and the same thing”. ” 

At the same time, material culture historians are accompanied more and 
more by postmodernist awareness that our “pictures of the past are our construc- 
tions, and not just simply the past as such. In truth namely, by speaking about 


the past we are conducting a dialogue with one another about our culture [and at 


25 ID., p. 16; cf. TOPOLSKI, 1993, p. 421-425. 
26 POŚPIECH, 1997, p. 218. 
27 ID., S. 219; cf. also POŚPIECH, 1996, p. 263-270. 
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the same time] about their past”. This awareness accompanies me today, too, 
while I present the history of Polish research into the history of material culture 
in rough outline. 
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in the Writing and Teaching 
of Cultural History in Hungary 


ANDREA PETÓ 


A book series bound in reddish brown leather can be found on the bookshelves 
not only of every historian but of every intellectual family in Hungary. From this 
statement it is obvious that this book series was a bestseller. Only after the books 
are removed from the shelf does it become clear whether they belong to the orig- 
inal series published between 1939 and 1942 or are reprints from 1990-91. This 
book series is the Cultural History of Hungary (Magyar müvelödestörtenet) by 
Sándor Domanovszky in five volumes. The series, which was a collective effort 
of the leading historians of the period, promised a “different perspective” on 
history-writing, as indicated by Domanovszky himself in the introduction: 


“Focusing on the activity of the spirit which cannot be seen so sharply [...]. 
Instead of political life we would like to show the development of our culture 
to the reader [...]. Everything that fits into the social cohabitation and its 
frame belongs here. Besides the spiritual and cultural, what kind of material 
will also be covered in the volumes? The changing character of the toiled 
soil, the composition of the inhabitants by nationality, the economy, the vari- 
ous branches of intellectual life, and the way of life of different strata of the 


HI 


society [...]. 


1  DomMANOVszKY 1990, Vol. 1. Introduction (all translations are mine unless otherwise 
indicated) p. 17. 
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The book was illustrated with 2500 pictures and after underlining the backward- 
ness and isolation of Hungarian historiography, it gave a synthesis of historical 
research during the interwar period written by leading specialists in the sub- 
fields. The result as a synthesis was limited even in the eye of Domanovszky, 
who in the introduction explained that the reason why so many collaborators 
contributed to the volume was due to the lack of basic primary research. He 
also noted the differences in the approaches of the individual contributors, who, 
however, were all experts in their own respective fields, which made their con- 
tributions reliable. The motto of the introduction: “The work should offer what 
we can offer at the present state of our knowledge”” has serious epistemological 
consequences, which will be discussed later on in this article. 

The success ofthe volume during World War II does not require much expla- 
nation, especially because it promised the familiar framework: “In this presenta- 
tion the hero is replaced by the way of life, thinking, and creative activity of the 
mass of the nation.” But the success of the reprint after the annus mirabilis of 
1989 does, I believe, require an explanation, and I will return to this point. 

In 2010, Domanovszky does not even earn a Wikipedia entry on Hungar- 
lan historians, while the zeal to publish summary volumes on cultural history 
without first defining the nature of cultural history is still alive and well. I will 
examine the urgent need for summary volumes below. 

After the collapse of communism the first summary work on cultural history 
was edited by the ethnographer Läszlö Kösa and published in 1997. It was also 
published and reprinted in 2003, and since 1999 it has been available in English 
as Cultural History of Hungary (Magyar múvelódéstorténet) * The book is on 
the required reading list for several university courses in Hungary.” 

The editor, Kósa, defined the purpose of the collection as follows: 


“The relationship between man and the natural world, the changes in and 
moulding of inanimate and animate nature, are the threads that run through 
our book from beginning to end: we analyse changes in the Hungarians’ life- 
style and mentality, we examine their everyday experiences and their holi- 


days through the ages, the surrounding material world, the ideologies that 


2 Ib. 

3 Ip. 

4 Kosa, 1999. 

5 For an analysis of other encyclopedical publications after 1989 such as Pannon 


Chronicle and Hungarian Codex 1-5, see Monox, 2006, p. 818-830. 
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have shaped their lives and circumstances, and the habits and institutions of 


human communication and co-existence.” 


Parallel with this enterprise another important book series was begun: The Ency- 
clopedia of Hungarian Cultural History (Magyar Müvelödestörteneti Lexikon). 
For more than a decade 400 authors collected entries for this mega enterprise. 
The first volume was published in 2003, and as of 2010 eight volumes have 
appeared. This enterprise faced several difficulties and it proceeds very slowly 
due to financial problems and—as I will argue later on in this paper—due to 
conceptual issues which were not solved by listing the entries in alphabetical 
order within the strict format of an encyclopedia. 

The Encyclopedia defined its aim as “to share with readers the history of 
literature, the history of art, the history of music, medicine, military history, 
monetary history, the history of everyday life, the history of nutrition, religion, 
the history of schooling etc. [my emphasis A. Pl 

It defined its scope as “the widest possible scope as defined by Hegel, not as 
history centered on events and politics. Hungarian as an adjective means Hun- 
garian as the national framework of today’s Hungary” ? In the introduction to the 
Encyclopedia of Hungarian Cultural History the editor refers to this approach: 
“We know that by identifying Hungarian with present day Hungary we have not 
solved several interrelated questions; instead we have gone around.”!° 

In this paper I present three different attempts to write the history of “cul- 
ture” within a “Hungarian” national framework: one made during World War II, 
one seven years after the collapse of communism and one 17 years after the col- 
lapse of communism. I seek to reveal similarities and differences among these 
volumes in relation to their framing of the topic of cultural history. I do so by 
investigating three elements: imperial legacies, institutional developments and 
their relationship to interdisciplinarity. 


Kósa, 1999, original translation on p. 7. 
Introduction in KószEGHY 2003, p. 8. 
ID.,p. 7 

Kosa, 2003, I., p. 7. 

10 KószEGHY, 2003, p. 2. 


vo an 
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1. The period before World War Il 


One element shared by the three series is immediately recognisable. All three 
volumes were produced in a national frame. Domanovszky even pointed out 
in his introduction that the only possible framework for historical analysis is 
the nation. The geographical focus has definitely switched from the imperial 
Greater Hungary (Kingdom of Hungary as a part of the Habsburg Empire), 
which was dominant during World War II, to Hungary within its present borders. 
Thus, those territories which historically belonged to the Kingdom of Hungary, 
are simply missing from the scope of current historical analyses. 

What causes the amnesia and omission? During 50 years of communism the 
territories belonging to Hungary before the Trianon Peace Treaty of 1920 were 
taboo; they were doomed to oblivion. This is one of the reasons why the reprint 
of Domanovszky sold out so quickly in 1989. It promised knowledge about 
the lost homeland and filled a gap in historical knowledge caused by the quasi- 
national framework of communist history-writing. 

The question is: Did it sufficiently change the scope of historical analysis to 
permit an evaluation of the dramatic changes that were related to the collapse 
of the Kingdom of Hungary? Cooper argued that “empires produced (a) strong 
empire-centered imagination”.'* People or citizens sought to make their way 
within the empire by means of collaboration and contestation, and this approach 
makes the people, the agents and the subjects invisible. In this paper I claim that 
the imperialist heritage poses a theoretical challenge to those who would write a 
new cultural history in Hungary. 

But is there any change in the intellectual focus or, to rephrase the question, 
has the scope of writing cultural history changed at all? 

Moving beyond the hopeless endeavour of defining cultural history, I ex- 
amine instead the different influences and encounters that served to formulate 
the aims of the series. My aim is to answer the opening question: Why was 
Domanovszky’s work a great success both during World War II and after the 
collapse of the communism? 

The first issue to be examined is the issue of translation in a wider sense. The 
three volumes are all mentioned in this chapter under the heading of cultural 
history. However, they rather belong to the school of Kulturgeschichte —and to 
the subsection of Universalgeschichte, which includes everything but political 
and military history—than to new cultural history, and this partly explains the 
outstanding success of Domanovszky’s work after 1989. 


11 Cooper, 2005, p. 23. 
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The confusion over terminology began in the early 1860s when the specifici- 
ty of Hungarian history was defined as a cultural mission (kultármisszió), which 
meant that for centuries the Hungarian nation had had to fight for its existence, 
leaving no time and space for embourgeoisement. Therefore the first genera- 
tion of so-called cultural historians (müvelödestörteneszek) tended to focus on 
political history under the heading of cultural history. The term in Hungarian 
(müvelödestörtenet) means the history of education rather than the history of 
culture. For this reason, it can serve as a site for various intellectual approaches 
and political aspirations as far as the terminology is concerned. By the time 
the department of cultural history (müvelödestörtenet) was founded there was 
a need for methodological and theoretical innovation in the field in line with 
European developments. Instead of establishing special subsections of history, 
the post World War I period brought in spiritual history (szellemtörtenet). As the 
Bálint Hóman declared: “Spiritual history, or to use a synonym cultural history 
(müvelödestörtenet), is conceptualised as the really right one.”? 

The Hungarian pioneers of cultural history (kulturtorténet), Arnold Hauser 
and Karl Polanyi, had already emigrated from Hungary when the Domanovszky 
series was published in Budapest; their works remained unreferenced in these 
books. Domanovszky’s work arose in the post-1919 period. For those who are 
unfamiliar with Hungarian history, 1t is worth noting that the year 1919, which 
marked the end of two revolutions in Hungary, saw the first exodus of leftist, 
critical intellectuals from Hungary to Vienna and Berlin, many of whom later 
moved to London and to the United States. The approach to culture of such 
historians as Polanyi or Hauser, who before 1918 belonged to the progressive 
circle Huszadik Század (Twentieth Century), was very different from that of 
Domanovszky, who headed the department of cultural history at Budapest Uni- 
versity. 

The other school of thought challenging the spiritualised version of cultural 
history, was economic history. Hungary’s economic historians also considered 
their approach in universalistic terms as “the history of the nation”, as was 
pointed out by Alajos Paikert (1866-1948), editor of Gazdaságtórténeti Szemle 
(Review of Economic History, 1894-1906), in his introductory comments to the 
first issue of the journal. 

In his work, Domanovszky ignored sociological, psychological and econom- 
ic analyses, which were regarded as suspiciously leftist in what was a conserva- 
tive-rightist era. He followed the German type of Geistesgeschichte in his Hun- 
garian Cultural History. Hungary lost its national dominance in the Carpathian 


12 Quoted without a reference in VÁRKONYI, 1970, p. 147. 
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basin after 1920, but the official cultural politics of the interwar period retained 
a kind of neo-nationalism in the form of cultural supremacy (kultúrfolény) dan- 
gerously resembling cultural mission (kultúrmisszió). Historicising that imag- 
ined realm, writing about the lost territories was a subtle form of domination. 
The strong empire-centered imagination created culture as an imagined form of 
domination. This explains in part the success of the book then and also in 1989 
when the ideological censorship promoting Soviet domination under the cover 
of internationalism collapsed. This led to the nostalgia for summary volumes 
published during the interwar Horthy era: the old encyclopedias became popular 
in the search for historical roots and as a means of reconstructing intellectual 
connections with the Horthy era that had been broken under communism. This 
revival of an imagined historical tradition forms the basis for new conservative 
history-writing in Hungary. 

Domanovszky’s summary work on Hungarian cultural history has been criti- 
cised for its lack of “coherence”. 

One of the first historians to criticise the endeavour during World War II 
was Bálint Hóman, a historian and a minister of culture (1932-42), who was 
sentenced to life imprisonment by the people”s tribunals after World War II. He 
criticised the book series for “questioning coherence and continuity”.'* He also 
labeled cultural history as an “appendix to history”.'* History for Höman was 
political history; wie es gewesen war. Moreover, for him the loss of national 
supremacy was just temporary, and as a powerful politician and intellectual he 
did his best to demonstrate this was so by supporting German war efforts. In 
his view concrete political and military action was needed, not “strong empire- 
centered imagination”. 

Höman’s criticism was paradoxically echoed by the doyen of Hungarian cul- 
tural studies, Kosäry, who was imprisoned by the communist regime after 1956. 
In 1983 he argued that Domanovszky’s five-volume series “lacked any sign of 
internal coherence”.'* But this “coherence” was just different to one from that 
demanded by Homan. For Hóman it was simply not the right history of culture, 
in view of its descriptive and positivist character and the fact that it was not 
“spiritual” enough. 


13 Homan, 1938, p. 33. 
14 Ib. 
15 Kosáry, 1983, P. 16. 
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2. During communism 


So is there any chance of achieving internal coherence in the case of cultural 
history? What do these constant demands for coherence tell us about the place 
of cultural history-writing in Hungary? How can or could cultural history move 
away from the “history of etceteras” as defined in the Encyclopedia of Hun- 
garian Cultural History? Why is new cultural history missing from Hungarian 
historiography, even though micro-history, cultural anthropology and other new 
approaches are present in history-writing? In order to answer these questions, 
we need to briefly examine the institutional developments of cultural history- 
writing in Hungary. 

It is no surprise that the department of cultural history led by Domanovszky 
and founded in 1898 was closed after the post-war communist takeover. The 
superiority of structures and class as explanatory categories left no space for 
the Geistesgeschichte or cultural history, which was also discredited politically 
because of its strong ideological ties to the interwar Horthy regime. Culture 
was defined only as a superstructure in relation to the economically determined 
social basis. 

The Cold War quarantine of history-writing in Hungary, a development that 
could also be observed in other countries on the eastern side of the Iron Curtain, 
effectively prevented developments or experiments in history-writing. Histori- 
ans that did not fit into the Marxist framework worked at the Institute of History 
orin various regional archives. Paradoxically, it was the Institute of History that 
was commissioned with writing what was supposed to be a Marxist summary 
history of Hungary in ten volumes, the so-called missing synthesis of Hungarian 
history.'* At the beginning of the endeavour a debate started about how to define 
culture. 

This debate signaled that, as the Kadar regime relinquished its hold on so- 
ciety, the unquestionable dominance of Marxist history-writing (including eco- 
nomic history as the main genre) was nearly over. Those who did not challenge 
the major ideological cornerstones of the Kadar regime, which by chance were 
all connected to the history of 20" century (1919, 1945, and 1956), were permit- 
ted to experiment with certain new approaches to history-writing. Kosáry, for 
example, openly challenged the dominant Marxist idea of base and superstruc- 
ture, the division between material and spiritual, and he advocated the concept 


16 The first nine volumes have been published; the tenth on post-1945 history is yet to 
be published. These volumes are still used as the only available modern synthesis in 


education and research. 
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of “totalistic history”.'’ Kosáry during the war and immediately after World War 
II was educated in France, and he was a follower of the Annales School. He be- 
lieved in long dureé, the structures and patterns that shape and influence history, 
so if we know these we will know History. The Annales had a connection with 
Hungarian historians from 1966; conferences and workshops were organised. 
The major works by Chaunu and Braudel were translated into Hungarian within 
a few years of their publication in French. For these historians the focus of study 
was culture, as a single and unified element. 

The first challenge to the Marxist historical cannon came when some his- 
torians tried to integrate the works of Annales, which, as I have already ar- 
gued, fitted into the existing positivist framework. The debate, published in the 
main journals of the historical profession, Szazadok, in 1970 and in Törtenelmi 
Szemle in 1974, sketched the various approaches of Hungarian historians to the 
concept of culture. This debate had an enormous impact on the development 
of Hungarian history-writing: during the later years of the Kädär era, leading 
historians were given the chance to define the subject matter of history and the 
place of culture therein. Reading this debate today, one notices how the different 
concepts and trends of Annales and the German school of Kulturgeschichte were 
mentioned and used as analytical categories, even while the Marxist dogmas 
and taboos continued to be cleverly acknowledged. Braudel, Mandrou, Chaunu 
and their main works were mentioned along with early versions of discourse 
analysis, while, of course, the authors had to praise Lenin’s concept of culture." 

Cultural history (müvelödestörtenet) is defined as social history, as the his- 
tory of mentality, and as an appendix to economic history. Niederhauser, em- 
ploying a pragmatic approach, defined it as the material culture described by 
Domanovszky combined with the writing and editorial techniques of Huizinga 
and Burckhardt and supplemented with some interesting, catchy stories that 
have no real “scientific” value.'? 

Péter Hanäk, one of the authors of the cultural history sections of the ten- 
volume History of Hungary and an active participant in the debate,” launched 
an attack on the traditional, positivist and vulgar Marxist frameworks, while 
also challenging the long-entrenched divisions of political, ethnic, social and 


17 Kosáry, 1974, p. 440. 

18 In some works the author, for example Braudel, is not mentioned. Instead, their 
works and ideas are presented as a way forward. MAKKAI, 1974, p. 432. 

19 NIEDERHAUSER, 1974, p. 420. 

20 HANAK, 1974, p. 447-450. 
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economic history.?” Having been influenced by Carl Schorske, he re-introduced 
cultural history (kultúrtórténet). He used culture as a set of symbols and as a 
constitutive element of people’s understanding of the surrounding world. Hanäk 
explained his growing interest in cultural studies as a response to the unsatis- 
factory explanatory models of the dominant political history: he looked for the 
singular and unrepeatable everyday practices of daily life. 

The second institutional challenge occurred only in the early 1980s. In 1981, 
the Hungarian Academy of Sciences established the Committee on Cultural His- 
tory (Müvelödestörtenet), whose task was to coordinate research on the middle 
Ages, renaissance and baroque studies. Béla Köpeczi, a scholar of 18' century 
French literature, was appointed as the committee’s chair. In 1982, Köpeczi be- 
came minister of culture, and thereafter the committee received all possible help 
(and intellectual shelter) from the communist authorities. His presence helped 
to institutionalise the committee’s work within the Hungarian Academy of Sci- 
ences. 

The time was ripe for the reconditioning of a department of cultural history. 
In 1981, the first head of the new Department of Cultural History at ELTE in 
Budapest, Béla G. Németh, defined the department’s mission as the history of 
ideas, the history of institutions and the history of everyday life. For Németh 
“cultural history is a general historical science, which reaches out to all aspects 
of life through the tools of defining and underlining historicity”.? After a long 
ban from teaching activity Péter Hanäk was also hired as a professor in the 
department. 

Summarising developments during communism, we can identify three ten- 
dencies that co-existed until 1989: the narrow application of the history of ideas; 
an inability to respond to the interdisciplinary challenge posed by new social 
scientific methods; and the intellectual legacy of Domanovszky, where cultural 
history was viewed as “general history”. We may now be reluctant to remember 
1989 as the annus mirabilis, but at the time there were several factors that made 
us hope for a paradigm shift in Hungarian history-writing: the end of direct ideo- 
logical censorship (which, as we have seen, was already crumbling); the increas- 
ing importance of international exchanges; and the foundation of new higher 
educational institutions. Let us see whether and how these factors impacted the 
development of cultural history. 


21 See more on this in PETÖ/SZAPOR, 2007, p. 160-166. 
22 Németh quoted in DoBszAY/FÓNAGY, 2003, p. 407. Original quote in NÉMETH, 1998, 
p. 39. 
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3. The post-1989 period with new attempts 
and failed interdisciplinarity 


In the mid-1980s, together with the ideological opening, the methodologies of 
economic history, historical demography and sociology embraced by historians 
paid dividends in investigations into the roots of economic and social moderni- 
sation, including historical studies of gender history.” In 1987 the new genera- 
tion of historians— mostly social historians, gathered to form the Istvan Hajnal 
Circle —in opposition to the mainstream academics of the Hungarian Historical 
Association, founded in 1867. Their aim was to scrutinise the discourses of po- 
litical history that had been used exclusively to write about history and to create 
their own professional and existential legitimacy. The arguments they put for- 
ward were very similar to the arguments cited by Domanovszky in his introduc- 
tion to the five-volume series. Let us examine the consequences of social history 
becoming the dominant framework for a renewal of Hungarian history-writing 
after 1989 and as a force opposing the exclusive focus on political history and 
weakening what remained of the Marxist framework. 

The Hajnal Circle sought to establish social history as an alternative to all 
other approaches to history-writing. However, this attempt led to marginalisa- 
tion and localisation. One of the main intellectual and professional achievements 
of the group was the publication of a state-of-the-art volume entitled Introduc- 
tion to Social History in 2003.» Tellingly, this introductory handbook, designed 
for use by university students, divides the various approaches to history-writing 
into old and new schools. Branches of history-writing such as urban history, 
religious history, economic history, historical demography, historical geography, 
political history and the history of culture (müvelödestörtenet) were classified 
as old schools of writing history. Meanwhile, among the new schools, we find 
micro-history, historical anthropology, the linguistic turn, the history of men- 
tality, psychohistory and gender. With this categorisation cultural history as a 
school of thought was subordinated to the German /deengeschichte school. In 
the chapter on cultural history as “old history” the term itself was translated us- 
ing such synonyms as cultural studies, the history of culture, Kulturgeschichte, 
and Historische Kulturforschung.W The confusion about the translation explains 
why there is a reluctance to take a position on the definition of cultural history 
and its relevance for Hungarian history-writing in the new millennium. The au- 


23 PETÖ, 2003. 
24 ZSOMBOR/KOVÁCSs, 2003. 
25 DoBszay/FONAGY, 2003, p. 387-413. 
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thors of the chapter on cultural history even formulated a critical counter argu- 
ment against cultural history, one that strangely echoes the criticisms of Höman 
and Kosäry. They characterised it as “unprofessional, driven by interests and 
extremes, lacking a methodological and theoretical zeal of its own, and exces- 
sively heterogeneous” 

Since heterogeneity was mentioned once again as a weakness, perhaps we 
should seek to explain the old-new attachment to homogeneous history-writing. 
Why did this attachment resurface after 1989? 

The complex relationship of the historical profession to interdisciplinary ap- 
proaches also influences the status of cultural history in Hungary. The social 
sciences and the humanities are still sharply divided along institutional lines. 
Cultural studies are mostly the domain of literary scholars, and this influences 
the chosen subject matter. For instance, the editor in chief of the Encyclopedia 
of Hungarian Cultural History is a literary scholar, and so the series focuses on 
the Middle Ages and the Early Modern period. Their emphasis upon micro stud- 
ies and the publication of sources leaves no room for theorizing. This position is 
shared by the majority of Hungarian historians. 

In this paper I claim that the discontinuity in the Hungarian historical canon 
has been falsely attributed to 1945.” The Hungarian historical canon was not 
even challenged by the modernist approaches after 1989 and it is resistant to 
modernist thinking, including the modernism that developed from the ideas 
of Polanyi and Hauser. My argument is that this is due to the empire-centered 
imagination, which has remained unchallenged ever since 1919. I also identify 
two additional factors: the emergence of social history as the dominant para- 
digm and the specificities of transatlantic connections. 

Before World War II the new historical method of inquiry was the statistical 
method, (economic history) and this only strengthened the positivist base of 
history-writing. After 1945 statistical (economic) history formed a poisonous 
alliance with Marxist economic history-writing, which was regarded as the only 
explanatory framework for historical analysis. It is no accident that Annales was 
allowed, 1f not encouraged to establish a foothold in Hungary under commu- 
nism. So in this sense Marxist historiography never challenged history’s claim 
to objectivity as it was framed by Ranke. Indeed, the claim was strengthened by 
the (illusory) significance Marxist historians attached to scientific materialism, 
which produced ready-made explanations for all sorts of events and tendencies 
in the past. In the communist era, history not only acted to create and sustain 


26 ID., p. 396. 
27 PETÓ, 2011, p. 67-75. 
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national identity —as it had done ever since the emergence of the nation-states — 
but also served as a rationale for class struggle.% 

During communism historians of the medieval and early modern period qui- 
etly joined the Annales-influenced European mainstream, publishing works on 
witches and female saints.” The other intellectual influence was the German 
ethnographical method. Before 1989, both major European historiographies es- 
tablished a presence behind the Iron Curtain means of academic exchanges and 
scholarships granted to young and senior researchers. This had intellectual con- 
sequences in 1989. These approaches to historiography, unlike the Anglo-Saxon 
schools, tended to look at everyday life and the life of small communities; the 
study of which remained untouched by culture as a symbolic system. Therefore 
it is no accident that social history emerged as a new field after 1989. 

After 1989 both Germany and France, for different reasons, attributed sec- 
ondary importance to history-writing in Central Europe. This contrasts with the 
increasing involvement of the United States in the region. German and French 
interest was revived with EU enlargement and the growing importance of the 
European Union as a potential site of resistance to American unilateralism. 
However, by the time the intellectual influence of the US academia increased in 
Hungary and in other Central European countries, the avant-garde cutting edge 
works in history were no longer produced in the field of Cultural History. 

A paradigmatic change in history-writing was expected to occur with the 
emergence of a new generation of historians, trained in the second half of the 
1980s. But these young historians did not identify themselves with Cultural His- 
tory, which at Budapest University became a bastion of the history of ideas, 
especially after the departure of Péter Hanäk. Instead they identified with other 
new branches such as historical anthropology or social history. 

The removal of the ideological censorship of the communist party and the 
foundation of new universities opened up space for new sections within his- 
tory departments, including social history and cultural anthropology. In Pécs (in 
2000) and in Miskolc (1995) departments of cultural history were formed. These 
new departments produced large numbers of graduates until the introduction 
of the Bologna Process following Hungary’s accession to the European Union. 
The Bologna Process, a reduction in state support for higher education, and a 
decrease in student numbers for demographic reasons, served to weaken the he- 
gemony of the mammoth history departments whose institutional structure had 
remained unchanged since the 19" century. 


28 GYÁNI, 1993, p. 893-915. 
29 Just to list some early works: Sz. JONAS, 1986; KLANICZAY et. al., 1989. 
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It is no accident that at the most inventive institution, the CEU, where 
American influences were the strongest, the History Department (headed by Pé- 
ter Hanák from 1991) introduced courses on cultural history and hosted guest 
speakers from Greenblatt to Davis. Today the CEU offers MA and PhD courses 
in this field, but they are all in English. 

The limited institutionalisation of cultural history is partly due to the lack 
of translated works in the broadest sense. Unlike the major works of the An- 
nales tradition, which were translated into Hungarian in the 1970s or 1980s, 
few more recent theoretical works by foreign historians are available in Hungar- 
ian. Standard university textbooks such as Introduction to Social History, which 
summarise international developments in historiography, have only recently ap- 
peared. The authors, who might be considered founding members of cultural 
history, are categorised under historical anthropology in Hungary, which is very 
much a marginalised subject both intellectually and institutionally. A moderni- 
sation of the language of the historical profession is still awaited. 


4. Conclusions 


Alon Confino and Allan Megill pointed out how memory became the leading 
term in new cultural history at the end of 1990s. Hungarian historiography was 
unprepared for this paradigm shift, owing to the imperial character of history- 
writing, a lack of openness to interdisciplinary perspectives, and the traditional 
structure of higher education. The positivist epistemological basis of history as 
a science has remained fundamentally unchanged in Hungary since 1989. Just 
as Hóman and Kosáry criticised the five volumes edited by Domanovszky, so 
we can make the important point that cultural history does not have a relevant 
intellectual repertoire and is resistant to interdisciplinarity. 

These factors explain why cultural history, as it is written today in Hungary 
and presented in the third series analysed above, remains in the same paradigm: 
Kulturgeschichte. Of course, I do not want to set up hierarchies between the 
different approaches. My intention is to highlight the dangerous connections 
(liaison dangereuse) between uncritical versions of Marxist history-writing and 
positivist history-writing. Loomba argued that “Colonialism is not just some- 
thing that happens from outside a country or a people, not just something that 
operates with the collusion of forces inside, but a version of it can be duplicated 


30 CONFINO, 1997, p. 1386. 
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from within .”** I argue that the relationship between the colonised and the colo- 
niser, this strategic essentialism, is reflected in the rhetoric of history-writing, 
and we can trace this phenomenon by examining how new cultural history is 
written or rather nor written in Hungary today. New cultural history that focuses 
on the individual as an agent of change is a doomed enterprise in this post- 
colonial framework. 
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Beyond the Alpine Myth, 
Across the Linguistic Ditch 


Cultural History in Switzerland 


CHRISTOF DEJUNG 


Switzerland knows very well how to sell her clichés. Travellers arriving at Zu- 
rich Airport are received by cowbells and pictures of sunny mountain pastures, 
while being transported with underground shuttle trains to passport control and 
customs. And the commercial website swissmade.com promotes its range of 
Swiss army knives, watches and wood carvings with the assertion that “follow- 
ing the stereotype, the Swiss all live in the Alps, tend to their cows and yodel 
when they are happy.” 

Of course, the well-known image of Switzerland as a mountain state neglects 
large parts of reality. It does not take into account that over two thirds of the 
Swiss are not living in alpine villages, but in urban centres far away from the 
mountains. It also neglects the fact that Switzerland was one of the first coun- 
tries on the European continent to become industrialised in the early 19" century 
and that it has today a highly productive machine and chemical industry, not to 
speak of her notorious banking system, all of them completely oriented to the 
world market. The image of Switzerland as a rural mountain state, however, 
became prevalent precisely in the 19' century, when the country underwent dra- 
matic social changes with the advent of industrial production and the founda- 
tion of the federal state in 1848. The Alpine myth, on the one hand, naturalised 
national identity and served as an ideological tool to unify a country that was 
not only multilingual but also divided in various geographical, religious and 


1 www.swissmade.com, 09.03.2010. 
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political minorities.” On the other hand, it was a symbol for pureness and down- 
to-earthness and hence a unique selling proposition to attract tourists from the 
European upper class in need of leisure and to promote industrial products such 
as watches or milk chocolate.’ 

The traditional cliché of Switzerland as a mountain state had its counterpart 
in a particular view on history. Switzerland was designed as a special case—a 
nation that had been a democracy for seven hundred years, had not taken part 
in the killings of the two World Wars and had not been entangled in the crimes 
of colonialism. Instead, Switzerland was described as a country that had always 
been neutral and true to its humanitarian mission. For a long time this notion 
was sustained by historical and cultural historical research, particularly in the 
late 19% and early 20" century. It has been challenged, however, by cultural his- 
torians since the late 1980s. 

In the following, I will highlight three aspects. First, the tradition of cul- 
tural history in Switzerland after the late 19' century. Second, current research 
trends and an overview of some important institutions. Third, I will point out 
some remarkable differences in the impact of cultural historical paradigms in the 
French- and German-speaking parts of the country. 


Traditions of cultural history in Switzerland 
since the late 19th century 


Cultural history never was a clearly defined issue in Swiss academia. It was never 
institutionalised and never formed a proper school of thought with a distinct re- 
search agenda.* However, several scholars were interested in the role of cultural 
traits for the identity of the Swiss nation and in their significance for historical 
development in general. This tradition can be found particularly in the German- 
speaking part of the country since the late 19' century. In 1865/66, Otto Henne, 
state archivist of St. Gallen published his Geschichte des Schweizervolkes und 
seiner Kultur von den ältesten Zeiten bis zur Gegenwart (History of the Swiss 
people and its culture from ancient times to the present). Henne’s opus aimed at 
explicitly boosting the identity ofthe Swiss nation. To this end, he emphasised that 
the Swiss were a special people due to their alpine provenance and that the Cau- 


2 ZIMMER, 1998. 

3 ROSSFELD, 2007. 
See for an overview on cultural history in Switzerland the excellent review article of 
VALLOTTON/NATCHKOVA, 2008. 
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casian race could ultimately be traced back to the inhabitants of the Alps (which 
would make the Swiss the ancestors of what Henne called “the European race”). 

While Henne’s work, despite its title, was much more interested in military 
and political matters than in culture itself, other works of this period explic- 
itly followed a cultural historical research agenda. They can be roughly dis- 
tinguished into three different approaches.° The first embraced scholars such 
as Karl Dändliker (1849-1910), the founder of the Swiss National Museum 
in Zurich, or the famous Jakob Burckhardt (1818-1897), who claimed that art 
and religion represented the mind of a particular historical epoch.” The sec- 
ond approach was formed by scholars from Fribourg, a stronghold of Swiss 
Catholicism, such as Kaspar Decurtins (1855-1916) or Gonzague de Reynold 
(1880-1970). They were critical of the liberal federal state, founded in 1848 
against fierce opposition from the Catholic, and disapproved of democracy. In 
contrast, they claimed that it was Catholicism that guaranteed the continuity of 
federalism and the tradition of the old Confederation in the modern nation state. 
A result of their activities was the foundation of the Zeitschrift für schweizeri- 
sche Kirchengeschichte (Journal for Swiss Church History) in 1907; after the 
1980s, this journal had been influenced by the emerging histories of mentali- 
ties and of everyday life and was renamed into Schweizerische Zeitschrift für 
Religions- und Kulturgeschichte (Swiss Journal for the History of Religion and 
Culture) in 2004.8 A third tradition came from folklore studies, which were es- 
pecially influential at the University of Zurich with scholars such as Paul Gei- 
ger (1887-1952), Richard Weiss (1907-1962), Arnold Niederer (1914-1998) or 
Rudolf Schenda (1930-2000). In contrast to the approaches of Dändliker and 
Burckhardt, they were not interested in the intellectual or material culture of 
social elites but rather in the everyday culture of common people. 

In particular the folklore studies approach had an influence on what later be- 
came cultural history through the works of Rudolf Braun. Braun, who had pub- 
lished his studies on the transformations of everyday life of the population in a 
rural part of the canton of Zurich during industrialisation in the 1960s, had begun 
his academic career in folklore studies. Later on, he orientated himself more to- 
wards social and economic history and began to investigate topics such as the 
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history of the body or the relationship of dancing with political power.' Also in 
Zurich, the economic historian Hansjörg Siegenthaler began to develop a theory 
of historical change that claimed economic crisis to be not the reason for cultural 
changes but rather the other way round: he assumed that the shifting of cultural 
paradigms led to collective uncertainty and as a consequence to economic crisis." 

Another important base for cultural history was Basel with scholars such as 
Markus Mattmüller, who investigated new approaches to the history of religion 
with a book on Leonhard Ragaz, or Martin Schaffner, who began to engage in 
the deployment of historical anthropology." The Institute of History of the Uni- 
versity of Basel was also one of the first in Switzerland to promote the method 
of oral history." It was also in Basel, where Frantisek Graus (1921-1989) stimu- 
lated the use of cultural historical methods such as the history of mentalities for 
medieval history and influenced scholars such as Guy Marchal or Hans-Jórg 
Gilomen who later on became professors in Luzern and Zurich respectively.'* 

Whereas in the German-speaking part of Switzerland cultural history de- 
veloped parallel to social history and actually was from the beginning an inte- 
gral part of the social historical analysis, the situation was quite different in the 
French-speaking part of the country. There, the synthesis of cultural and social 
history was less common and began only in the 1980s. Before that, scholars 
who aimed to expand historical research beyond the established fields of politi- 
cal history engaged much more in intellectual history or the history of litera- 
ture. Important historians of this tradition are Chady Guyot (1898-1974) from 
Neuchátel or Marcel Raymond (1897-1981), Albert Béguin (1901-1957), Jean 
Rousset (1910-2002) or Jean Starobinski (1920) from Geneva.!* 


Current research trends 


Since the 1990s, a new wave of cultural history established itself in Swiss aca- 
demia. Influenced by poststructuralist theory, historians began to test new ap- 


10 BRAUN, 1960; BRAUN, 1965; BRAUN, 2000; BRAUN/GUGERLI, 1993. For the academic 
impact of Braun see TANNER, 2010. 

11 SIEGENTHALER, 1993. 

12 MATTMÜLLER, 1957-1968; SCHAFFNER, 1992. 

13 See for an overview on earlier works using oral sources for Swiss history SPUHLER et 
al., 1994. 

14 Graus, 1974; MARCHAL, 2006. 

15 VALLOTTON/NATCHKOVA, 2008, p. 104f. 
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proaches to the past. One of the first topics these new approaches were applied 
to was national identity. The traditional view of Switzerland as an innocent by- 
stander of history had been challenged by historians since the 1970s. By bor- 
rowing particularly from the works of Eric Hobsbawm and Benedict Anderson, 
a younger generation of historians now pointed out that Swiss national identity 
was not something that was rooted in mediaeval times but was rather an inven- 
tion of traditions emerging in the late 18" century. Particularly the two jubilees 
of the 1990s—the 700* anniversary of the Swiss confederation in 1991 and the 
150' anniversary of the federal state in 1998—stimulated a multitude of studies 
on national identity.'° National identity is of particular interest in Switzerland 
due to the multilingual nature of the country, its strong federalist structure and 
its subdivision in various geographical, religious and political minorities. How 
such a heterogeneous country could establish a stable national identity was a 
question that seemed worthwhile investigating." 

Other researchers tackled the question of citizenship and the exclusion of 
certain groups from the national community. They studied the rise of anti-Semi- 
tism and xenophobia in the late 19" century. This topic was not least initiated by 
the discussions of Switzerland’s role in the Second World War and the rejection 
of Jewish refugees at the Swiss border during the wartime years.'* Swiss gender 
history was stimulated by the question why Switzerland did not grant women 
the right to vote until 1971. How could it be that a country, which in the 19 cen- 
tury was among the avant-garde in republican thought, could become dead last 
in Europe in terms of progressive gender politics? This was a question several 
generations of gender historians tackled.’ 

Another field of research is the history of knowledge. In contrast to the ap- 
proaches presented above, research in this field is less interested in the concept 
of the nation but rather in how the world view of historical actors came into be- 
ing and how this constructive act interrelated to social power. Stimulated by the 
works of Michel Foucault and Bruno Latour, researchers investigated the history 
of the body, the history of sexuality and the history of science and technology.” 
One important institution in this field of research is the interdisciplinary centre 
for the history and philosophy of knowledge in Zurich 7 
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Several researchers have investigated environmental history and the social 
aspects of handling natural resources.” Studies of media and iconography were 
further fields of research. There are two National Centres of Competence in 
Research, sponsored by the Swiss National Science Foundation on these topics, 
one on the history of mediality and another on the power of iconic represen- 
tation, both of which have a distinct interdisciplinary orientation and include 
researches from several universities.” 

A most recent development is the application of postcolonial theories and 
transnational perspectives on Swiss history. Research in this area is concerned 
with the role of colonialism for the establishment of scientific disciplines such as 
physical anthropology or biology and with the significance of the colonial other 
for Swiss identity.“ This is a field of particular interest, since Switzerland had 
no colonies of its own but was nevertheless culturally and economically deeply 
entangled with colonialism. One newly established institution to study these 
research topics is the interdisciplinary research centre Asia and Europe from the 
University of Zurich, which includes several historical projects.” 

These developments of the last two decades were influenced by cultural theory. 
Discourse analysis, poststructuralist theories and methods of cultural anthropol- 
ogy became quite common in historical research. Although there is no school of 
cultural history in Switzerland—there is nothing like the Annales school or the 
subaltern study group within the country — , Swiss historians were very swift in the 
application of these theories as they adopted them from abroad. This process was 
facilitated by the fact that most Swiss historians are used to speak at least two for- 
eign languages and that the Swiss National Science Foundation urges young schol- 
ars to spend some years abroad during their PHD studies or their postdoc years. 

With respect to institutionalisation it has to be mentioned that there exists 
no particular society for cultural history in Switzerland. Yet, there are several 
informal research bodies and journals in which discussions of matters concern- 
ing cultural history take place. The most important medium is the journal tra- 
verse—Zeitschrift fiir Geschichte (Journal for History). It was founded in 1994 
and has three issues per year. Every issue has a thematic focus, which often has 
a cultural historical orientation. Recent issues covered topics such as the history 
of emotions, domestic violence, the relations between humans and animals, the 
history of masculinity and the role of scientific images. The traverse publishes 


22 WALTER, 1990; MATHIEU, 1998; PFISTER/SUMMERMATTER, 2004; WALTER, 2008. 
23 http://www.mediality.ch, 21.09.2010; http://www.eikones.ch, 21.09.2010. 
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papers in German, French, English, and sometimes even in Italian. This mul- 
tilingualism is characteristic of the Swiss scientific community, which is guided 
by the principle that all scholars should talk and write in their own language. 
This means, at least in theory, that every researcher should be able to understand 
at least two other languages, apart from his own. 

As anywhere else, the impact of the linguistic turn and of poststructuralist 
theories divided scholars during the 1990s. In contrast to other countries, how- 
ever, these debates were fought out rather behind closed doors and seldom in 
scientific journals or in the media.” Whereas—for instance —in Germany one 
could witness an enduring bickering between the advocates of the historische 
Sozialwissenschaft (historical social science) on the one hand, which advocated 
structuralist explanations for historical changes, and the advocates of the history 
of everyday-life and cultural history on the other hand, no such clash could be 
witnessed in Switzerland. One important reason for this lies in the size of the 
country. Switzerland is just not large enough to allow for distinct schools to 
be formed. Scholars stumble across each other at virtually every conference. 
Therefore, a strategy of concordance and conflict avoidance is crucial to profes- 
sional survival. This avoids fruitless feuds between different schools and facili- 
tates academic life. The downside of this scholarly armistice is that theoretical 
problems sometimes are not discussed with the rigidity they should merit. 


Differences between French- and 
German-speaking historians 


The scientific community of Switzerland can be distinguished in two linguistic 
sub-communities: the German and the French speaking community. Since the 
Italian part of Switzerland has only some 300,000 inhabitants and just a small 
University for architecture and communication studies, it plays no major role 
in academic life. On first impression, the communication between the French 
and the German speaking historians seems to work rather well. Several national 
publications, such as the Swiss Journal of History*, the traverse or the Yearbooks 


26 http://www.chronos-verlag.ch/php/traverse-new.php?lang=Deutsch, 09.03.2010. 

27 One example of such a hidden dispute was an argument between Hansjórg Siegen- 
thaler and Hans-Ulrich Jost about whether the foundation of the federal state in 1848 
was caused by economic (Jost) or cultural motives (Siegenthaler). 

28 The papers of this journal are online on: http://www.sgg-ssh.ch/de/szg/search.php, 
09.03.2010. 
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of the Society for Economic and Social History include articles in French and 
German. The cooperation between historians from the two parts of the country is 
further evidenced by the fact that at the 2" Swiss History Days in February 2010, 
one third of the 66 panels included presentations in both German and French. 
Half of the panels were held in German only and one sixth in French only.” 

What can be said about the awareness of research in the other part of the 
country when we look at the scientific output of Swiss historians? This question 
was tackled by examining a sample of 143 articles, published between 1994 
and 2006 in the Swiss Journal of History, the traverse and in the Yearbooks of 
the Swiss Society for Economic and Social History.’ It shows that from the 
102 articles written in German only 45 cite works published by scholars of the 
French-speaking part (table 1). Of the 41 articles written in French, 22 cite lit- 
erature from the German-speaking part of the country. This means that only 
26% of Swiss German historians cite works from their French-speaking fellows 
whereas 54% of francophone Swiss historians cite works from the other side of 
the linguistic ditch. These results seem to contradict the experience one often 
has when attending meetings or conferences with researchers from both linguis- 
tic areas; scholars from the German-speaking part are commonly much more 
willing, and also competent, to use the French language, than the other way 
round. Yet, the fact that historians from francophone Switzerland cite literature 
from the German speaking part of the country comes not least from the fact that 
many important studies and written sources on Swiss history are published in 
German and are therefore indispensable to cover the state of research. 


Number of Article Literature of other Explicit cultural 
Swiss linguistic historical orientation 
areas cited 
Articles in German 102 25 (52%) 45 (44%) 
Articles in French 41 22 (54%) 14 (34%) 


Table 1: Analysis of articles published in German and French 
in three Swiss periodicals between 1994 and 2006 


29 http://www.geschichtstage.ch, 10.03.2010. 

30 The following issues were selected for the analysis: Swiss Journal of History: Vols. 
44, 46, 48, 50, 52, 54, 56 (always the first issue of the year with the exception Vol. 
56, where the second issue was analysed); traverse: Vols. 1, 3, 5,7, 12, 13 (always the 
first issue of every year); Yearbooks of the Swiss Society for Economic and Social 
History those of 1996, 2002 and 2005. 
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What can the examination of these articles from the last 15 years tell us about 
the state of cultural history in Switzerland? The fact that historians in the French 
and German-speaking part of the country take note of each other does not ne- 
cessarily mean that they have a common understanding of what cultural history 
is about. In fact, discussions at conferences indicate that scholars from the Ger- 
man- and French-speaking part of Switzerland sometimes follow quite different 
paradigms and are influenced by research traditions which are quite different. 
Indeed, the analysis indicates that cultural history has a different standing in the 
two regions and maybe is even done differently in the German and the French 
part of the country. Whereas 44% of the articles published in German have a 
distinct cultural historical orientation — i.e. they explicitly refer to the concept of 
culture and/or cite authorities such as Michel Foucault, Roland Barthes, Clifford 
Geertz, Norbert Elias or Joan Scott—this is the case with only 34% of those 
written in French. 


Number of articles Literature of other Explicit cultural 

Swiss linguistic historical orientation 
areas cited 

Swiss Journal 14 8 (57%) 4 (29%) 

of History 8 7 (88%) 1 (13%) 

Articles in German 

Articles in French 

Traverse 35 7 (20%) 29 (83%) 

Articles in German 13 4 (31%) 10 (77%) 

Articles in French 

Yearbooks of 43 11 (26%) 22 (51%) 

Economic and 20 11 (55%) 3 (15%) 

Social History 

Articles in German 

Articles in French 


Table 2: Detailed analysis of the three periodicals 


The differences become even more significant when we compare the three pe- 
riodicals (table 2). This comparison shows on the one hand that cultural history 
is not prevailing to the same degree in the various publications. Whereas in the 
journal traverse 83% of the German and 77% of the French papers have an 
explicit cultural historical orientation, only 29% and 13% do so in the Swiss 
Journal of History. This difference is not surprising in so far as the traverse was 
founded with the explicit aim to serve as a publication platform for cultural his- 
torians whereas the Swiss Journal of History has a much more general historical 
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orientation. Striking, however, are the differences that become prevalent in the 
Yearbooks of the Swiss Society for Economic and Social History. Over half of 
the articles written in German commit themselves explicitly to cultural history 
whereas this is only the case with 15% of those in French. This confirms that 
cultural history definitely took hold in social history in the German-speaking 
part of the country, and to some extent also in economic history. In francopho- 
ne Switzerland, social and economic historians are not—or not yet? — affected 
by the cultural turn and seem much more influenced by a historical materialist 
worldview. 

Such differences in applying cultural theory for historical analysis might not 
be restricted to Switzerland. I would expect also some differences between vari- 
ous European countries in the way cultural history is incorporated. So maybe we 
should not only ask which topics cultural historians are investigating in different 
countries, but also how they are doing this. Such comparisons could give further 
insight into the significance of cultural history in Europe and could in addition 
also help to bring together the findings of traditional social, economic and politi- 
cal history with those of cultural history.’ 
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An exemplary survey of the Austrian academic community 


CHRISTINA LUTTER 


1. Theoretical and methodological approaches 


A main goal of this volume, and the conference preceding it, was to take some kind 
of comprehensive inventory of academic activities, of “institutions —themes— per- 
spectives”, to quote the conference”s subtitle, filed under Cultural History/Kulturge- 
schichte. This is doubtless an ambitious and important endeavour. Still, before being 
able to give you the exemplary survey of the current situation in Austria I was asked 
to contribute in this essay, it seems worthwhile and even necessary to pause for a 
moment and think about some of the seminal definitions of Cultural History, or else 
of some premises to which the paradigm of Cultural History, esp. the New Cultural 
History is committed —for these are not necessarily, and for some of us even cat- 
egorically not, organized in and around institutions and specific thematic topics. 

I will shortly return to this issue. But let me first give you an overview of 
my contribution: In the first part of this essay I will briefly present my personal 
approach to what might be conceived of as (new) cultural history. I will do that 
by commenting on some important theoretical principles and methodological 
approaches, following some texts on The New Cultural History that may be 
regarded as formative for and seminal both in the Anglo-American and the con- 
tinental academic community and important for my own formation as a scholar 
of cultural history: The New Cultural History, edited in 1989 by Lynn Hunt, and 
Roger Chartier’s important selection of essays published the same year under 
the title of Cultural History between Representations and Practices. 


1 Hunt, 1989; CHARTIER, 1989a. For a recent overview taking into account a wide range 
of international contributions, see TscHopp, 2009, and the contributions in POIRRIER, 
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Drawing on these theoretical and methodological considerations I will in the 
second part move to giving you a short and exemplary survey of some trends 
and tendencies of the Austrian academic community in the field of Cultural 
History. The central question to establish the respective data was how to define 
criteria and indicators, which are by no means self-evident, to search for and 
find Cultural History/Kulturgeschichte in research and teaching in a national 
research environment.” Finally, I will close with some remarks about what my 
preliminary diagnosis might mean for the perspectives of a (New) Cultural His- 
tory in Austria, but also beyond, especially in the European context. 

By now it has become a commonplace that the New Cultural History is in 
fact not that new any more, but at least more than two decades old. It was at the 
end of the 1980s that it became visible throughout a range of different disci- 
plines and in various countries. The 1990s then saw the humanities and social 
sciences substantially turned by culture. More than 20 years ago, Lynn Hunt in 
her introduction to The New Cultural History already mapped out some of the 
key paradigms and legacies, methods and aspects connected with the term that 
still are valid today.* It has to be noted, though, that her issue and those of the 
other contributors” are not institutions, and only few research themes or topics 
which are only used to exemplify methodological tasks. In fact, some scholars 
referred to in the introduction, e.g. Francois Furet and Robert Darnton, even 
articulate explicit and strong criticisms of a cultural history defined in terms of 
its topics of inquiry.° 

Hunt takes social history and its explanatory roots in Marxism and the An- 
nales school as a starting point, but also as a means of differentiation between 
social and cultural history, as particularly since the 1980s “Marxists and Annali- 
stes alike have become increasingly interested in the history of culture” with 
“the most striking instance” [of their] “turn toward culture [being] their growing 


2008. Important German introductory volumes on Kulturgeschichte are e.g. DANIEL, 
2001; LANDWEHR/STOCKHORST, 2004; LANDWEHR, 2009; MAURER, 2008; TSCHOPP/ 
WEBER, 2007. 

2 Iam grateful to Christina Linsboth for the basic data collection and procession that 
formed part of the background for the observations presented in this essay. 

3 A comprehensive discussion of the most important paradigmatic shifts in the huma- 
nities, social sciences and cultural studies during the last decades, often labeled as 
“turns” is provided by BACHMANN-MEDICK, 2006. 

HUNT, 1989, p. 1-22. 
5 Ib., p. 9, with reference to FURET, 1983, p. 405, and DARNTON, 1980, p. 364. 
6 HUNT, 1989, p. 4. 
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interest in language.”” As a consequence, with the criticism of economic and 
social history and their master narratives, models and theories to explain history 
and society and with the turns to language and discourse, symbols and mean- 
ings, texts and pictures, the crucial question addressed “culture’s relationship to 
the social world” ® Thus, the debate in the Anglo-American academy has always 
been more concerned about the relations between social and cultural issues and 
their complementarity than in the German speaking countries, where a rather 
strong opposition between social and cultural history prevailed for a long time.’ 

Out of the different models to answer these questions, the anthropological 
model, mostly connected with the name of Clifford Geertz, was one of the most 
influential, both in the English speaking world and beyond it.'° Deciphering of 
meaning instead of causal laws of explanation became one of the central tasks 
of Cultural History, after a while followed by a harsh criticism of the notion 
of a fixed, coherent and common meaning that one would allegedly be able to 
hermeneutically find within the text." 

Drawing on Frederic Jameson, Hunt asserts that for the New Cultural His- 
tory, in line with newer literary criticism, the question is less what a text means, 
but rather, how it works.” Hunt takes this argument further by drawing on her 
own research on the impact of revolutionary discourse in the French revolu- 
tion: “The point of the endeavour was to examine the ways in which linguistic 
practice, rather than simply reflect social reality, could actively be an instrument 
of (or constitute) power. [...] Words did not just reflect social reality; they were 


instruments for transforming reality.”** 


ID., p. 5. For a German anthology on the Annales school see MIDDELL, 1994. 

8 HUNT, 1989, p.10. 

See e.g. WEHLER, 1998 and 2001. For reconciliating voices e.g. TscHopp, 2009; 
LANDWEHR 2009, as well as his contribution to this volume. 

10 Most influential in the German speaking world are probably GEERTZ, 1975 and 1983. 
On the theoretical and methodological issue of meaning as constitutive for a cultural 
historical perspective and thus its importance for the paradigm of Kulturgeschichte 
in the German speaking academy see LANDWEHR, in this volume, as well as the 
respective chapters in DANIEL, 2001, on different related traditions both in historio- 
graphy and in other disciplines. 

11 Hunr, 1989, p. 12-14. 

12 JAMESON, 1981, quoted in HUNT, 1989, p. 15. 

13 HUNT, 1989, p. 17. This constructionist argument was also developed and became 
highly influential in the field of gender studies and gender history, SCOTT, 1986, and 
BUTLER, 1990 and 2004. 
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This argument leads to Roger Chartier, who figures prominently in Hunt’s 
introduction and also contributed a paper to the volume.'* He programmatically 
titled the introduction to his own beautiful book Die unvollendete Vergangen- 
heit. Geschichte und die Macht der Weltauslegung (first published in French, 
1989, and translated the same year into German) “Kulturgeschichte zwischen 
Reprásentationen und Praktiken”— “Cultural history between Representations 
and Practices”.!* 


“The struggles in the realm of representations are not less important than 
economic struggles, if one wants to understand the mechanisms, through 
which a group establishes or tries to establish its own vision of the social 


world, its values and its hegemony.”'* 


So, within structures and relations of power culture does not play less impor- 
tant a role than economy or politics, and neither do economic and social rela- 
tions determine cultural issues. They are themselves fields of cultural practice 
and production, or in Chartier’s words: “The representations of the social world 
themselves are the constituents of social reality”.!” 

Cultural History therefore always is a Cultural History of the Social. That is 
one of the most important convictions of a New Cultural History which can by 
now be assumed to be shared by most of its representatives. 

Drawing on Michel Foucault, Chartier analyzes discourses as discursive prac- 
tices. He does not read them as media of a global ideology, but is interested in 
their practical layout, their rhetorical interconnections and their strategies of argu- 
mentation and evidence. This leads to looking for the relations between texts and 
their readers, and the production of meaning.'* Thus, two central questions are: 

e Under which circumstances a text becomes valid for the reader’s specific 
situation? 

e How can a narrative configuration effect a re-figuration of one’s own experi- 
ence? 


14 CHARTIER, 1989b. 

15 CHARTIER, 1989a. 

16 Ib., p. 12: translation. 

17 Quoted in HUNT, 1989, p. 7, footnote 20. For similar arguments elaborated in the 
German debates see e.g. LANDWEHR, 2003, STOLLBERG-RILINGER, 2005. 

18 CHARTIER, 1989a, p. 18-19. 
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Accordingly, Chartier’s notion of appropriation stresses the variety of the uses 

of texts and the heterogeneity of ways of reading, the meaning of which is exact- 

ly not set within the text nor determined by it. Cultural History thus is concerned 

with representations, practices and modes of appropriation: 

e representations as classifications, inclusions and exclusions, through which 
the social world is organized as a historical product; 

e practices generating meaningful representations; 

e modes of appropriation confirming and opposing, negotiating, modifying, 
and adjusting them." 


2. Cultural History in Austria 


In how far would one find these concepts and principles or at least some of them 
integrated in current Cultural History endeavours in Austria”? I will start ge- 
nealogically and take a look back to the 1990s, the high tide of Cultural History/ 
Kulturgeschichte and Cultural Studies/Kulturwissenschaften and its main recep- 
tion in the German speaking world. I therefore want to introduce two large-scale 
initiatives that played a seminal role in the advancement of the cultural turn in 
the humanities and Cultural Studies in Austria. One of them was a thematic 
research programme, the other a funding programme, both explicitly includ- 
ing cultural historical approaches as sketched above within their theoretical and 
methodological framework. 


19 Ip.,p.21. A comparable approach is represented by Stuart Hall in his seminal model 
on the Encoding/Decoding of meaning, cf. HALL, 1980. For Halls impact on British 
Cultural Studies see e.g. HALL, 2000; GILRoy, 2000; also TURNER, 1996; MARCHART, 
2007; LUTTER/REISENLEITNER, 2008. 

20 On Austrian Science Fund (FWF), Austria‘s most important funding organization 
for basic research, and esp. its funding projects see http://www.fwf.ac.at/de/projects/ 
sfb.html; for details on the SFB Modernity: Vienna and Central Europe around 
1900 see http://www-gewi.kfunigraz.ac.at/moderne/; as well as http://www-gewi. 
uni-graz.at/fomop/home.html presenting a follow-up network based on the research 
undertaken within the SFB; all websites visited on 07.09.2010. 
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2.1 Special Research Programme (SFB) Modernity: 
Vienna and Central Europe around 1900 


The first programme was a long term Special Research Programme (SFB) fund- 
ed by the Austrian Science Fund (FWF) between 1994 and 2004 titled Moderni- 
ty: Vienna and Central Europe around 1900." It was the first SFB-project in the 
humanities ever funded in Austria, based at the University of Graz. It included 
projects from about seven disciplines and employed some 40 research fellows, 
a lot of them post graduates (both PhD students and post docs) and junior fel- 
lows. Its aim was to research and discuss modernity as a “cultural phenomenon, 
a process which is linked to economic and social transformations that started in 
the 17th and 18th century [including significant] fundamental socio-economic, 
socio-political and socio-cultural changes”. 

Unlike in many traditional approaches, Vienna Modernity (Wiener Moderne) 
was not conceived of in terms of a reductive notion of culture confined to art 
and cultural production/creativity, but the very concept included social crises 
and conflicts connected with phenomena such as nationalisms, anti-Semitism, 
xenophobia, and struggles of identity.” 

The SFB was organized around specific research topics concentrating on 
Vienna and Central Europe, but it also highlighted its explicit problem-oriented 
and trans-disciplinary orientation represented in five research groups working 
under the headlines of 
e isms and ideologies, 

e aesthetics of modernity — modernistic aesthetics, 
e culture and society, 


21 http://www-gewi.kfunigraz.ac.at/moderne/edok.htm, 07.09.2010. 

22 For a comprehensive list of publications from the research output of the SFB see 
http://www-gewi.kfunigraz.ac.at/moderne/edok.htm, 07.09.2010. An even further 
reaching critique of the traditional “Vienna Modernity” paradigm is provided by 
MADERTHANER/MUSNER, 1999, see also p. 184 below. 

23 On the current research policy and programmes of the ministry see http://www.bmwf. 
gv.at/startseite/forschung/national/programme_schwerpunkte/forschungsprogramme_ 
schwerpunkte_ueberblick/, 10.09.2010. Information on older research programmes is 
not available on this website any more. The website of the FSP Cultural Studies/Kultur- 
wissenschaften that provided a platform for the emerging research network from 2000 


to 2005 (http://www.culturalstudies.at) had to go offline due to a lack of funding. 
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e cultural transfers, 
e identities. 


2.2 Research Programme (FSP) Cultural Studies/ 
Kulturwissenschaften 


The second initiative was the research programme Cultural Studies/Kulturwis- 
senschaften, which I had the pleasure to develop and head. It was implemented 
in 1998 as one of the central research initiatives within the department of Social 
Sciences of the Austrian Ministry of Science and Research. From then until 
2003, more than 50 research projects were funded, and as the Modernity-SFB 
did, we were able to develop a far-reaching research network.” 

The main conceptual issue was to develop and work on a scholarly yet also 
political notion of culture as well as to historically investigate the different tradi- 
tions of Cultural Studies and Kulturwissenschaften, however not only concen- 
trate on conceptual differences, but also make visible their convergences, inter- 
sections and the possibilities of integrating different approaches.” Strategically, 
the program aimed at stimulating trans-disciplinary research both on a national 
and international level. But it was also and explicitly committed to the specific 
Cultural Studies lineage of the Birmingham-Tradition, an intellectual practice 
describing how everyday life is defined in and by culture—as well as offering 
strategies for mastering and changing it.?° 

The research projects, a lot of them with a historical perspective, therefore 
comprised a variety of different topics, such as 
e migration, minorities and issues of multiculturalism, 

e gender issues, 

e (post-)colonialism and the construction of identities, 
e ethnicity and nation, 

e economic and media globalization, 

e culture, nature, and science. 


24 See LINDNER, 1998, LUTTER/MUSNER, 2002 and 2003; cf. also the contributions in 
GOTTLICH et al., 2001, esp. LUTTER, 2001 and WAGNER, 2001. On the interrelations 
of British Cultural Studies and Cultural History see BURKE, 2004 and 2008, cf. also 
LUTTER/REISENLEITNER, 2002. 

25 For introductions and anthologies see e.g. TURNER, 1996; HOFMANN et al., 2006; 
LINDNER, 2000, MARCHART, 2007; LUTTER/REISENLEITNER, 2008; see also GROSS- 
BERG, 2010. 
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Both programs— with all their differences— shared the features that they were 
basically strategically and methodologically oriented (rather than focusing on 
specific topics), and that they rested to a large extent on flexible networks, or- 
ganized around workshops and conferences, summer schools and international 
exchange — but were predominantly not rooted in the established academic, esp. 
university institutions. 


2.3 Internationales Forschungszentrum 
Kulturwissenschaften (IFK) 


This quality of not being a traditional inner-academic institution is also cha- 
racteristic of the Internationales Forschungszentrum Kulturwissenschaften 
(IFK). It was founded in 1993 and has by now developed into one of the 
most visible institutes of advanced study both on a national and internatio- 
nal level, concentrating on trans-disciplinary research and studies of culture. 
Its approach is made very clear by the mission statement on the IFK’s web- 
site! 


“[...] cannot be grasped merely historically as the memory of a society but 
is equally understood as a realm of discourse regarding society’s future 
prospects. Culture may be understood as a dynamic process that produces 
and interprets meanings and is shaped by political, social, and economic 
contexts. Culture as the sum of life-forms and life-styles of human beings, 
differently determined according to place, society, and history, is not self- 


referential but articulates societal processes as well.” 


“Thus the task of cultural studies is not only to analyse the “interior” of gi- 
ven aesthetic, literary and popular practices, but also to assay their external 
conditions. Consequently, cultural studies can be understood as a project of 


deciphering cultures as textures of the social.” % 


The institute’s research and administrative practice thus relies on some basic 
features:” 


26 http://www.ifk.ac.at/about-en.html, 16.09.2010: excerpt, my choice and highlights. 
See also the mission statement at the institute’s most recently relaunched website at 
http://www.ifk.ac.at/cms/index .php/mission_en.html, 20.09.2010. 

27 http://www.ifk.ac.at/cms/index.php/ifk_senior-fellow_en.html; http://www.ifk.ac.at/ 


cms/index.php/certainty-undermined.htm]; http://www.ifk.ac.at/cms/index.php/alle- 
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structures built upon the open exchange between senior and junior fellows 
from different countries, research environments, and disciplines; 

this dialogue, though, is led within a number of research foci changing over 
time and designed to strengthen the institute’s profile; 

lectures, workshops and conferences, graduate schools and postgraduate re- 
search, as well as 

publications to promote the common problem-oriented and trans-disciplinary 
issues. 


Today the IFK has become the very institution in Austria where form and con- 
tent (as laid out above), both in terms of Cultural Studies/Kulturwissenschaften 
and of Cultural History, merge in a very innovative, yet sustainable way. It 
does not— and cannot— provide research-based undergraduate and graduate tea- 
ching, which is evidently the task of the universities. 


2.4 Academic institutionalization of Cultural History? 


This takes me to my last topic, the exemplary survey of the current state of Cul- 
tural History in the Austrian academic community. The leading questions for my 
short survey that can only be preliminary in this context and are by no means 
intended to be comprehensive, were the following: 


Which institutions document research and teaching in Cultural History (uni- 
versities, extra-universitarian institutions)? 

How are existent activities in Cultural History organized? Can they be descri- 
bed as institutionalized, i.e. rooted within their home institutions (e.g. insti- 
tutes; research or studies” programmes), or are they rather organized around 
research projects and project clusters, book series, conferences? 

Are the theoretical and methodological notions and concepts of Cultural 
History or Cultural Studies/Kulturwissenschaften underlying these initiatives 
made explicit or defined in terms of mission statements, research profiles 
etc.? 

To which extent are activities in Cultural History explicitly related to rese- 
arch traditions such as Cultural Studies, Kulturwissenschaften, or specific 
trends in historiography? 

Are there any specific topics or thematic clusters to be traced? 


termine.html; http://www.ifk.ac.at/cms/index .php/ifk-series-parabasen.html, all 20.09. 
2010. 
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First of all it is important to notice that—in contrast to the situation ten years 
ago—there are no specific public or private funding initiatives to support Cultu- 
ral History and/or Cultural Studies/Kulturwissenschaften in Austria. The most 
important public funders such as the national research fund (FWF), the Vienna 
fund for science and technology (WWTP), or the Austrian Academy of sciences 
(ÖAW) are all funding projects in the Humanities, Social Sciences and Cultural 
Studies and are also— inter- and trans-disciplinary — but not specifically Cultu- 
ral History or Cultural Studies/Kulturwissenschaften Y 

If we turn to universities and focus on departments of humanities and cul- 
tural studies, and particularly on historically oriented disciplines, we will find 
that five of the six major Austrian universities — Graz, Innsbruck, Klagenfurt, 
Salzburg, Vienna —, as well as one of the newly restructured Art Universities, 
the University of Applied Arts in Vienna”, clearly feature activities in Cultural 
History and Cultural Studies/Kulturwissenschaften. 

The University of Vienna provides a somewhat typical example for the struc- 
tural situation at the beginning of the new century: With the implementation of 
the new university legislation after 2002,* the traditional Faculty of Humanities 
was split in two, each covering more than a dozen departments of different scale 
and even more chairs:** 

e Historisch-kulturwissenschaftliche Fakultät 
e Philologisch-kulturwissenschaftliche Fakultät 


The statement of the Historisch-kulturwissenschaftliche Fakultät in the univer- 
sity’s development plan”? names a number of exciting Themenfelder (topical 
areas) and Forschungsschwerpunkte (research priorities), using the term Cultu- 
ral History or a related notion of culture, such as 


28 See http://www.fwf.ac.at/de/projects/index.html; http://www.wwitf.at/programmes/; 
http://www.oeaw.ac.at/deutsch/stipendienpreise/index.html, all 16.09.2010. 

29 http://www.dieangewandte.at/jart/prj3/angewandte/main jart?rel=en&reserve- 
mode=active, 16.09.2010. 

30 Foran overview see http://www.univie.ac.at/organisation/, 16.09.2010. Details at http:// 
www.univie.ac.at/dekanat-hist-kult/ and http://phil-kult.univie.ac.at/, both 16.09.2010. 

31 The text is available at http://kommentare.rdb.at/kommentare/s/ug/htdocs/start. 
html, 16.09.2010. 

32 http://public.univie.ac.at/fileadmin/user_upload/rektorat/Aktuelles/Entwicklungs 
plan/UW_Entwicklungsplan_2009.pdf, p. 63-69, 16.09.2010. 
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e Kulturen des euromediterranen Raumes und Altertumswissenschaften (topi- 
cal area), 

e Historisch-kulturwissenschaftliche Europawissenschaften (topical area), 

e Visuelle Kulturgeschichte—Kulturen und Medien des Visuellen (research 
priority), 

e Wissenschaftsgeschichte— Wissenskulturen— Wissensgesellschaften (research 


priority). 


Still, of all the chairs within the faculty, only three have an explicit reference to 
Cultural History, none of the positions have so far been filled and only one has 
already been advertised. 

The statement of the Philologisch-kulturwissenschaftliche Fakultät in the 
development plan and the concrete measures taken show even fewer claims, far- 
reaching or sustainable activities relating to Cultural History.” 

Still, one will find a number of research initiatives on different levels in 
both faculties, e.g. large scale funded research projects and networks that bridge 
different institutes, but also departments (and faculties) such as the National 
Research Network Kulturgeschichte des westlichen Himalaya seit dem 8. Jahr- 
hundert* 

A particular initiative is represented by the interdisciplinary Cultural Studies 
working group (since 1998), assembling teachers and researchers from different 
disciplines and departments to institutionalize research and teaching in Cultural 
Studies at the University of Vienna that also cooperates with institutions outside 
the university.’ Its mission statement does not only show a clear commitment to 
inter- und transdisciplinarity, but also refers to some of the central approaches 
and methodological principles mentioned above: 


“We share a scientific commitment that eschews traditional boundaries be- 
tween academic disciplines. Our aim is to focus on the cultural process (i.e. 
the motivations, orientations, and regulations which permeate all areas of 


work and life), and also to analyse cultural production .”** 


Moreover, one can find both overarching thematic priorities on the level of se- 
veral departments, such as media cultures and a cultural history of knowledge 


33 ID., p. 69-75. 

34 http://kunstgeschichte.univie.ac.at/forschung/ifk-2-31/, 20.09.2010. 

35 http://www.univie.ac.at/culturalstudies/netw/kooperation.htm, 16.09.2010. 
36 http://www.univie.ac.at:830/Geschichte/htdocs/site/arti.php/90057, 16.09.2010. 
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at the history department,” and a number of individual research projects of the 
institutes’ members, a lot of them including internal and external as well as 
international cooperation. 


The same basically applies to other Austrian universities, if mostly—on a 


smaller scale —due to their general size. The most institutionalized of these ini- 
tiatives are 


Zentrum für Kulturwissenschaften (University of Graz? 
Ludwig-Boltzmann-Institut für Gesellschafts- und Kulturgeschichte (Univer- 
sity of Graz)” 

Zentrum für jüdische Kulturgeschichte (University of Salzburg)” 


All of these universities feature different activities in Cultural History, mostly 
on a very low level of institutionalization and, perhaps most importantly, with 
only two study programmes in cultural studies in the whole country: 


BA and MA Applied Cultural Studies (Angewandte Kulturwissenschaften) 
at the University of Klagenfurt—this is the only full teaching programme 
according to the Bologna-architecture;"' 

Interdisciplinary Erweiterungscurriculum Kulturwissenschaften/Cultural 
Studies at the University of Vienna—1.e. it has only the status of a cluster/ 
module that can be combined with several BA or MA studies.* 


37 
38 
39 
40 


41 


42 


http://www.univie.ac.at:80/Geschichte/htdocs/site/arti.php/90057, 16.09.2010. 
http://www.kulturwissenschaften.at/index.php, 20.09.2010. 
http://www.lbg.ac.at/en/humanities/Ibi-history-society-and-culture, 20.09.2010. 
http://www.uni-salzburg.at/portal/page?_pageid=244,136522&_dad=portal&_ 
schema=PORTAL, 20.09.2010. 

http://www.uni-klu.ac.at/main/inhalt/4704.htm; among others the Austrian Ministry 
of Science and Research and the University of Vienna provide a dossier with gene- 
ral information, links and documents on the Bologna process, the initiative of the 
European Union to build a European higher education area: http://bmwf.gv.at/start 
seite/studierende/studieren_im_europaeischen_hochschulraum/bologna_prozess/ 
and http://bologna.univie.ac.at/index.php?id=aktuellesO, both 20.09.2010. 
http://www.univie.ac.at/culturalstudies/studium.htm, 20.09.2010. On the scarcity of 
curricula in cultural history see also PRELIMINARY CONCLUSIONS, p. 185 below. 
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Moreover there are so-called Wahlmodule (elective modules) Kulturgeschichte, 
e.g. for MA at the University of Vienna.” 

On the other hand, a particular feature of the Austrian academic community 
not only in the field of Cultural History, but in the whole area of the Humani- 
ties, Social Sciences and Cultural Studies is a very strong presence of extra- 
universitarian academic institutions operating outside the universities, with the 
IFK being the most prominent in the field of Cultural Studies. Among them one 
can roughly differentiate those having Cultural History and/or Kulturwissen- 
schaften/Cultural Studies as the main task, such as the Institut für Kulturwis- 
senschaften und Theatergeschichte (IKT)* at the Austrian Academy of Sciences 
(ÖAW) or the already mentioned Internationales Forschungszentrum Kultur- 
wissenschaften (IFK); and others that work in these fields only within particular 
projects and research initiatives, such as the 
e Institut für Wissenschaft und Kunst IWK)” 

e Institut für die Wissenschaften vom Menschen (IWM)y* 
e Institut für jüdische Geschichte in Österreich INJOST)” 


Another specificity of the situation in Austria is the number of strong and pro- 
ductive inter-personal networks and project clusters that reach far beyond the 
home institutions of their participants, often integrate independent scholars, and 
establish links—both on a theoretical and thematic level— between the initiati- 
ves of the 1990s and the current endeavours, esp. those in the extra-universitari- 
an scene and the project oriented initiatives within the universities. A represen- 
tative example provides the network of Roman Horak (Univ. of Applied Arts, 
Vienna), Helmut Konrad (Univ. of Graz; FSB Modernity), Lutz Musner (IFK, 
Vienna), Wolfgang Maderthaner (Labour History Society, Vienna), Siegfried 
Mattl (Univ. of Vienna; Ludwig-Boltzmann-Institut für Geschichte und Gesell- 
schaft, Vienna) which has conducted several major research projects employing 
junior researchers mostly based in Vienna, but also within an international net- 
work covering, among others, the University of Berkeley that resulted in a series 
of important publications in Cultural Studies and Cultural History. The theo- 


43 http://www.pri.univie.ac.at:80/activecc/geschichte/index.php?m=D&t=mageschichte 
&c=show&CEWebS_what=BA-32-Kulturgeschichte, 20.09.2010. 

44 http://www.oeaw.ac.at/ikt/, 20.09.2010. 

45 http://www.univie.ac.at/iwk/, 20.09.2010. 

46 http://www.iwm.at/, 20.09.2010. 

47 http://www.injoest.ac.at/institut/das_institut/, 20.09.2010. 

48 E.g. MADERTHANER/MUSNER, 1999; Hop Ak et al., 2001 and 2004. 
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retical approaches of this research group can be described as rooted in Cultural 

Studies and Cultural History, and some of its most important methodological 

and thematic foci can be summarized as follows: 

e deconstruction of Wiener Moderne as an elitist culture, 

e labour history and the history of Austria’s Social Democratic Party, 

e mass culture in Vienna in the 19" and 20* centuries (e.g. football), 

e urban cultures, esp. youth cultures in the suburbs, 

e communication and consumer cultures and their role in identity constructi- 
ons. 


Another example is provided by the cooperation of Moritz Csáky and Heide- 
marie Uhl, both institutionally based at the Institut für Kulturwissenschaften und 
Theatergeschichte (IKT) at the Austrian Academy of Sciences (Moritz Csáky 
was the institute’s director between 1997 and 2009), but also within the more 
informal network of the SFB Modernity discussed above.” 
The theoretical basis of their work clearly lies in the fields of Kulturwissen- 
schaften and Cultural History, their thematic interests focus on: 
e modernity in Vienna and Central Europe around 1900, 
e (Austrian) memory and identity, 
e identity and memory politics after the “3" Reich” (in the 2™ republic), 
e cultural history of the performative forms of the theatre and the operetta in 
Vienna. 


These and comparable interpersonal networks are all characterized by their ex- 
plicit theoretical approach, their theoretical and methodological diversity, dra- 
wing on approaches in the New Cultural History, as sketched above, and on a 
variety of traditions in Cultural Studies and Kulturwissenschaften. Their notions 
and concepts of Cultural History or Cultural Studies are made explicit or are de- 
fined in terms of mission statements, research profiles on their project websites, 
in publications, at conferences, and via other means of academic communica- 
tion. 

On a more institutional level, this kind of explicit commitment to Cultural 
History combined with methodological transparency seems independent from 
the level of institutionalization: 


49 Research and publications at http://www.oeaw.ac.at/ikt/forschungen.html, 20.09.2010. 
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Examples of good practice are:” 

e Interdisciplinary Cultural Studies working group (University of Vienna), 

e Institute for Economic and Social History (University of Vienna), 

« History Department (University of Salzburg), 

¢ Department Cultural History and Humanities (Univ. of Applied Arts, Vienna), 

e Zentrum für Kulturwissenschaften (University of Graz), 

¢ Internationales Forschungszentrum Kulturwissenschaften (IFK), 

e Institut für Kulturwissenschaften und Theatergeschichte (ITK, Austrian Aca- 
demy of Sciences). 


Examples of not so good practice, however, are specifically given by a consi- 
derable part of those university initiatives mostly imposed from above by the 
management during the restructuring of the institutions both on an organizatio- 
nal and on a thematic level. Particularly the example of the large faculties at the 
University of Vienna—the Historisch-kulturwissenschaftliche Fakultät and the 
Philologisch-kulturwissenschaftliche Fakultät— show that often you will find 
less content behind exciting and far reaching labels and headlines than it might 
be expected. 


3. Preliminary conclusions 


Thus, to answer my initial question, a superficial survey of the Austrian landsca- 
pe would mostly not tell you what is new about new cultural history endeavours 
as defined above; it will rather give you an idea of managerial research and 
knowledge politics at the beginning of the 21* century. 

However, this does not necessarily mean that the very researchers and stu- 
dents, working in the smaller entities of the large structures and involved in 
the endeavours developed therein in a more grassroots oriented research and 
teaching practice, would not be committed to Cultural History. On the con- 
trary: If one takes a closer look at the levels of particular departments, research 
projects — funded and unfunded alike —, networks and project clusters, one dis- 
covers a lot of exciting activities thoroughly committed to the theoretical and 
methodological principles of (Vew) Cultural History and covering a wide range 


50 I cannot go into any details here, but the excerpts from the mission statement of 
the IFK and the Cultural studies working group at the University of Vienna quoted 
above from their websites are exemplary for the practice of the initiatives mentioned 


below. For more information see the weblinks quoted in the footnotes above. 
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of diverse topics from Antiquity and the Middle Ages to Contemporary History 
and from Area Studies to Global History. 

Therefore, the existence and prosperity of Cultural History definitely does 
not seem a matter of specific thematic topics. The major problem— especially 
within the European framework — is rather, that current forms of managerial poli- 
tics tend to highlight plans and big labels instead of real activities and to thereby 
make invisible and sometimes even impossible the continuous background work, 
which draws on structures and research traditions developed in and before the 
1990s. 

One problematic result specific to Austria is the lack of solid study pro- 
grammes in Cultural History and Cultural Studies/Kulturwissenschaften' An- 
other more general issue is the necessity for researchers to devote much time to 
adjusting their projects to the current rhetoric and organizational frames without 
many possibilities to sustainably link them to existing endeavours. 
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Cultural history in Germany 


ACHIM LANDWEHR 


A Young Scholar’s Guide to Cultural History in Germany 


While preparing this essay, I thought briefly about giving it a different subtitle. 
Sitting in front of my computer, I said to myself (or to my computer?) that I should 
rather call it “A young scholar’s guide to cultural history in Germany”. This head- 
ing suddenly seemed to be more appropriate to me because it would reflect on 
the different audiences this conference volume (and my essay in it) is addressing. 

Asking myself “Whom are we talking to as cultural historians?”, four groups 
or public spheres came to my mind: Firstly, the wider public whom we are trying 
to convince about the necessity and quality of our work. Secondly, the academic 
field of the arts in general, whom we are trying to convince as well. Thirdly, we 
are talking to ourselves in the sense of shaping our own identity as an academic 
subfield. Fourthly, we are talking about our future — indeed, we are talking to our 
future, and this future is the young scholar thinking about working in the field of 
cultural history. Now, if this young scholar would come up to me, what would 
I tell her about cultural history? What should she do (because statistically this 
young scholar rather is female) —and what should she rather avoid? Are there 
any chances to making a career in cultural history? And which steps are to be 
taken of reach that aim? Thus, I am trying to present some (hopefully helpful) 
rules for that young scholar to help her to find her way through the field of cul- 
tural history, including some dos and don'ts. 

According to the general objective of this conference volume I will roughly 
split my paper into two parts and try to give you an impression of the institu- 
tional framework of cultural history in Germany before I turn to the contents of 
this field of research. 
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1. The institutionalization of cultural history in Germany 


Let’s start with some very basic and practical questions like: Where is cultural 
history happening in Germany, where can it be studied and where are the institu- 
tions specialized in that field of research? 

In the last years several courses were established at German universities with 
a wider or a rather concentrated focus on cultural history’ 


1. Bachelor-Level 

e BA Antiquity in Europe (Die Antike in Europa), University of Marburg 

BA Cultural History of Christianity (Kulturgeschichte des Christentums), Uni- 
versity Erlangen-Nürnberg 

BA European Cultural History (Europäische Kulturgeschichte), University of 
Augsburg 

BA Cultural Studies (Kulturwissenschaft) with a focus on cultural history, Uni- 
versity of Bremen 

BA Cultural Studies (Kulturwissenschaften) as well with a focus on cultural 
history, University of Frankfurt/Oder 

BA Folklore Studies/Cultural History (Volkskunde/Kulturgeschichte), Univer- 
sity of Jena 


e 2 
Ey d y PONO 
e g a 
A Ee D 
EEN, A ` 
E di 
© Bremen 
F FrankfurvOder & 
E © Marburg Ces a 
a m 
{ 
Erlangen y, 
Nürnberg 


© Augsburg 


Table 1 


1 This information was gathered from: http://www.hochschulkompass.de/studium.html, 
01.03.2010. 
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2. Master-Level 


MA European Cultural History (Europäische Kulturgeschichte), University 
of Frankfurt/Oder 

MA European Cultural History (Europäische Kulturgeschichte), University 
of Augsburg 

MA European Cultural History (Europäische Kulturgeschichte), University 
of Magdeburg 

MA Interdisciplinary Medieval Studies (Interdisziplinäre Mittelalterstudien), 
University of Münster 

MA Cultures of Central and Eastern Europe (Kulturen Mittel- und Osteuro- 
pas), Humboldt-University of Berlin 

MA Cultural and Medieval Studies (Kulturgeschichtliche Mittelalterstudien), 
University of Regensburg 

MA Cultural Foundations of Europe (Kulturelle Grundlagen Europas), Uni- 
versity of Constance 

MA Cultural Studies of Antiquity (Kulturwissenschaft der Antike), University 
of Constance 

MA Folklore Studies/Cultural History (Volkskunde/Kulturgeschichte), Uni- 
versity of Jena 

MA Renaissance and Reformation Studies (Renaissance- und Reformations- 
studien), University of Osnabrück 

MA Enlightenment— Religion— Knowlegde (Aufklärung— Religion— Wissen), 
University of Halle 


Berlin 
Osnabrück > 
e FrariturvOder 6. 
Magdeburg e 
e Monster 
e Halo 
Jena © 
Regensburg e 
- 
Augsburg 
Konstanz 
e 


Table 2 
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Table 3 


It would obviously be easier for our student to specialize on cultural history 
on the Master-Level, while the possibilities to concentrate on that field on 
a Bachelor-Level are not really overwhelming. Nonetheless, one could say 
that there are sufficient possibilities to turn to cultural history at a very early 
stage. 

However, taking on specific courses on cultural history is only one way to 
tackle that field. In addition, there is the possibility to consider some chairs in 
universities specialized mainly or at least partly in cultural history. Here is a 
short list that may serve as an overview: 

e Chair for European Cultural History (Europäische Kulturgeschichte), Uni- 
versity of Augsburg 

e Within the Faculty of Cultural Studies (Fakultät für Kulturwissenschaften) at 
the Viadrina-University of Frankfurt/Oder there is a whole branch of chairs 
for cultural history 

e Chair for Cultural History (Fach Kulturgeschichte), University of Jena 


Furthermore there are some research institutes concentrating exclusively on cul- 

tural history or have at least a special focus on that field of research. You will 

not be surprised at the metion of usual suspects, who are already familiar to you 

now: 

e Institute of European Cultural History (Institut für Europäische Kulturge- 
schichte, IEK) University of Augsburg 
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¢ Institute of Cultural Studies (Kulturwissenschaftliches Institut), Essen 

e Historical Cultural Sciences (FSP Historische Kulturwissenschaften), Uni- 
versity of Mainz 

e Interdisciplinary Institute for the Cultural History of the Early Modern Pe- 
riod (Interdisziplinäres Institut für die Kulturgeschichte der Frühen Neuzeit, 
IKFN), University of Osnabrück 

e Research-Centre for the Early Modern Period (Zentrum zur Erforschung der 
Frühen Neuzeit), University of Frankfurt/Main 

e Interdisciplinary Centre for European Enlightenment Studies (Interdsziplinäres 
Zentrum für die Erforschung der Europäischen Aufklärung, IZEA), Univer- 
sity of Halle 
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Table 4 


If we look a little closer at these university courses as well as on the research 
institutions it is quite obvious that medievalists and early modernists are pre- 
vailing in the field of cultural history. Thus, in Germany we have more or less 
the same situation as in France or in the United Kingdom, whereby scholars 
concentrating on these periods are much more attracted by cultural history. Even 
institutions, which do not explicitly concentrate on the Middle Ages or the early 
modern period, do so at least implicitly, as in the case of the Institute in Augs- 
burg. Of course, this combination of older periods and cultural history does not 
occur by accident. Being an early modernist myself, I could make it easy by just 
stating that scholars concentrating on the history prior to the French Revolution 
are simply the avant-garde. But that would indeed be too easy. The reason why 
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medievalists and early modernists feel attracted to cultural history is the need to 
shed new light on old problems and sources. Historians concentrating on mod- 
ern history might not always see the necessity to ask new questions in this way. 
But to prevent a possible misunderstanding: This quite impressive list of 
research institutions does not mean that the cultural history in Germany is swim- 
ming in an ocean of funds, stipends, positions, or money in general. In fact, 
many of these institutes have no money at all, are nothing else but a combination 
of researchers interested in cultural history. Thus, these are relatively small insti- 
tutions, organizing conferences, smaller research projects, sometimes offering 
PhD positions, etc. But it would be bad advice for our young scholar, were she 
to put her hopes in these institutions. There are other possibilities I will mention 
soon. But before, the list with important institutionalisations of cultural history 
has to be closed with some journals. Only one journal in Germany consentrates 
exclusively on cultural history, the Archiv für Kulturgeschichte (Archive for 
Cultural History), concentrates. 
However, in the wider surroundings of cultural history there are several jour- 
nals which have a special focus on cultural history: 
e Historische Anthropologie (Historical Anthropology)’ 
¢ KulturPoetik (Cultural Poetics)* 
e Zeitschrift für Kulturphilosophie (Journal of Cultural Philosophy)? 
e Saeculum. Jahrbuch für Universalgeschichte (Saeculum. Yearbook of Uni- 
versal History y 
e WerkstattGeschichte (WorkshopHistory y” 
e Jahrbuch für Kommunikationsgeschichte (Yearbook of Communication 
History)’ 


Apart from these specialized journals, there are contributions to cultural history 
in all important major journals in the field of history, including the Historische 


2 http://www.historische-anthropologie.uzh.ch/index.html, 01.03.2010. 

3 http://www.geschichte.uni-erlangen.de/lehrstuehle/mittelalter/forschung/AKG. 
shtml, 01.03.2010. 
http://www.uni-saarland.de/fak4/fr41/Engel/kulturpoetik/welcome.htm, 01.03.2010. 

5 http://www.meiner.de/zkph, 01.03.2010. 

6 Unfortunately there is no Saeculum homepage. Information can be gathered at the 
homepage of the publisher: http://www.boehlau.de, 01.03.2010. 

7 http://www.werkstattgeschichte.de, 01.03.2010. 

8  http://www.steiner-verlag.de/JbKG, 01.03.2010. 
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Zeitschrift’ as the most traditional and still most important. Articles on cultural 
history can also be found in the broader field of literary, cultural, visual studies 
and so on. That there seems to be no further need to establish specialized journals 
on cultural history in their own right ts I believe —rather a good indication. It 
shows that the new cultural history in Germany, after it has been confronted with 
resentment and even hostility for a while, has established itself in the centre of 
the field of academic history.'” Cultural-historical approaches certainly do not 
only have friends (but then: who wants to be friends with everybody?), but now 
the pursuit of this approach no longer requires justification. 

On the contrary, in some areas of historical research cultural issues have be- 
come quite dominant. Numerous theses, dissertations and so on refer explicitly 
to cultural history as the dominant perspective. Apparently many young schol- 
ars are expecting to open an innovative potential from cultural history up new 
perspectives and answer old questions in a different way. Accordingly it is not 
very surprising that publishing houses respond very positively to this cultural 
trend. Additional indicators give hints in this direction: The very influential in- 
ternet platform H-Soz-u-Kult (Humanities Social and Cultural History)'' awards 
a prize for the best historical books in different categories every year. That this 
prize is taken very seriously, evident by the fact that the publishing houses are 
advertising the results quite frequently. I will only give you a few examples of 
books with a focus on cultural history, which have been awarded with that prize 
in 2008 and 2009: 

e Barbara Stollberg-Rilinger about The emperor's old clothes. The history of 
constitution and language of symbols in the early modern German Empire” 
e Karl Ubl about Incest taboo and legislation. Construction of a crime 300- 

1100" 

« Jakob Vogel about A shimmering crystal. A history of knowledge about salt in 
early modern and modern times!* 
e Karl Schlögel about Terror and dream: Moscow 1937'° 


9 http://www.historische-zeitschrift.de, 01.03.2010 

10 The respective discussion has been drawn together by TSCHOPP/WEBER, 2007. 
11 http://hsozkult.geschichte.hu-berlin.de, 01.03.2010. 

12 STOLLBERG-RILINGER, 2008. 

13 UBL, 2008. 

14 VOGEL, 2008. 

15 SCHLOGEL, 2008. 
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e Sabine Doering-Manteuffel about The occult. A success story in the shadow 
of the Enlightenment? 

+ Marian Füssel about The culture of scholars as symbolic practice: Rank, rit- 
ual, and conflict in early modern universities" 

e And again Barbara Stollberg-Rilinger about The cultural history of the politi- 
cal"? 


2. The possibilities of funding for cultural history 


Well, that’s all nice: Offering courses at universities, establishing research in- 
stitutes without any or only low funding, publishing journals and books some 
people will hopefully read— but what about the serious stuff, what about mon- 
ey? The relative success of cultural history in Germany really can be seen here. 
If one looks at the projects supported by the largest research funding organi- 
zation by far in Germany, the Deutsche Forschungsgemeinschaft (DFG), one 
finds that cultural history plays quite a prominent part. If you search the data- 
base of projects funded by the DFG for cultural history there are no less than 
135 results.'? There you will find everything from the cultural history of the 
human experiment to a cultural history of the diagram. But let us concentrate 
on the really big projects, like the so called clusters of excellence (Exzellenz- 
cluster), mainly intended for the natural sciences with an almost disappearing 
part for the humanities. But cultural history cannot be overlooked in that small 
section: There is a cluster on processes of cultural exchange between Asia and 
Europe (Heidelberg),” a cluster on the formation and transformation of space 
and knowledge in cultures of antiquity (Berlin),” a cluster on religion and poli- 
tics in pre-modern and modern times (Múnster),? and a cluster on the cultural 
foundations of integration (Konstanz).% All of them refer explicitly to cultural 
history. And just to make sure of what we are talking about: Every one of these 
clusters is getting funded with 3 to 8 million Euros every year. Thus for instance, 


16 DOERING-MANTEUFEEL, 2008. 

17 FUSSEL, 2006. 

18 STOLLBERG-RILINGER, 2005. 

19 http://gepris.dfg.de/gepris, 02.03.2010. 

20 http://www.asia-europe.uni-heidelberg.de/en/home.html, 01.03.2010. 
21 http://www.topoi.org, 01.03.2010. 

22 http://www.uni-muenster.de/religion-und-politik, 01.03.2010. 

23 http://www.excl6.de, 01.03.2010. 
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right now it is quite easy for our young scholar to get funding for a dissertation. 
Indeed, some of these clusters really had problems to fill all the positions that 
were established during the so called initiative of excellence. It is quite obvious 
that there will also be some serious problems in the long run. Our young scholar 
will finish her dissertations with dozens, if not hundreds of other cultural histori- 
ans — but the possibilities to find an adequate position at a university afterwards 
are still quite bad and they will get even worse when these clusters of excellence 
will release a flood of highly qualified young people. 

However, the clusters of excellence are only the tip of the iceberg. Apart 
from that there are several graduate schools, research groups and priority pro- 
grammes, all of them with a respectable part of cultural history. (Not to forget 
that the DFG is also funding this conference.) And apart from the DFG there 
are still more organizations funding research projects, such as the Henkel-, the 
Thyssen- or the Volkswagen-foundation to name just the majors. 

But let us not forget that the success of cultural history in terms of raising 
funds really is a double-edged sword. On the hand it is great to see that cultural 
history obviously is able to receive support even with huge projects and large 
amounts of money. On the other hand we still have our young scholar sitting in 
front of us, thinking about her future in cultural history —and we have to face 
her with the hard facts that there is a normal academic life which is not getting 
funded. And that the possibilities to get a position, even on a tenure-track basis, 
are difficult and probably will become even more difficult. But our young scholar 
quite is convinced that she will be able to make an academic career and she is 
convinced that cultural history is the field in which she has something to say — 
and her enthusiasm is slowly convincing us. Thus, what we need now are some 
ideas on a subject she would be interested in and that would—at best— open up 
new perspectives for cultural history. Which topic should she choose? 


3. Past, present and the future of cultural history 
in Germany 


That was the easy part. Now that we assured ourselves that the institutional con- 
ditions of cultural history in Germany are not that bad—at least not that worse 
than in other fields of research in the humanities and that in some respects the 
situation is even better—and before we can give our young scholar really good 
advice about her research topics, we have to turn to a much more difficult ques- 
tion: What is being discussed in Germany under the heading of cultural history? 
What are the main subjects, with whom is cultural history cooperating, who are 
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the main opponents? These aspects must be clarified before we can really say 
anything about promising fields of research for the future. No doubt, these ques- 
tions are important for our young scholar, because mistakes should be avoided 
if you want to make a living of cultural history; at the same time the aim should 
be to establish new topics and to open up new perspectives. What can we tell 
our young scholar, which advice can be given? Maybe the best way to answer 
these questions is to concentrate on the problems of cultural history, because 
that is probably the best way to learn about the strengths and weaknesses of an 
academic discipline. I would like to look at two perspectives: Firstly, look at the 
problems cultural history is posing to others, second, the problems cultural his- 
tory has with itself—or should have with itself. 


3.1 The problem cultural history poses to others 


When we turn to the problems cultural history is posing to others, we have 
mentioned one since the turn of the century: its success cultural history profits, 
from a large popularity, not only in terms of research funding. Stroll through any 
bookstore, take a look at the growing number of popular magazines with histori- 
cal content and switch on any of the history programmes on television— cultural 
history will show an inestimable presence. However, cultural history not only 
enjoys increased attention in the media and in the broader public but—as we all 
know—also in the community of professional historians since the beginning of 
the 1990s.” 

A second problem is tightly connected with the first one; it is the question of 
the status of cultural history. For quite a while now there are debates going on 
about the aims, the basis and — generally speaking —the meaning of cultural his- 
tory. These discussions very often circle around the problem of self-definition of 
cultural history. What is cultural history all about? Since it follows a broad term 
of culture —one not restricted to an understanding of culture as arts, everyday 
life, material culture, etc.—it is difficult to make clear what it really wants to 
know. Sometimes cultural history appears as an approach that evokes the im- 
pression to know everything and to be able to explain everything — and for that 
reason— many critics say —cultural history in fact knows and explains nothing 


24 The birth date of the new cultural history is marked by the publication of the volume 
of HUNT, 1989. 
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anymore. The problem arises: Is cultural history really such a vague field of 
research?” 

To make one thing clear: I think that it is very positive and very productive 
that cultural history raises all these questions. It helps not only to shape its own 
programme, but it makes everybody in the field of historical research think about 
their work, about their preconceptions and their bases. Thus, cultural history in 
general is a challenge, maybe even a provocation — and that is very important! 

That cultural history functions as a productive provocation can be seen by 
the fact that problems with that approach are often being brought forward by 
those who are not really in favour of it. Sometimes it is even said that, because 
of its character, cultural history is representing a massive threat for the academic 
conception of history.” And of course, there is a point. Even within cultural his- 
tory regret is being expressed from time to time, that it has not been made suf- 
ficiently clear what this approach is all about and that it is the concept of culture 
in particular which leads to considerable blurs and uncertainties. 

Looking at the state of art of cultural history, it is not surprising that this ap- 
proach is confronted with the argument to do everything and nothing at the same 
time. Regarding the topics being tackled in this field, one indeed has the impres- 
sion that no aspect of past life is left aside. There are the classical subjects like 
the histories of body, sex and gender, identity and alterity, communication and 
media, knowledge and science as well as the arts or the importance of memory 
for past and present societies. But one also finds cultural histories of politics, 
economy, technology etc. 

Anyway, the question has to be asked if the critics are not right: Isn’t this 
approach really too all-encompassing? Doesn’t it mean that cultural history can 
do nothing anymore, because it wants to do everything? Against the background 
of the variety of topics, is it possible that cultural history remains in the state 
of a dilettante in all these possible fields of research? Is it possibly that cultural 
history produces nothing but fashionable nonsense? 

One reason for these discussions, and even for these misunderstandings, is 
the fact that cultural history in Germany neither as a concept nor as an approach 
is aradical innovation; on the contrary, it can look back at a very long tradition. 
For this reason there are always certain preconceptions regarding cultural his- 
tory, preconceptions which quite often turn out to be misunderstandings. Cul- 
tural history, as it is being practiced (again) for about two decades, has certain 


25 I worked on this topic to a larger extent in LANDWEHR/STOCKHORST, 2004; LAND- 
WEHR, 2005; LANDWEHR, 2009. 
26 WEHLER, 1998; Id., 2001. 
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ties to older traditions, but shows a profile of its very own altogether. This profile 
sometimes contradicts general ideas about cultural history. 

Let me just briefly mention a few of the influences that paved the way for the 
new cultural history in Germany. Firstly, there is the tradition of the historiog- 
raphy of the enlightenment with names like Johann Christoph Adelung, Johann 
Gottfried Herder and many others.” Secondly, there is the branch of cultural 
historians working in the late 19% and early 20' century, with the Swiss Jacob 
Burckhardt being very influential in Germany, but also with scholars like Karl 
Lamprecht, Eberhard Gothein, or Kurt Breysig. These traditions, especially the 
second, still influence the perception (or rather misperception) of cultural his- 
tory in the wider public and even among historians not really in favour of cul- 
tural history. However, the usual suspects of the international discussion have 
been much more influential for the new cultural history in Germany, e.g. all the 
debates about postmodernism and poststructuralism, probably even more so the 
tradition of German cultural philosophy and cultural sociology of Max Weber 
and Ernst Cassirer. During the 1980s the discussions about historical anthropol- 
ogy, micro-history and the history of everyday life (Alltagsgeschichte) directly 
influenced the new cultural history. Something that has not been too important 
in Germany was the Cultural Studies.” 

Thus, we have quite a long tradition of cultural history, but at the same time 
an actual practice of cultural history which contradicts these traditions in many 
ways. For some people cultural history therefore does not seem to require ex- 
planation, because it appears so self-evident, because everybody seems to know 
what cultural history (traditionally) is all about—and because of all these as- 
pects an explanation is all the more necessary. The most problems caused in the 
preoccupation with cultural history is the fact that it takes a different path of 
self-definition. 

The present-day cultural history does not seek the easy way to character- 
ize itself, because it does not define a certain area of life as culture to which it 
dedicates itself. If culture would be conceived as a residual, the aim would be 


27 Silvia Serena Tschopp recently drew attention to the wide range of cultural histori- 
ans in the German enlightenment, TscHopp, 2009, p. 584. 

28 About the history of cultural history in Germany: JUNG, 1999; Haas, 1994; SCHLEIER, 
2003. 

29 See the respective chapters in DANIEL, 2001. 

30 Therefore the Cultural Studies in the German speaking countries refer mainly to the 
British tradition: LUTTER/REISENLEITNER, 2008; MARCHART, 2007; GÓTTLICH et al., 
2001. 
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determined by delimiting the concept of culture compered to other concepts 
such as nature, civilization or society. Another (far too simple) solution chosen 
frequently in the past is the understanding of culture as totality. A certain con- 
glomerate, determined either ethnically, nationally or religiously, is said to pro- 
duce certain values, norms and artefacts which transform culture into a unity.*! 

The new cultural history —that now is really not that new anymore — pursues 
a considerably different approach. It conceives culture as production of mean- 
ing and therewith puts the perspectives of different observers at the centre and 
propagates this certain cultural perspective on all objects of human life as its 
core element. Thus it is not the object of research but the perspective that forms 
the central element of cultural history.” 

To take hold of cultural history and to characterize it more precisely some- 
times appears to be difficult, because it does not submit itself to the usual ways 
of self-definition used in historical approaches. Usually, a historical approach 
is expected to define itself via its object: While economic history is dealing 
with economy, political history with politics, legal history with the law etc., 
one would expect that cultural history with culture. Far from it! Cultural history 
chooses explicitly another way by rejecting a defined object of observation. To 
put it clearly: Cultural history doesn‘t have any (specific) object at all, but turns 
to all historical phenomena, be it the theatre of the 18" century, rural clothes in 
the Alps, warfare in antiquity, procedures in the stock exchange market or pro- 
grams of communist parties. There is no specific area of life called culture that 
could neatly and tidy be separated from other areas of human life (and in fact 
there never has been one). Thus, one has to say that culture surely is not every- 
thing—but culture is everywhere. 

What is this perspective of cultural history? It is the question of systems of 
meaning with which societies of the past have equipped their world to transform 
it into a sensible and meaningful world. Cultures therefore can be understood 
as systems of meaning and distinction in other words as specific forms of inter- 
pretation of the world, which are produced, continued and transformed in the 
historical process. Cultures therefore cannot be reduced to the status of a super- 
structure vaulting the real society. Cultures are symbolic forms to organize real- 
ity without which individuals and social groups simply could not exist as they 
represent the necessary and constitutive background to all social practices. With 
this specific perspective 1t is surely not possible for cultural history to recognize 
everything, but it can focus on towards everything. 


31 That is the direction of the argument in MAURER, 2008. 
32 LANDWEHR/STOCKHORST, 2004; LANDWEHR, 2009. 
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At this point our critical young scholar raises her voice. She asks: If cultural 
history is concerned with the production of meaning in past societies, is it then 
not in danger to do exactly what it’s critics say? Is cultural history not the (more 
or less) successive attempt to evoke the belief that cultural historians know ev- 
erything and can do everything? 

Yes and no (a typical answer for a cultural historian, one might say: neither 
fish nor fowl...). Cultural history is not an approach for and about everything, 
because it freely accepts its own restrictions. It cannot produce statistics of mor- 
tality nor does it collect economic data and it does not analyse the constitution of 
social strata. But, of course, cultural history is interested in statistics of mortal- 
ity, in economic data and in the constitution of social strata, and therefore hap- 
pily works together with all the experts in the respective fields of history. And 
in this sense, cultural history of course is an approach for and about everything 
because it leaves no aspect of history aside. It is concerned with economy, law 
and politics as well as the arts or the everyday life of people. Thus, cultural his- 
tory is not everything, but it is everywhere. That’s what a certain perspective 
does: You cannot see everything, but you can look everywhere. 

What are the consequences of this understanding of cultural history? It re- 
sults in a more radical way of historicization that leaves nothing aside. Cultural 
history has to show that all objects of past and present realities, especially those 
taken for granted and those that seem to be self-evident, have no other basis 
than their historical contingency. That is true even of the idea of fundamental 
historicity of social reality. 

A first consequence is the special attention that has to be paid to the relations 
between observer and observed, between historian and history. The subject of 
practicing cultural history cannot be separated from the object called cultural 
history 2 

A second consequence primarily arises from the circumstance of the his- 
torical perspective on cultural objects, and that is the fundamental contingency 
of historical developments and the openness and uncertainty of human experi- 
ences. The analysis of reciprocal relations between practices and structures not 
only shows their mutual dependence and historicity, but also dismantles every 
form of teleology still characteristic for approaches of modernization theory. 

A third consequence is the multiplication of historical approaches and ob- 
jects. If culture can be understood no longer as a homogeneous thing, then this 
applies also to reality and history. We inevitably have to deal with a multitude 
of realities and histories. The great task consists of making this circumstance 


33 GOERTZ, 2001. 
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manageable both theoretically and methodologically. One of the greatest proj- 
ects of cultural history therefore would not only be to establish something that 
could be called the non-unity of history,** but make clear at the same time that 
this non-unity is not a loss in clarity but a gain in complexity. As Einstein once 
said: Everything should be made as simple as possible — but not simpler. 

A last—and I think, very important —consequence arises directly from the 
social dimension of the broad concept of culture, being the insoluble connection 
between culture and power. Culture is a social product, therefore it is neither 
innocent nor unproblematic, but it is inevitably controversial and disputed. In- 
dividuals and collectives are interested in establishing their specific form of the 
system of meaning as generally binding. Speaking with Pierre Bourdieu, one 
could call this the question of who manages to win the dominance of interpreta- 
tion about reality a problem of symbolic power”. 

Cultural history has to offer a fresh perspective on past life. It does not re- 
invent the past nor does it completely renew history. At best it can offer new 
questions and puzzle us with different problems. 


3.2 The problems cultural history has with itself 


So far we were concerned with the problems cultural history is posing to others, 
but we shall not forget the problems cultural history has with itself. I spoke a lot 
about the possibilities of cultural history, the chances it has —but it is not at all 
clear if this approach is able to accept all these options and if cultural history re- 
ally will be as promising as we all hope. So let us not forget our young student, 
eager to work in the field of cultural history: What can we tell her about the 
dangers and problems of cultural history? Which mistakes should be avoided? 
A first possible difficulty the new cultural history could one day face is the 
restriction to certain set topics, that is: to maintain the status quo. As I mentioned 
briefly before, there is a set of well-established research topics of cultural his- 
tory in Germany, mainly the history of memory, of body, sex, and gender, the 
history of the sciences, of everyday life, of media and communication, and cer- 
tainly a few more. To prevent a possible misunderstanding: All of these topics 
are and were enormously important and certainly should not be left aside. But 
I think that it would be dangerous if cultural history voluntarily restrict itself to 
these topics. If what I said before about cultural history being characterized by 
a particular perspective directed to all aspects of past life is true, then it would 


34 HAUSEN, 1998. 
35 BOURDIEU, 1989. 
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be dangerous if cultural history would if only take into account a certain set of 
these aspects. 

There are a few things and some blind spots coming to one’s mind: In Ger- 
many there has been quite an intensive discussion about a cultural history of 
the political during the last years.’ This has been quite fruitful and I think that 
it should be continued with respect to other fields of historical research and 
past life. In Germany there are the first hints of cooperation between cultural 
and economic history.” This would without doubt be a very interesting field for 
future research. But there are some enormously important subjects completely 
left aside so far. We have quite an intensive discussion about the cultural his- 
tory of the sciences, but what about the history of technology? What about legal 
history that—to my knowledge — has not yet seen a cultural turn? In the field of 
military history, the history of war and violence there have been made some ef- 
forts as well,* but there is still a lot to do. As far as I can see there is no cultural 
history of society at all.” I could go on with this list, but what I am trying to say 
is obvious: Cultural history cannot and must not restrict itself; it has to broaden 
the range of its topics. 

That is also true for another field of research sometimes (incorrectly) called 
culture and its other. It is meant to establish a contrast between culture and 
materiality or between culture and nature. From a theoretical point of view it is 
hardly understundable how and why there should be an opposition. Speaking as 
a cultural historian it is clear that materiality and nature are parts of historical 
cultures just as everything else. And of course there has been considerable work 
done by cultural historians in that field. But what we see right now is something 
like a material turn (although I’ve really had enough at the word turn anymore) 
and cultural history has to pay attention to play its part in that field. 

Now allow me to make a last theoretical point. One really could not say that 
cultural history is not aware of its theoretical basis. On the contrary, there is a 
wide discussion of a group of theoretical authors important to cultural history 
as well as to other disciplines in the wide field of cultural studies. I already 
mentioned Max Weber and Ernst Cassirer as specific German influences, Niklas 
Luhmann surely has to be added, and then there are of course Pierre Bourdieu, 
Michel Foucault, and Michel de Certeau and many, many others. I think that 


36 STOLLBERG-RILINGER, 2005; MERGEL, 2002; LANDWEHR, 2003. 
37 BERGHOFF/ VOGEL, 2004; HILGER/LANDWEHR, (forthcoming). 
38 PRÓVE, 1999. 

39 Although there are the important arguments of Joyce, 2010. 
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these discussions are enormously important, because cultural history has to re- 
flect theoretically on what it is doing empirically. 

But aren't there any theoretical offerings cultural history has to make itself? 
Why should we leave theoretical thinking to philosophy, sociology and the like? 
It is not just possible, but I believe necessary, to take the empirical results of 
cultural history and turn them into a theoretical approach in its own right. Cul- 
tural history also has to make theoretical contributions, thus, a theory of cultural 
history (by cultural historians) really would be a task for the future. 


4. Conclusion 


If by now our engaged and courageous student is not completely confused by 
this tour de force, what might her overall impression be of the present state 
of cultural history in Germany? She probably might think that the situation is 
sufficiently paradox. On the one hand cultural history in Germany is well estab- 
lished: cultural historians successfully obtain university positions, the subjects 
of cultural history are present in the academic sphere as well as in the public 
and the media, impressive research programmes are concentrating on cultural 
history. At the same time one has to note that: cultural history in Germany is not 
too well institutionalised, some thematic (self-) restrictions are becoming obvi- 
ous, and cultural history is sometimes seen as a mere short-term fashion. While 
leaving the office, she might say to herself: Cultural history still has to prove its 
ability to open new perspectives, it has to do so again and again— we’ve only 
just begun. 
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History of Culture and Cultural History: 


same paths and outcomes?* 


CAROLINA RODRIGUEZ-LÖPEZ 


An overview 


Cultural history is currently a booming topic in Spain. Cultural history is now 
flourishing and certain areas have distinguished themselves as autonomous 
fields of study: the history of cultural politics, reading and printing, and medical 
cultural practices, for example. However, what is defined as cultural history in 
current Spanish historiography is not an easy issue. Like the rest of European 
(even American) historiographies, Spanish historiography has gone through an 
extensive and interesting process, shifting from social to cultural history. The 
process has not been exempt from problems and misunderstandings and has 
determined not only the ways in which cultural history has traditionally flowed 
but also the kinds of research and scientific works that have been labeled with 
the cultural history title. 

This chapter offers a brief overview of what I have just mentioned above. 
In order to do so, it is divided into three sections. The first one deals with the 
historical and historiographical contexts when the first research and debates in 
Spain focused on cultural history. In the second section, I introduce the research 
groups, institutions, academic programs and publishing house projects that have 
encouraged and are currently organizing Spanish cultural history knowledge 
and production. And last but not least, I present a first and tentative list of exact- 


* Tam grateful to Elena Hernández Sandoica for detailed suggestions and to Patricia 


Berasaluce and Elisabeth Klein for accurate reading of this chapter's first version. 
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ly what Spanish historians have written on the field of cultural history. In other 
words, I offer a first and non-exhaustive portrait of Spanish cultural history pro- 
duction: the most significant titles and the subfields of Spanish cultural history. 


Historical and historiographical context: When and how? 
When did new cultural history appear in Spain? 


Before the Spanish Civil War, there was a budding and interesting debate on 
the history of ideas and thoughts about the kind of historiography historians 
could write. The entire debate was based on one idea: could historians reach 
a newer and more modern historiography by including specific issues such as 
cultural trends and movements? Would they be able to explore, in some Spanish 
historical processes, paths recently opened by the French Annales School? Was 
it possible to concentrate on specific traits of Spanish civilization by studying 
cultural expressions and experiences? More importantly, would these new kind 
of studies contribute a whole modernization process, which was claimed for a 
long time by Spanish society?! 

This debate was abruptly interrupted by the Spanish Civil War and its after- 
math. Exile and the ideological barrenness of the postwar period opened politi- 
cal, ideological and intellectual doors to neo-Catholic and fascist forms of his- 
toriography. However, Franco’s regime unwittingly left some gaps, which were 
used by historians for their own intellectual production. Thus, since the 1950s, 
Spanish historians received varied and fruitful information about what French 
historians were doing within the framework of Annales, due mainly to quite 
significant historians of the early modern period such as Pierre Vilar. British 
books and others related to the study of French civilization were used by Span- 
ish historians searching for new historical approaches, which allowed them to 
depart from the traditional political perspective. Jose M. Maravall and Jose M. 
Jover were undoubtedly the most important historians of that time. 

A new panorama started to appear during the 1960s and 1970s.? British 
social history, inspired by Marxist principles, offered a new, transnational di- 
rection for Spanish historiography, mainly focused on modern times. In 1971, 
Spanish historians could read for the first time a Spanish translation of Rude’s 
book The Crowd in History: A Study of Popular Disturbances in France and 
England, 1730-1848. In 1977, they could read the first Spanish translations of E. 


1 ALTAMIRA, 1909-1911; ID., 1913, Ib.; 1928-1930. 
2  JOVER, 1961; HERNÁNDEZ SANDOICA, 1997. 
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P. Thompson’s research and in 1978 the co-authored Rudé & Hobsbawm book 
Captain Swing: A Social History of the Great English Agricultural Uprising of 
1830 appeared in its Spanish version for the first time. 

What was happening in Spanish historiography and in the rest of Spanish 
political and cultural life during the 1960s and 1970s is quite significant in un- 
derstanding the process previously mentioned. The end of Franco’s dictatorship, 
the beginning of an intense and fruitful cultural movement in the subsequent 
transition period— defining the framework for democratic practice —and the ar- 
rival of new and different historiographical approaches deeply contributed to 
the development of two consecutive and parallel processes. On the one hand, 
encouraged by resistance to the Spanish dictatorship, Spanish historians — main- 
ly the youngest and those who traveled abroad and read foreign languages — 
embarked on new research focused on the Spanish workers’ movement, trade 
unions and other similar movements during the Spanish Civil War. Specifically, 
there was the fertile work of a varied group of foreign researchers specialized 
in Spanish history and culture (the Hispanists) often coming from France, Eng- 
land, Germany and the US? 

On the other hand, by focusing their research on workers and trade unions, 
Spanish historians discovered a new path to bring other kinds of culture to light. 
These dealt with culture practiced, made, and lived (experienced) by subaltern 
groups and individuals. In other words, by paying attention to and discovering 
the forms of popular, subaltern and workers’ culture they delved into their re- 
search topics in depth and, at the same time, compared and confronted popular 
and elite cultures. 

It was generally assumed that former ways of research in the field of cultural 
history (or, rather, history of culture) outlined the importance of the so-called 
high culture. The ideological perspectives from which these new approaches 
to culture were observed— sometimes tacitly; sometimes explicitly —led to the 
former production about the topic being defined as conservative and elitist. Re- 
search, which only pointed out trends in art, music, literature, leaving aside pop- 
ular and subaltern culture expressions, gradually ran the risk of being considered 
both an old and an incomplete history of culture.* 


3 P. Vilar, J. F. Botrel, S. Saläun, C. Serrano, J. L. Guerefia among the French; 
M. Tufiön de Lara—a Spanish historian living in France as an exile and returning 
to Spain after Franco’s death—; P. Preston, J. Lynch, J. Elliott, among the British; 
W. Bernecker among the Germans or S. Payne and S. Ellwood, among the Americans. 

4 URÍA, 1984a; ID., 1984b; ID., 1991a; ID., 1991b. 
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We can sum up the two main paths along which the first Spanish cultural 
history flowed: on the one hand, it connected with social history, sociology — 
anthropology arrived later in this process —and focused on common, trendy and 
Marxist concepts like association movements, workers’ movements and, even, 
everyday life. This sort of cultural history is strongly related to women’s histo- 
ry.° On the other hand, it was intellectual history and the history of ideas, which 
was practiced without any contact social history. These two different—usually 
contrasting — approaches to Spanish cultural history characterized not only the 
scientific productions focused on the topic, but also the cultural and ideological 
context in which this debate took place. 

Most Spanish historians who considered social history as the main focus of 
all historical research often thought that intellectual history and the history of 
ideas were the natural ways in which historicism continued working (remember 
that for historicist trends all history was naturally a history of ideas including 
decisions, desires, purposes, and feelings). Moreover, they recognized that tra- 
ditional political history was quite close to this kind of history of culture. Only 
the new perspectives in the field of social history were considered appropriate 
to achieve good and new studies dealing with cultural history. The rest of the 
works concerning intellectual history and the history of ideas remained as clas- 
sic history productions.’ 

What did Spanish historians understand as culture? What kinds of cultural 
expressions did they consider worth studying? If we really want to understand 
what culture meant to Spanish historians in the 1970s, we need to identify the 
trends that influenced them. French historiography has traditionally had an influ- 
ence on Spanish historians. From the 1950s to the 1970s we can easily identify 
the impact of the Annales French historiography school. 

Influenced by the Marxist British thoughts and the impacts from the new 
trend focused on the proximity of history to the rest of social sciences, Spanish 
historians were interested in everyday life, mainly of workers, usually the main 
emphasis of their research. By considering intellectual history and the history 
of ideas as the study of exceptional and exclusive culture, everyday life studies 
emerged as a perfect medium to know the most representative aspects of cultural 
human life. So, culture adopted a variety of meanings — attitudes, shared values, 
symbols and cultural expressions— which combine to form a way of life. 


5 CASTELLS, 1985; ID., 1987; ID., 1990; ID., 1993; ID., 1995a; ID., 1999. 
6 Crip, 2006. 
7 HERANDEZ SANDOICA, 2004, p. 378. 
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It is easy to see that these changes and strategic perspectives were not simple, 
especially since the two sides in conflict, high (intellectual) and popular culture 
became quite closely identified by the eclectic historians. History constituted, at 
this point, a comprehensive exercise where elements coming from intellectual 
history, anthropology perspectives, and from the history of ideas and thought 
went hand in hand P 

Little by little this whole group was assimilating anthropological perspec- 
tives. Sociology and Marxism were pushed into the background and historians 
chose to practice new socio-cultural perspectives: work history and workers” 
and peasant culture, among others, were in the center of new and fruitful cultural 
histories. These dealt with a socio-anthropological history now interested main- 
ly in language and communication. In some aspects, this new history approach 
was indebted to social sciences and especially to the most outstanding historical 
trends: the two just mentioned and the French School of Annales. They were 
changed by concepts like sociability borrowed from Maurice Agulhon and by 
the neo-Marxist British perspective.’ 

In sum, Spanish historians who considered the history of culture as a remind- 
er of elitist behavior, left this aside and started to draw nearer to another kind of 
cultural history by understanding culture as a part of social history. There is a 
third group: historians who achieved a sort of middle ground. They studied in- 
tellectual history from a cultural perspective by justifying their choices in these 
words: intellectuals are a social group who make cultural products. In this latter 
group, are the first cultural history texts quite close to literary reviews, semiot- 
ics, linguistic, and anthropology. Only through a little but fruitful contact with 
social sciences could history complete its change process in the 1970s. 

The 1980s can be characterized as the time when social and cultural history 
disputed their own spaces in the Spanish historiography panorama. It was when 
political history did not waste its time and reorganized its interests and per- 
spectives index. The former way in which historians used to practice history of 


8 ID., p. 382. These comprehensive history readings included: history of ideas, histo- 
ry of thought, intellectual history (informal thought, opinion trends, literary move- 
ments...), social history of ideas (ideas transmission and ideologies), culture from an 
anthropological perspective (collective mentalities...) or intellectual sociology. The 
names of Robert Darnton, Roger Chartier, Hans-Robert Gauss, Quentin Skinner, 
Stefan Collini, Richard Tuck, John Dunn, Istvan Dunn or Clifford Geertz can be 
related to all these history approaches and were well-known among a number of 
Spanish historians. 

9 Uría, 2008c. 
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culture was consolidated in to what is now called intellectual history. ® Cultural 
studies have optimistically encouraged the growth of historiography in this field. 
From the first year of the 21* century socio-cultural studies on the one hand and 
intellectual history on the other outlined the axes of this growth. Because of 
intellectual history’s recent development, new texts, materials and documents 
are available. Due to its interest in understanding behaviors and productions of 
the intellectual elites, intellectual history became close to cultural studies. Its 
utilization of methods and techniques typical of cultural studies (like discourse 
analysis or elites’ sociability) enabled intellectual history to be gradually im- 
mersed in cultural history and perspectives. 

Following the previously described process, the first Spanish production in 
the field of cultural history was designed from the perspective of micro studies 
and focused on language, thanks to its closeness to linguistic anthropology. The 
utilization of oral sources'' became important and enabled Spanish historiogra- 
phy to include topics such as experience and identity among its interests.'? 

All these elements worked together and produced the concept of Spanish 
cultural history, which continued being confronted by both political (i.e., the 
kind of political history not influenced by social sciences) and social history 
(i.e., the form of social history focused on structures and quantification). 

The most ambitious studies were those related to everyday life. That focus 
made it easy to use analysis tools from quantitative and urban sociology, ethnol- 
ogy and social class analysis; all of them enabled these studies to be framed at a 
micro and a local perspective. In this context, regional Spanish historiographies 
started to differ from each other. Studies focusing on Catalonian and Basque is- 
sues could easily be found which focused; Asturias and Castilian studies whose 
topics and perspectives were quite close to sociology and sociability, Valencia 
studies, which started from political approaches and went deeply into Valen- 
cia everyday life during the Spanish Civil War period, to mention just a few 
examples. These everyday life studies included material culture, ideas and be- 
liefs, ways of life, and social practices and behaviors. One more interesting step 
brings us directly to women's history. 

Spanish historiography started to outline its own cultural history fields from 
the 1980s. Starting with the use and study of literary sources, education his- 
tory and book history were recognized as two pioneering topics. In the 1990s, 
Spanish cultural history rose to the challenge of integrating the proposals of 


10 HERNÁNDEZ SANDOICA, 2001, p. 59. 
11 See The Journal, Antropología y Fuentes Orales from its first issue in 1989. 
12 CABRERA, 2001a; ID., 2001b; ID., 2007; ID., 2003; OLÁBARRI/CAPISTEGUI, 1996. 
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Ginzburg, Chartier, Nora and Agulhon. As a result, various and fruitful studies 
appeared. We will take up this topic again in the fourth section. 


What has been going on in institutions, publishing 
houses and academia in the field of cultural history? 


Some academic and scientific institutions were created with the aim of suppor- 
ting cultural history research. Several publishing houses developed their own 
projects in order to bring these research outcomes to light. Furthermore, aca- 
demic programs were designed in order to include cultural history among the 
university subjects. 

Concerning research groups and institutions, GEHCI was one of the first 
research groups in the field of cultural history created in Spain.'* The mean- 
ing of this acronym—currently used by the group—is quite relevant: Group for 
Cultural and Intellectual History Study. Starting with its first meeting in 1989, 
the group, based at Barcelona University, identified among its tasks establishing 
a discussion meeting point for cultural history issues, where young students can 
start their PhD dissertations. From the very beginning their main topic of inter- 
est was the study of intellectuals’ roles, functions and characteristics. That was 
the rationale behind determining the order of the group's first name: Group for 
Intellectual History Study. 

One of the first activities of this Group was the design of the first academic 
program including subjects related to Cultural History in Modern Europe (1870- 
1930). This subject was taught for the first time in the academic year 1990-1991. 

The Group clearly sought contacts with other groups and Spanish universi- 
ties as well as with foreign institutions among its targets. The French University 
Paris VIII held the first international seminar which put the Spanish group in 
contact with the Group de Recherche sur |’ Histoire des Intellectuels directed by 
Michel Trebitsch. The group designed a data base, which included details con- 
cerning intellectuals’ activities, cultural strategies, contacts with popular culture 
and cultural relationships in the region of Catalonia. 

In 1995, the group changed its name to Group for Cultural and Intellectual 
History Studies. In 1998, the first issue of Cercles (Cultural History Review)— 
the group’s journal —appeared. Cercles is a yearly journal which aims to create 
a meeting point for encouraging debates and research on cultural history and for 
fostering interdisciplinary exchanges. 


13 CASASSAS I YMBERT, 2004. 
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By studying the group’s subject evolution, we can easily a picture of a part 
of Spanish cultural historiography’s progress. From intellectual history perspec- 
tives, GEHCI expanded its view to incorporate cultural history including themes 
dealing with cultural expressions and everyday life. Catalonia is the regional- 
local framework where the group’s studies take place, making it easier to have a 
local, regional and micro perspective. 

The analysis of Cercles allows us a similar exercise. By checking the journal’s 
index during the past decades we can easily identify its fields of interest. These 
indexes include articles on historiography analysis and review;'* historians and 
historiography analysis;'* urban history from socio-cultural perspectives;'* biog- 
raphies of intellectuals;'” cultural expressions and spaces;'* identity and national 
thought; iconography and symbols;” ideology, thought and philosophy;?' high- 
culture institutions;” history of books;? history of intellectuals;”* and working- 
class culture.” 

An interesting circle of research groups is related to one of the most sig- 
nificant research fields within cultural history, namely written culture history 
and book and reading history. Following the methodological and theoretical 
proposals offered by French historians, mainly Jean Francois Botrel and Roger 
Chartier, two interesting groups were created in the late 1990s: Litterae: Group 
for Cultural History Studies at Carlos III University of Madrid, and SIECE—In- 
terdisciplinary seminar for written culture studies —at Alcalá de Henares Uni- 
versity. Both groups share similar aims and activities. 

Litterae was created in 1997 to research, debate, study and support cultural 
history, as well as to work on and publish outcomes in this field. Litterae’s fields 
of interest include: social history of written culture, reading history, university 


14 CASASSAS I YMBERT, 1998a; LIAKOS, 2000. 

15 OSTENC, 1999. 

16 FUENTES, 1998. 

17 IZQUIERDO BALLESTER, 1998; LLORENS I VILA/CASASSAS I YMBERT, 1998. 

18 HOFFMAN, 1999; GHANIME, 2002; LLORENS I VILA, 2002; FUENTES, 2003; LOFF, 
2003. 

19 GUIRAO, 2002; XIFRÓ Y COLLSANATA, 2002; CASASSAS I YMBERT, 2006. 

20 FUENTES, 2002. 

21 SIMÓN I TARRÉS, 1999; D’AuRIA, 2000; IZQUIERDO BALLESTER, 2006. 

22 PÉREZ LEDESMA, 2004. 

23 GOMEZ, 2002; IZQUIERDO BALLESTER, 2002. 

24 GOMEZ, 2003. 

25 Issue 8 of it is entirely devoted to this topic. 
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history, women’s history, iconography in written culture, religion and religios- 
ity in written history, urban history (mainly Madrid history), and international 
cultural exchanges. Litterae has a yearly journal: Litterae. Written Culture Jour- 
nal 2 

SIECE’s first activities started in 1995 with the aim of promoting research, 
teaching and popularization of the role of reading and writing in History. Simi- 
larly to Litterae, SIECE organizes scientific meetings, conferences and seminars 
to discuss and disseminate research results in its field. SIECE also publishes a 
journal called International Written Culture and Society Journal.” 

A group on Printed Culture History in Modern Spain mentioned in Com- 
plutense University of Madrid’s research group catalogue focuses on a quite 
similar field. 

Girona University holds a seminar for political and cultural studies which 
joins two different groups simultaneously: Research Group for Cultural Studies 
and History, Memory and Identities Group. Both share interests, aims and fields. 
Concerning cultural studies, their main subfields are: written history, urbaniza- 
tion processes, images and meanings in architectural buildings, political, social, 
and sexual and gender identities, social consensus and repression forms, politi- 
cal uses of memory, and artistic and cultural heritage in the Girona region. This 
Catalan group not only organizes conferences and seminars, but also publishes 
its journal: Studium medievale: visual and written culture Journal. 

The University History field is one of the most perused by historians inter- 
ested in cultural history and in high culture institutions. Since the 1990s, several 
research groups have been working on projects that consider the university as an 
institution which not only supports scientific knowledge and subjects, but also 
where scholarly and academic sociability is developed. Valencia University cre- 
ated CESHU (Center for University History Studies) in 1995. Using the univer- 
sity as starting point, the main focus was on teaching and on knowledge dissemi- 
nation. CESHU’s main aim is to study science production and dissemination in 
European and American universities. Most of its activities (research and dis- 
semination support, publishing projects, discussion seminars and international 


26 Litterae. Cuadernos sobre cultura escrita to date, has published four issues: no. 1 
(2001); no. 2 (2002); no. 3-4 (2003-2004). 

27 Revista internacional de Historia social de la Cultura Escrita. The Journal is publis- 
hed twice a year. The first issue appeared in September 2005 and the latest one (no. 
9) in September 2009. 

28 Studium medievale. Revista de cultura visual-cultura escrita. Only one issue was 
published in 2008. 
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conferences) have focused on laws and internal organization of universities and 
on the evolution and historical planning of legal subjects and fields. In addition, 
CESHU’s main research has paid attention to Valencia University’s history. 

The Alfonso IX Center of Salamanca University History started to operate 
in 1997. The Center is focused on the study of Salamanca University’s history 
and is concerned with the four main aspects of research, teaching, publishing 
and organizing seminars and conferences. The Center publishes an annual Jour- 
nal (Miscelanea) and has often collaborated in the edition of some collective 
volumes about Salamanca University’s history. Its most innovative activity con- 
cerns teaching: from the very beginning the Center has offered an annual course 
on Spanish Universities in the Early Modern Age: academic culture and student 
life. The aim of this course is to study the evolution and role of Spanish universi- 
ties in Spanish culture and politics. This course focusses on the to academic and 
student’s life at Salamanca University. 

Whereas the Valencia and Salamanca Centers are focused mainly on the 
history of their own universities, the Antonio de Nebrija Institute for Univer- 
sity Studies—IAN—(at Carlos III University of Madrid) has a broader view 
of University history. Created in 1997, IAN includes among its aims: to pro- 
mote scientific research about history and current university processes alike; 
to publish the most outstanding results of current research about this topic; to 
organize teaching and dissemination activities; and to compile a bibliographical 
collection about university history and studies. From its very beginning, IAN 
publishes a yearly Journal (Antonio de Nebrija Institute Journal)” and also has 
a publishing house which produces new books and monographs dealing with 
university history. 

It is also worth mentioning a recently consolidated group: the Group for 
Modern Spain Cultural History Studies at Complutense University of MadrIb. 
This Group began its activities in 2006 and has five main research fields: politi- 
cal cultures; university and cultural institutions” history; everyday life; women's 
history and intellectuals and intellectual life. The group seeks to combine the 
most interesting, current and fruitful fields in cultural history studies. Among its 


29 The first issue appeared in 1999. The last one, number 12, came to light in 2009. 

30 PESET/NAVARRO, 1999; MERINO, 1999; RIVIÉRE GOMEZ, 2000; MARTÍNEZ NEIRA, 2001; 
COMAS CARABALLO, 2001; RODRÍGUEZ LOPEZ, 2002; AZNAR I GARCIA, 2002; VILLAL- 
BA PÉREZ, 2003; CRUZ MUNDET, 2003; MORA, 2004; MARTÍNEZ NEIRA ET AL., 2004; 
MORA CAÑADA/RODRÍGUEZ LÖPEZ, 2004; BERMEJO CASTRILLO, 2004; GUIJARRO GON- 
ZÁLEZ, 2004; ONCINA COVES, 2008; MARTÍNEZ NEIRA/PUYOL MONTERO, 2008; PERA- 
LES BIRLANGA, 2008; ARAGONESES, 2009; LÓPEZ VEGA, 2009; CARONI, 2010. 
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aims are: to support research in cultural history; to update international cultural 
history outcomes; to organize scientific meetings and seminars; and to collect a 
bibliography on cultural history issues.?! 

History departments and institutes are not the only places where people have 
been working on cultural history projects. University departments of literature 
and languages have usually been supporting research projects in a similar way. 
For example, the Group for Culture, Publishing and Literature Studies in His- 
panic World (CSIC) are investigating: culture history during the 19' century; 
heterodox literature publishing in the 19" century; reading and publishing his- 
tory; writers’ professional work and the legal status of copyrights. Other enti- 
ties include the Group for Literary and Cultural Exchanges between Spain and 
Slavic Countries (Complutense University of Madrid— UCM); the Group for 
Literary and Cultural Exchanges between Spain and German-speaking Coun- 
tries (at UCM too) and Jewish Cultural Heritage in Spain. 

The history of historiography has gradually been included within cultural 
history in recent Spanish historiography. The status of this kind of study, located 
half-way between intellectual, academic and thought history, allows us to men- 
tion it in this compilation. Carlos III University of Madrid hosts, since 2005, 
the Julio Caro Baroja Historiography Institute focused on the study not only 
of the history of historiography, but also of past and current trends in historical 
writing. The Institute is dedicated to Julio Caro Baroja, a versatile Spanish histo- 
rian whose fields of interest ranged from history to anthropology, ethnology and 
literature as well. The Historiography Institute, like other similar institutions, 
organizes seminars and conferences, has its own book collection and publishes 
a journal Journal of Historiography.” 

Nowadays, most Spanish university programs include subjects concerning 
cultural history. The title and perspectives regarding these subjects are various 
and very interesting. We do not intend to be exhaustive but a quick look at uni- 
versity programs reveals the following data: 


31 This group is still working at its website: http://www.ucm.es/info/culturalhistory/ 
main.php, 10.09.2010 
32 First issue in 2004; last issue (no. 10) in 2009. 
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University 


Degree 


Subjects 


Alcalä University 


BA 


Social history of written 
culture 


Political thought history 


Cultural history 
ofthe Middle Ages 


Written culture history 


Cultural history 
in the Middle Ages 


Autonoma University 
of Madrid 


Current BA 


Writing and society 


Cultural history 


Archive and library history 
and procedures 


Written culture history 


From Codex to printing 


Culture and religion in Early 
Modern Spain 


Aristocracy and culture in 
Early Modern Spain 


Culture formation in 
Modern Times (from the 15th 
to the 18th century) 


Culture and political ideas 
in Early Modern and 
Modern Spain 


History of Mediterranean 
Cultures (from the 16th to the 
21st century) 


Elite culture and popular 
culture in Early Modern Spain 


Catholic culture and 
Protestant culture in 
the Early Modern Age 


Carlos IH University 


Current BA 


Classical culture 


Antiquity and classical 
heritage 


Cultural history 


Economic thought history 


Theatre history 


Complutense University 
of Madrid 


Former BA 


Thought and intellectual acti- 
vity in the Middle Ages 


Culture and mentality in 
the Early Modern Age 


Introduction to early modern 
culture history 


Culture history in America 


Culture and everyday life in 
the Middle Ages 


culture in the Middle Ages 


European science and Madrid history Extremadura University 

technology 

Former BA History of scientific and Granada University 
technological processes 

Former BA Archeology and material Writing history: documents 


and manuscripts 


History, society and everyday 
life in Early Modern Europe 


Medieval culture history 


Huelva University 


Former BA 


Book history 


Civilization and culture 
in America 


Latin documents and writing 
history 


Philosophic and scientific 
thought history 


Classical culture 


Culture history in the Early 
Modern World 


Humanism and culture 


Society, culture and mentality 
in the Middle Ages 


Jaén University 


Former BA 


Classical culture 


History of religion in 
Antiquity 


Social anthropology 


La Laguna University 
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Former BA 


Indigenous Canary Islands 
culture 


American cultures 


Cultural anthropology 


Mediterranean science and 
culture history 


History of political ideas 
in the Modern World 


Urban history 


Everyday life in the Middle 
Ages 


Mentalities and sensitivities 


Women's history 


History of mentalities in the 
Early Modern Age 


Las Palmas de Gran Canaria 
University 


Current BA 


Former BA 


History of political ideas and 
social movements 


Women, history and culture 


History of political ideas 


Society and culture in the 
Greek and Roman World 


Written culture history 


History of mentalities in the 
Middle Ages 


History of mentalities in the 
Ancient Regime 


History of ideologies and reli- 
gions in the Ancient World 


Museums: history, meanings La Rioja University Former BA 

and content 

Social movements and ideas Social Anthropology Thought and culture history in 

in the Modern Age the Middle Ages 

History of religion Book history and culture León University 
dissemination 

Current BA 

Former BA Ideologies and mentalities in 


the Early Modern and Modern 
World 


Science and Technology 
history 


Málaga University 


Former BA 


Mentality and everyday life in 


Material culture and European 


Murcia University 


Early Modern Europe dissemination in Early Mo- 
dern Europe 

Current BA 

Former BA Territory, society and culture 


in the Early Modern Age 


Everyday life in 
the Middle Ages 


Medieval civilizations 


Mentality and culture in 
the Early Modern Age 


Oviedo University 


Former BA 


Mentality and culture in Early 
Modern Spain 


Culture history in 
the Middle Ages 


History of religion and 
mentality in the Middle Ages 


Urban history in 
the Middle Ages 


Ideology and religion in the 
Ancient Mediterranean 


Seville University 


Current BA 


Former BA 
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Cultural anthropology 


Manuscript history 


Political and social thought in 
the 20th century 


Political and social thought in 
the 19th century 


Social and cultural 
anthropology 


Printed book history 


History of intellectual 
movements’ 


From Humanism to Enlight- 
enment: political thought 


History of writing in the Early 
Modern Age 


Medieval Document History 


Early Modern and Modern 
Document History 


History of writing in colonial 
America 


Cultural anthropology in 
America 


Culture history in Spanish 
America 


Culture history in Modern 
America 


Zaragoza University 


Former BA 


Thought History 


Material culture in the Middle 
Ages 


Mentality and culture in 
the Middle Ages 


Mentality and culture in 
the Early Modern Age 


Table 1: Cultural History in some spanish University Programs 


Recently, some publishing houses have included the publication of numerous 
titles concerning cultural history. Perspectives and analyses depend on the aut- 
hor’s intention and on their targeted audience in 2005. J. Serna and A. Pons 
published a volume collecting the last seventy years’ productions, trends and 
perspectives in cultural history research. As the title suggests, the book’s aim 
is to sum up the debates, types, and outcomes of cultural history not only in 
Europe but also in America.” So, they paid attention to cultural history forms in 
Europe (starting with France and England) and in America, the main authors and 
perspectives, the results of each perspective and the current status of this kind of 
historiographical production. 

Finally, other publishing house projects have integrated the cultural aspect 
into their general book collection in order to offer readers a general panorama 
of historical periods. For example, take a look at the Sintesis collection. This 
publishing house promoted a new project called Espana tercer milenio (Third 
Millennium Spain) where they published three different volumes concerning ev- 
ery Spanish history period. In dealing with Modern Spanish history, they issued 
The End of the Ancient Regime whose first volume was devoted to economic 
aspects. The second dealt with politics and the third with culture and everyday 
life.** The rest of the history processes follows the same structure. Regarding 
the Spanish liberal period, we can find three volumes: on economic issues (the 


33 SERNA/PONS, 2005. 
34 Satz PASTOR/VIDAL OLIVARES, 2001; SERRANO GARCÍA, 2001. 
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first), politics (the second) and on culture and everyday life (the third).** This 
scheme is followed for the rest of Spanish history periods: the Modernization 
period (1917-1939) ,?° Franco’s Regime (1939-1975)?’ and the Democratic pe- 
riod (1975-2000) .°® The most suggestive titles, in our opinion, are those written 
by Gracia & Carnicer and by Uría. 


Historiographical production: 
paths and types of Spanish cultural history 


This section, concerning the birth and the evolution of Spanish Cultural history, 
helps us identify the most significant research outcomes on this topic. The most 
prolific cultural history field, since the 1980s is book history. Due to the work of 
some Hispanists, mainly French"? who were working in this field and focused 
their research on the Spanish milieu, Spanish book history became a productive 
research field.“ 

Like book history, one more research field appeared in Spain during the 
1980s: science and scientific political history.’ Historians who specialized in 
these fields were concerned not only with legal and institutional perspectives, 
but also included an anthropological perspective.” In most cases, research in 
this field began with an exclusive social perspective and gradually expanded 
to explore cultural aspects related to scientific practices, scientific exchanges, 
and scientific transfers. The latter is today undoubtedly one of the most prolific 
research fields. 

Other classic traditions continued to be practiced by Spanish historians. 
However, these new paths for cultural history were opened, producing a more 
and more complex Spanish cultural history panorama. Concepts borrowed from 
literary reviews, linguistics, and semiotics as well as from sociology and anthro- 
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pology (i.e., perception and representation) were integrated into cultural history 
perspectives. 

Whereas cultural history was gradually becoming more complex, intellec- 
tual history continued defining its own space in historiography. Cultural history, 
history of culture, and intellectual history each occupied their own space by 
reflecting the social context in which cultural expressions occurred. In this way, 
the history of intellectuals (from social, cultural, intellectual, anthropological 
and even sociological perspectives) made more sense than ever.” This so-called 
intellectual history connects the three different aspects of society, politics and 
intelligentsia by locating individuals and their rapport with others in the research 
centre. 

There are additional projects concerning intellectual history. Starting with 
classic intellectual history approaches, in a parallel process, a historian like 
V. Cacho Viu devoted his research to study the profile, biography, and role of the 
most prominent Spanish intellectuals. In his case, each individual biography and 
thought offered very positive data, which was helpful to explain how national 
and collective identity were created.“ 

As a pioneering historian, Cacho opened this intellectual field to the study 
of biographies* and significant philosophical trends such as krausism. Cacho 
and Marxist historians like M. Tuñón de Lara“, for example, shared the same 
research topics even though each of them started from quite different points of 
view. 

Cacho was also interested in knowing which high culture institutions were 
connected with these intellectual projects.*” Most studies devoted to high culture 
institutions have pointed to a special and concrete period in Spanish history, the 
1930s. The so-called Silver Age of Spanish Culture has been an extraordinary 
stage for Spanish historians searching for modern and positive intellectual proj- 
ects and solutions.* It is well known that most modern cultural projects devel- 
oped during the 1930s were drastically interrupted by the Spanish Civil War, 
mainly by the subsequent Franco dictatorship. The long duration of Franco’s 
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regime forced some of the most prominent Spanish intellectuals to leave the 
country in search for new destinations. Repression and exile once again played 
a part in the Spanish cultural panorama. Historians, interested in recovering the 
Silver Age of Spanish Culture heritage and in studying the ways in which these 
intellectuals were able to reorganize their lives and careers, eventually published 
some interesting books.” 

Individual biographies finally found another way to be present in Spanish 
cultural history. They fall within the field of historiography history and include 
historians’ biographies. Publishing houses such as Urgoiti and Fernando el 
Católico Institution are examples of institutions that publish this kind of work 2 

There is no doubt that the reconstruction of personal, intellectual, and pro- 
fessional networks is nowadays a profitable subfield within cultural history 
studies. On the one hand, we can easily find studies focused on personal profiles 
which make biography one of their most fruitful subfields*' and, on the other 
hand, these studies are gradually paying attention to cultural transfers among 
national and international intellectuals. This means that the networks and rap- 
ports among intellectuals foster idea transfers, international connections (both 
individual and academic as well as political), and international support institu- 
tions and relationships.” 

Both the history of the university and of high culture institutions have be- 
come accepted within the framework of education history. University history 
studies, though, came from a traditional perspective which focused its starting 
point on legal and institutional conditions for the birth an organization of these 
institutions’. Therefore, university history has been consolidated as a mixed 
type of intellectual history (i.e., by studying scientific outcomes, historiography 
production and professional thought), cultural history (i.e., by focusing on expe- 
riences, activities and sociability among students and professors) and political 
and institutional history (i.e., by studying university internal regulations and 
governmental politics concerning university activities). 
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New perspectives and approaches have been practiced by Spanish historians 
in the last decade. This was the period when new subfields appeared and when 
some earlier interests about culture and society in Spanish historiography began 
to be considered in several research programs. 

From the very beginning, Spanish historians were concerned with politi- 
cal culture% which means cultural origins and expressions of every political 
trend mainly during the first decades of the 20" century. Regional perspectives 
gradually became consolidated as the most preferential approach for this kind 
of study. We are thinking, for example, about studies focused on cultural ex- 
pressions of republicanism” or anarchism,** mainly in the Catalonian context.’ 
Other examples are popular and working class studies, which connected this 
kind of historiography productions with the early origins of Spanish debates 
about cultural history. 

Everyday life studies are currently the arena where cultural history and cul- 
tural studies find an appropriate place.” In the Spanish case, this kind of research 
has focused on popular culture and leisure time‘ and on everyday life during the 
first three decades of the 20" century” (mainly during the Spanish Civil War). 

Concept history as a middle ground between cultural and political history 
also needs to be mentioned. New historiography trends have defined this field 
as a sort of new history of ideas field where both political concepts and socio- 
cultural context have equal value. 
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Conclusion 


Cultural history and cultural issues are recently moving in circles, which are 
constantly appearing, developing and overlapping. New approaches, new fields 
and subfields emerge and complete not only the cultural history panorama but 
also the historiography reflection which is a basic tool for understanding cul- 
tural history purposes, aims and epistemology paths. In the Spanish case, an 
interesting turn is evident concerning studies focused on times when cultural 
history was the starting point. In other words, in recent Spanish historiography, 
the period between 1975 and 1985 is considered, as the period of political, social 
and cultural transition from a dictatorial to a democratic era. This period also 
opened a new process enabling historiography reflection and new historiogra- 
phy products. Nowadays, these new times and cultural perspectives are in fact 
a new field at which historians working on cultural issues focus their research. 
Cultural history currently continues to be a booming topic.“ 
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A late recognition of cultural history as a specific dimension of research and 
teaching can be taken, roughly speaking, as the Italian approach to our story. On 
one hand, there is the legacy of an idealistic tradition that regarded all history 
as cultural, and therefore left limited room for a specific cultural dimension; 
on the other hand, resistance to theory is widespread and pragmatism does not 
contemplate paying much attention to international trends and debates. Having 
said this, a look at many historians’ actual production (and familiarity with the 
work of other colleagues) may reveal a somewhat different picture from the of- 
ficial scepticism. Also, a higher degree of enthusiasm for and awareness of this 
orientation in historical studies is perceivable among a younger generation of 
scholars. 

Outside the academia, the pursuit and publication of works of cultural his- 
tory is even harder to pin down —but so is the general readership, in a country 
where books are, on the whole, acommodity that attracts a limited clientele. 

Let us start with the good news. An inter-university Centre of Cultural His- 
tory (CSC) was launched in March 2009 as the product of a consortium between 
the universities of Bologna, Padua, Pisa and Venice, with Padua acting as its 
current base. The Centre has a Directing Council, formed by representatives 
of all participating institutions, and individual membership, which also admits 
academics from other universities, or scholars without permanent academic af- 
filiation. The timing of the inauguration of the Centre, which naturally results 
from a period of preparation, offers here the opportunity to portray a group of 
Italian scholars who have recently taken the initiative of choosing cultural his- 
tory both as the best definition of what they are doing and as the ground for set- 
ting up an academic network. To be perfectly honest hesitations and distinctions 
existed even at the launch of the Centre; in particular, a group of colleagues was 
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concerned about the risk of losing sight of the social side of the past and advo- 
cated the use of the expression social history of culture. As odd as it may seem 
in that context, this criticism is quite representative of a wider tendency within 
Italian academia. Unlike Germany —to take the best-known example, as well 
as the most appropriate on the present occasion— Italy has not experienced a 
significant clash between the social and the cultural. The former may be largely 
intended to include the latter: social history is perhaps less connected with eco- 
nomic history than elsewhere, and social historians may be engaged in what 
others would call cultural history without being fully aware of it. 

I will begin the first section of my paper by introducing the themes of re- 
search recently covered (and ongoing projects) by the Italian scholars who have 
more consciously and openly identified themselves as cultural historians. I will 
subsequently turn to institutions and the profession in general—in an attempt 
to assess how representative this trend is, what portion of historical studies has 
opted for similar methodology—and conclude with perspectives. 

At the time of writing, the Padua-based Centre lists about 70 scholars, the 
majority of which appear on the web site? with a short CV. The field of exper- 
tise of members is Modern History for about 50 of them, Early Modern for just 
under ten, while ten more are experts in other periods or different disciplines. It 
is peculiar that the majority of the late modernist bulk do not hold a permanent 
academic position. Thus, the composition of the Centre reflects the fact that 
it is partly the product of the work of some research teams, which have their 
leaderships within the university system, but are staffed by researches who are 
still largely job seekers. A significant number of them are also participating in 
a project put forward for ministerial funding as a Research project of national 
interest (on these, we will soon return) two years ago. The core of the project 
is the visual culture of the long 19" century history, with the transformations of 
the gaze brought about by the introduction of photography, up to the origins of 
cinema; a significant number of members of the Centre work on the relationship 
between history and the media.* 

The proposed coordinator of the project, Alberto Maria Banti, who sits on 
the Centre’s Directing Council, is also the author of one of the most recent and 
innovative history textbooks for the Italian secondary school (in particular for 


1 I wish to thank Federico Barbierato and Miri Rubin for their comments on previous 
versions of the present contribution. 
http: //www.centrostoriaculturale unipd.it/, 01.09.2010. 

3 Although the 2008 application was not successful, the project was presented again 
in 2009. 
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the last three years, age 16+). The manual is published by Laterza—a publish- 
ing house whose emphasis on philosophy and history still bears the marks of 
the past role of Benedetto Croce as its chief advisor—and is as systematic a 
cultural-historical enterprise as one can possibly expect; its late modern section 
(the author’s main period of expertise) has subsequently been adapted for use by 
undergraduates. To propose to young students a historical-anthropological ap- 
proach and selection of topics, complete with methodologically updated textual 
analyses of sources, is a praiseworthy investment in the formation of younger 
generations and in the future of our field and style of research. Unfortunately, 
the current Italian government has subsequently reformed secondary education, 
and from the academic year 2010/11 there will be less history and hardly any 
geography at all taught to precisely that age group. 

Seminars are one of the Centre’s main initiatives. Over the past couple of 
years, cultural history seminars principally held in the universities affiliated 
with the Centre have become a regular feature of the national academic life, oc- 
casionally inviting internationally renowned speakers. Among those organized 
in Spring 2010 between Padua and Pisa were the presentation of Nostalgia. 
Memory and passages on the Adriatic shores, a volume edited by one of the 
Centre’s members, Rudolf Petri, and resulting from an international day confer- 
ence held at the Deutsches Studienzentrum in Venice, which was preceded by a 
multimedia artistic event; a seminar on History and the Novel; another yet, co- 
organized with the Italian society of women historians, on soldiers and gender; 
and a discussion by Michel Vovelle on L’histoire des mentalités revisitee. 

In collaboration with the Edizioni ETS, the Centre has also launched a new 
book series (Cultural studies. Concepts and practices). The inaugurating vol- 
ume was a thought-provoking pamphlet by Lynn Hunt on cultural history in the 
global era, which has not yet been published in English * 

Let us now take a look at academic research from the perspective of main 
projects and public financial support. A core channel of governmental funding 
for research over the past few years has been provided by Research projects of 
national interest (the Italian acronym is PRIN). The fields in which the ministe- 
rial database allows searching include, beyond the title of the project, descrip- 
tions of the research objectives and of the expected innovation in relation with 
the state of the art. We do not have access in the same way to those projects that 
were not funded. We can therefore analyse themes and methods of the approved 


4 Hunt, 2010. Similarly, a book series launched in Verona opened its publications with 
BURKE, 2009, ahead of its English edition. 
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projects, not appreciate to what extent these represent a wider orientation among 
all applicants. 

The exact phrase storia culturale was found by the search engine in a not 
insignificant number of projects (32 out of 8000, in all disciplines and over nine 
years). If we consider that six proponents of the projects in question have been 
awarded twice (either for significantly different projects, or in a more or less 
explicit continuation of their previous ones), the number of financed heads of 
projects that have used our formula goes down to 26.7 Only in one case, how- 
ever (in 1999, presented again with a wider chronology in 2002), it prominently 
appeared within the very (sub)title of a project (on early 20 century women’s 
networks across the Northern Atlantic). 

Italian research is organized in 14 macro-areas, and the ones in which the 
projects in question fall are number 10 (Antiquity, philological-literary and art- 
historical sciences), 11 (History, philosophy, education and psychology), with 
one only for area 14 (Political and social sciences), a 2004 project on Power and 
the word: religion, politics, communication; a less predictable entry from area 2 
(Physics) was for a 2005 project on the history of 20" century physics, presented 
as an important chapter in the cultural and economic history of the country. 
Among the two most relevant subject areas, the philological hosts by far more 
winning projects, among the ones searched, than the historical, possibly testify- 
ing to a somewhat literary declension of what cultural history is meant to be. 
18 literary proponents feature in our list versus six historians (a gap that even 
widens if one considers the fact that five of the literary scholars were awarded 
funding a second time). The imbalance may be softened if we take into fuller 
account some of the peculiarities of the system, such as the fact that ancient 
historians are counted under the philological umbrella. 

It may be worth taking a closer look at the six explicitly historical projects, 
as they should offer some indications on current research themes. For reasons 
of brevity, I will identify them by the name and affiliation of the project coor- 
dinator, taking for granted that it usually also comprises a series of other units 
in different locations. In 1999 Gabriele Turi, a Professor of modern history in 
Florence, led a team working on Publishing in Italy: the production and distri- 
bution of the book from the 18" century. In the case of the project (funded in 
the year 2000), on the Cultural and economic relations in the Western Mediter- 
ranean during the late medieval centuries, storia culturale is mentioned within 
the description of the tasks of the leading unit of research, based in Pisa, in the 


5 That always the same people won—it should perhaps be added—has been for a long 


time a point made by many, who challenge the system with allegations of unfairness. 
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significant role of posing its interconnection with the economy as the qualifying 
feature of the team’s approach (as the general title of the project states clearly 
enough). The project’s coordinator was Marco Tangheroni, a leading medieval- 
ist who died in 2004. Still in Pisa, Adriano Prosperi, who recently retired from 
his chair in early modern history at the Scuola Normale Superiore, coordinated 
a group on The Inquisition and the control of dissent and minorities in Catholic 
Europe during the early modern period in 2002. The outcome of the research is 
a major Historical Dictionary of the Inquisition, awaiting publication shortly.* 

Two projects were approved in 2006: one led in Verona by medievalist Gian 
Maria Varanini and devoted to Political cultures and documentary practices in 
communal and seigneurial Italy (x11-XIV centuries); the other, in Rome, by early 
modernist Marina Caffiero, on The Mediterranean of the three religions: identi- 
ties, conflicts and hybridizations (XIV-XX centuries). The latter project’s team, 
when illustrating its proposed innovative aspects, outlined some methodological 
preferences in the following terms: 


“In the light of a historiographical present in which the power of symbols 
and communicative languages have become essential to an understanding of 
events, the new spheres of inquiry privilege the history of mentalities and rep- 
resentations, cultural history, the anthropological and semiological dimen- 
sion, and recover the dimension of political history by integrating it within 
the new vision focusing on languages, discoursive and real practices, the gap 


between the normative and institutional moment and actual conduct.” 


Lastly, in 2007, Gian Paolo Brizzi lead a project on Academic institutions, ideo- 
logical and cultural models in the formation of the elites and of political and 
social leadership during the Ancien Régime 8 

Having individually examined the projects approved within the area com- 
prising history, I do not intend to underestimate the level of interest we may 
prove for the majority belonging to the more literary-centred area 10. To men- 
tion just a few, Mario Citroni’s work on the Hellenistic culture and Roman iden- 


6 In this case, whose relevance to our discourse is nevertheless undoubted, the project 
was picked up via the adopted search criteria only because one of the local units 
(Padua) used the phrase cultural history within the description of its aims. 

7 http://cercauniversita.cineca.it/php5/prin/cerca.php?codice=20061 10234, 01.09.2010 
(my translation). 

8 Once again, its relevance is out of question, but the actual storia culturale phrase 


was only contributed by the Padua unit. 
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tity is centered on the Roman intellectuals’ awareness of a process of cultural 
appropriation and of its implications, and makes an explicit plea for a culturalist 
approach to ancient history. Cultural modernization is studied in different con- 
texts within two other projects—one concerned with post-World War II Spain 
and Latin America, the other with the oriental city from antiquity onwards. All 
the above projects, the duration of which is fixed at two years, were funded with 
resources ranging widely, according to the size of the project and/or the liberal- 
ity of allocation, from a minimum of € 21,000 to a maximum of € 185,000. 

Beyond the occurrence of cultural history as a precise phrase, one naturally 
would like to know which thematic preoccupations and methodological orienta- 
tions emerge from the approved projects in the most relevant fields. The 2008 
awards have been recently announced and are not yet searchable: they are only 
available in the form of a list of coordinators, titles and allocated funds. Thus, 
it is not yet possible to get complete picture of their themes and methods. Some 
titles would suggest patterns of research interesting to our survey.'° 

If we go back to the last year that offers richer documentation, 2007, an ex- 
amination of the 62 projects approved for the area 11 shows that 20 of them were 
centred on an expertise in philosophy, 17 in psychology (this category includes 
both medical and humanistic psychology), 14 in historical sciences, seven in 
education, three in geography, one in anthropology, none in physical education. 
Among the historical projects, the early modern period led with five, two each 
went to the medieval, the late modern, the history of science and palography, 
one to the history of Eastern Europe, none to bibliography, the history of Chris- 
tianity or of religions. These indications have to be taken with caution, because 
the categories I just mentioned are bureaucratic pigeon-holes, but, for instance, 
the lack of the last two groups (Christianity and religions) does not mean that 
the study of religious aspects is not present within projects with a different dis- 
ciplinary label; and the approach to periods which may appear underrepresented 
could be found inside philosophical, literary and other branches of research. 
Every single set of data will have its peculiarities, which discourages general- 
ization.'' If we remember this caveat, a closer look at the 2007 projects — now 


9 This is money distributed (rather than requested: the standard distance between the 
two figures has been varying from one year to another). 

10 Just to mention one, the expression “rappresentazioni culturali” occurs in the title of 
a project lead by a Professor of education in Foggia devoted to the elderly. 

11 For instance, in 2007 a special quota was reserved for young team leaders, and so 
one finds, unusually, a number of academics of lower rank as successful coordina- 


tors. As well as seeing other proposals turned down, that year also witnessed the 
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that we are considering all the approved projects, not those selected under any 
key-word search— may help getting an idea of the spectrum of areas of research 
interest within the Italian historical profession. 

Of the five early modern projects approved in 2007, we have already met— 
because it mentioned cultural history — Brizzi’s research on academic institu- 
tions and the formation of the elites. Brizzi specializes in this area and, among 
other commitments, directs a periodical and Inter-University Centre for the his- 
tory of Italian universities. The other projects were submitted by Angelo Bi- 
anchi (Catholic University of Milan) for a historical atlas of education in 18" 
and 19* century Italy; by Vincenzo Ferrone (Turin) on the late Enlightenment 
and the crisis of the Ancien Regime in Europe; by Gigliola Fragnito (Parma) 
on the 17" century Catholicisms (in the plural) of Italy, France and Spain; by 
Aurelio Musi (Salerno) on lay and ecclesiastical fiefdoms in Southern Italy, 15 
to 19' century. Ferrone’s work can be more appropriately labeled as intellectual 
history; however, the statement of the project’s intended innovative aspects in- 
cludes explicit reference to a dialogue with such international scholars as Robert 
Darnton and Daniel Roche, whose names are familiar to most of us. 

The 2007 approved projects for other periods and historical specialties in- 
cluded the two medieval projects by Paolo Cammarosano (on civic identities 
and political aggregations in Italy, 11% to 15' century) and Franco Cardini (on 
the relations between Italy, Jerusalem and the Levant). The former, with com- 
parative research between different Italian areas, repeatedly refers to cultural 
processes and experiences, thus interpreting institutional history in terms of an 
inquiry into political and administrative cultures. One of the modern projects, 
led by Maria Malatesta (Milan), concerns professions and power in Italy in the 
longue durée; the Milan unit is early modern, and among the methodological 
references of the project one encounters the name of Bourdieu. 

Having devoted significant time and attention to one of the main channels of 
public funding, it should probably be added that discontent with the way the sys- 
tem works is strong; and that, according to some, the criteria by which projects 
are selected for financing tell us more about the social anthropology of Italian 
academia (hierarchy, networks, factions and feuds) than about research itself. 


offering of significantly lower grants against the requested funds, to the extent that 
the scale of the projects (including the capacity of employing research support staff 
on a fixed-term basis) had to decrease significantly. 

12 Brizzi is also the current head of the Department of history, anthropology and geo- 
graphy at the University of Bologna. 
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Another type of governmental support is provided by FIRB (Fund for the 
investment in strategic research— in Italian, ricerca di base; later renamed as 
FIRST, Fund for the investment in scientific and technological research). As it 
is often the case with private resourcing for research, like that provided by the 
cultural foundations associated with banks, they may be advertised with one or 
more general topics which encourage applications, while limiting the range of 
subjects admitted. Thus, in 2001 one of these calls for projects was on Heritage 
and perspectives in the human sciences and invited to consider history, art and 
literature as tools for a dialogue between Mediterranean, Middle-European and 
Atlantic cultures. Compared with PRIN, FIRB are fewer in number but last three 
years and can be substantial in the amount of resources allocated. In 2008, to 
take the most recent and relevant, there was funding in the human sciences, with 
the approval of projects proposed by Mauro Antonelli on historical archives 
of Italian psychology, Paola Barocchi on artistic and literary culture between 
19% and 20" century, Anna Maria Bellina on librettos for opera, Lina Bolzoni 
for a digital archive of words and images from 16* century manuscripts, Clau- 
dio Leonardi for an archive of medieval manuscripts in the European cultural 
tradition, Enrico Pattaro on medieval juristic manuscripts, Angelo Stella on 
the manuscript tradition of modern writers, Loris Sturlese on medieval Ger- 
man philosophy. These eight projects were cumulatively granted the sum of 
€4,200,000. As the list suggests clearly enough, the emphasis here is in making 
a variety of sources more widely available (one on literary archives of the Italian 
20" century had been launched two years earlier), surely a vital precondition for 
their further study and interpretation. 

Beyond these types of national projects, naturally, the bulk of academic re- 
search consists of locally funded (and, more often than not, individually pursued) 
initiatives, which are far more difficult to monitor, unless one looks at them from 
their result, that is, considers the profession's whole output of publications (that 
again is easier said than done). A combination of prolonged financial restraint 
with attempts to improve the system and encourage academic excellence has 
put pressure for an increasingly selective distribution of research funds and for 
the adoption of peer review schemes largely inspired by the British Research 
Assessment Exercise. This will have inevitable, though not entirely predictable, 
consequences on the nature and framework of future work. 

Among institutions other than universities, the National Council of Research 
should at least be mentioned. Of its eleven departments, one deals with Cultural 
identity, another with Cultural heritage, with ten and six ongoing projects re- 
spectively. The subjects of the projects assembled under the heading of Identity 
include historical memory, the history of ideas (with particular focus on the 
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philosophical terminology —this is the institute that produces the volumes of 
the Lessico intellettuale europeo series), the vocabulary of law, the Italian lan- 
guage, migrations and multiple identities. Under Heritage we find landscape, 
the conservation and fruition of heritage, the artefact as historical and material 
monument. Although I have no reason to suggest that a clear sign of a cultural- 
historical turn is perceivable in the CNR’s activities, the above initiatives may 
be worth mentioning as somehow related to our line of inquiry. 

Italy also has a rich tradition of local and regional institutions promoting the 
study of history and producing publications that frequently give prominence to 
culture, although they may not be the most methodologically up-to-date places. 
Local government —from city to regional level —tends to engage in promoting 
or supporting ephemeral cultural events, rather than invest in lasting structures 
and human resources. Private (or semi-private) foundations that promote initia- 
tives of interest for this audience include, among others: the Fondazione Benet- 
ton in Treviso (with programs on landscape and architectural history, and in the 
history of sports and games, as well as on its region); in Venice, the Fondazioni 
Cini and Levi (the latter, entirely devoted to music); in Turin, the Fondazioni 
Einaudi and Firpo, respectively concerned with socio-economic research and 
with the study of political thought; in Milan, the Fondazioni Feltrinelli (again 
with a core in the history of political movements and ideas) and Mondadori (for 
the history of publishing); in Prato, the Istituto Datini, for the economic history 
of the pre-industrial era; in Spoleto, the Italian centre for the study of the High 
Middle Ages. During the Summer of 2010 the state funding of all these institu- 
tions was the subject of hot discussions in the public opinion, following threats 
of complete withdrawal as the result of budget cuts. 

The Italian academic system does not contemplate at any level degree pro- 
grams entirely dedicated to cultural history, courses such as the ones we heard 
of in this conference (Aberdeen, Turku and the German degrees) or the recently 
announced program in Utrecht. Nevertheless, teaching modules and exams have 
recently appeared with the specific denomination of storia culturale. They are 
mostly sized at six credits, occasionally at twelve (as most other European coun- 
tries, Italy sets students the target of acquiring 60 credits per year). During the 
academic year 2009/10, seven universities (all in Northern Italy) offer a modul 
on cultural history. They are normally taught by specialists in the early or late 
modern period (in at least one case, Genoa— where the course denomination is 
preceded by the clause “genres of historiography”, thus offering cultural history 
as an example—with the contributing teaching role of a medievalist). In Bolo- 
gna, the cultural history module is combined with a more philosophically ori- 
ented history of ideas, to compose a twofold program entitled, “cultural history 
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and history of the systems of thought” following Foucault. In Milan a chrono- 
logical delimitation is explicit in the title, cultural history of the early modern 
period (here, as for recruiting and careers, it may be worth mentioning that most 
of the teaching of history within the Italian academia falls, at least formally, 
into period-specific labels, and only by adopting them officially but ignoring 
them practically it possible to teach themes and methods across chronological 
barriers). Even more specifically, in the Faculty of Education of the University 
of Modena and Reggio Emilia, a course on offer concerns the cultural history 
of education (here combined with a module on education theories and meth- 
ods); while in Verona, a topic taught by a colleague of mine is the cultural and 
social history of medicine. All taught courses belong to master degrees (the +2 
ofthe Bologna and Sorbonne system), in the current Italian denomination, corsi 
di laurea magistrale. The contexts, however, differ considerably, ranging from 
history degrees, to literary-philological ones (Bologna), or others devoted to 
the study of the performing arts (Padua), languages and publishing (Milan), as 
well as the afore-mentioned education. The ministry’s web site shows a similar 
pattern for last year, although, an undergraduate course of cultural and social 
history was then also offered at the University of Florence (within a degree 
program on psychology).'* 

The more traditional—and methodologically less relevant to us— wording 
storia della cultura (history of culture) is a clause used for many more teaching 
courses, this time spread throughout the country (with a significant presence in 
the Centre-South), although often in combination with adjectives that define 
them as belonging to particular fields and educational programs: the latter range 
from specific languages and literatures (history of the English or Anglo-Ameri- 
can, French, German, Portuguese, Russian or Spanish cultures—in Venice, still 
within the faculty of modern languages, a specific course is also devoted to the 
theory and history of postcolonial cultures), to the culture and literature of the 
region hosting the university (Abruzzo at Chieti-Pescara). Anthropologists teach 
modules on the history of material culture, within degree courses in the humani- 
ties (at Cagliari, in Calabria, and Venice, where the level is postgraduate and the 
module description also includes reference to ethnographic museology). Less 
common is the more generic history of culture, which is attested at the Faculty 
of Political sciences of the small university of Teramo, where it is taught with 
a late modern syllabus; while, in the same faculty, an early modernist teaches 
a module specifically entitled history of the European culture. The Third Uni- 


13 With sabbatical leaves and other circumstances that may affect the yearly offer, such 


slight variations are only to be expected. 
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versity of Rome offers a course on the history of culture in the early modern 
period; Salerno has one each for the medieval, early and late modern periods 
(within the faculty of languages); Milan one for the late modern, another for the 
history of classical culture and philology (of the classical culture and tradition 
is the phrase used in Pisa, instead). The history of Roman culture is taught in 
Perugia. At Padua, the teaching of medieval culture is combined with that of the 
same period’s mentalities. In Naples, the Faculty of Sociology has a course on 
the philosophy and history of culture (taught by a philosopher). At Genoa, the 
Faculty of Law offers a module on the history of the European legal culture, the 
Faculty of Humanities one on sources and methods for the history of scientific 
culture. At Cassino, the genius loci has suggested a specific course on the history 
of Benedictine culture.'* 

As with the case of research projects, though, it may prove too nominalistic 
to stop at the open denomination of cultural history courses: in order to assess 
the impact of the cultural turn, it would be even more relevant to judge how 
much of an influence it has exercised on the teaching of general history and on 
the determination of any other specific historical subject. To value and measure 
this, of course, is much less simple. The structure of professors’ and lecturers’ 
formation and career is reflected in the teaching, which usually puts an empha- 
sis on individual periods, and leaves little room for general introductions, as 
well as for thematic or methodological approaches that span a wide chronol- 
ogy. Thus, textbooks on the history of the different periods and reading lists 
should be examined for an answer. Generally speaking, over the past ten years 
the Italian publishing system has produced a significant number of up-to-date 
teaching aids, which help willing academics to offer a fairly realistic and reason- 
ably attractive image of the discipline. The orientation of authors and choices of 
teachers will obviously vary; however, it would be unusual today to complete 
a course without some exposure to the constructivist emphasis on history as 
an inevitably subjective discourse; to analyses such as the ones proposed by 
Norbert Elias or Michel Foucault as challenging keys to a deeper interpretation 
of the past; or to works by Peter Burke, Roger Chartier, Robert Darnton, Carlo 
Ginzburg or Natalie Zemon Davis— just to mention the most obvious names — 


14 One could further speculate over the status of all these teaching modules by taking 
into account the academic rank of professors and lecturers in charge of them—but 
this would move us towards the tentative field of a sociology of academia on which I 
do not intend to improvise here (even if I wanted to, there seems to be a certain hie- 
rarchical balance in this case, not a clear-cut attribution of assignments to colleagues 


with more or less experience, in higher or lower positions). 
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as options within lists of recommended reading. The histoire evenementielle is 
no longer the main menu. Having said this, it would be unwise to hide the fact 
that this is not everyone’s favourite dish, and substantially different approaches 
will have to cohabit for the foreseeable future. 

A few of the academic and general publishers most active in the field of 
history are worth a glance. Il Mulino has a history catalogue subdivided in sec- 
tions, partly thematic partly chronological. It currently lists 45 titles under the 
subcategory storia della cultura, a label that certainly includes also (although 
understandably not only) works with a cultural-historical orientation, as testi- 
fied by several volumes by Peter Burke. (There are inevitable exceptions, but in 
general the Italian publishing system is receptive of the international output, and 
the main figures in the Anglo-Saxon or French cultural history tradition easily 
find their way to the Italian reader.) Laterza adopts slightly narrower headings 
— among them the history of the book and of libraries (50 items), of women and 
gender (circa 50 more), of food (about 20 titles, many of which by medievalist 
Massimo Montanari). A smaller but specialized history publisher as Viella has 
special categories, as well as on traditional chronological basis, on gender and 
religious history." 

Almost entirely lacking from the panorama of Italian publishing is— with 
few and fairly recent exceptions—the university press. This substantial differ- 
ence from the standard international situation has inevitable consequences: pub- 
lishing is subject to market pressures; academics may be required to cover pub- 
lishing expenses; consequently, when this is guaranteed by recourse to financial 
support from their institutions, publishers may turn a blind eye to the quality of 
what is passed on to them. The peer review procedures in progress I mentioned 
earlier are going to have an impact on all this world; it has already been sug- 
gested that where you publish—as well as what— will be taken into fuller con- 
sideration in assessing the quality of research, and resources we distributed ac- 
cordingly. Thus, individual and group strategies in writing and submitting work, 
in editing and publishing are likely to change significantly. 

The dedicated Italian periodical possibly presenting closer family resem- 
blances with our field is Cultural studies, now in its seventh year. Although, 
properly speaking, it clearly belongs to the neighbouring field indicated by its 
title, one historian sits in its direction,!° and it has hosted articles written by re- 
nowned historians, like John Brewer. Cromohs (Cyber Review of Modern His- 


15 Bruno Mondadori is another publisher with a dynamic editorial policy in cultural 
history; the Edizioni Sylvestre Bonnard are specialized in the field of bibliology. 
16 Paolo Capuzzo (Bologna), also a member of the CSC. 
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toriography), the outcome of a project by scholars of the Universities of Trieste 
and Florence and the first entirely electronic review devoted to the history of 
modern historiography (first issued in 1995), also displays a general orientation 
very much in tune with cultural history.” 

In most other cases, relevant material can be found within history periodicals 
either more generalist in their subject matter or methodological preferences, or 
dedicated to more specific issues that, however, may leave room to a culturalist 
approach. Le carte e la storia, Cheiron, Genesis, Giornale di storia, Passato e 
presente, Ouaderni di storia, Rivista di storia e letteratura religiosa, Rivista 
storica italiana, Societá e storia, Studi storici, as well as the multilingual Storia 
della storiografia, are among the periodicals in which both articles of original 
research and methodological discussions relevant to our discourse can be found 
in recent years. 

Quaderni Storici is the internationally better-known periodical that, in the 
recent past, has acted as the flagship of Italian new history. It has continued to 
be a vital venue of research and discussion on questions that matter to us, as 
testified by some topics of monographic issues of recent years, from Postcolo- 
nial societies (2008), to Slavery and conversions in the Mediterranean (2007) 
and Cultural objects and exchanges (2006). Since the periodical was tradition- 
ally twinned to the theory and practice of micro-history, it may offer us here 
the opportunity to remember what, was a characteristic way of doing history a 
generation ago, and that, while never conquering the entire nation, has inspired a 
significant number of scholars with its distinctive style, which paid due attention 
to the cultural side of the stories it retold. 

A comparatively more recent periodical whose style and approach deserve 
special citation is Storica. Its special issue celebrating the first 15 years of pub- 
lishing (2009) included essays on symbols of politics, on historians and emo- 
tions, and on gender and world history. 

Contributions by Italian scholars to foreign and international publications 
would pose some further issues in order to be assessed (as it is the case with 
books published abroad by Italian scholars, it would also cause significant prob- 
lems of identification); however, on this point it may be worth registering that a 
member of the editorial board of Quaderni Storici, Angelo Torre, has recently 
contributed to a methodological discussion on Histoire et paysage on the French 
Annales .'* On the other hand, the reader of Quaderni Storici would also remem- 


17 One of its two directors, Guido Abbattista (also managing director of Storia della 
storiografia), is a member of the CSC too. 
18 TORRE, 2008. 
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ber that, back in 1995, the same Italian historian had accused Roger Chartier of 
abandoning the study of practices —and of reality altogether— for that of (mere) 
representations. The French historian had the opportunity to reply on Quaderni 
Storici and offer a lesson in theory and method; the episode, however, testified 
to a certain resistance from the Italian academia in accepting a culturalist ap- 
proach, too quickly and unproblematically identified with postmodernism.” 

Cultural historians in Italy do not have a specific professional association 
(other than the newly founded Centre). Few of them are members of interna- 
tional associating. Rather, they belong to established period-specific associa- 
tions, namely, the Societá Italiana per lo Studio della Storia COntemporanea 
(SISSCO), the Società Italiana per la Storia dell’ Eta Moderna (SISEM) and the 
Societä Italiana degli Storici MEDievisti (SISMED); the latter two have spe- 
cial connections, but do not coincide, with the associations respectively running 
the web portals http://www.stmoderna.it and http://www.retimedievali.it/ —both 
currently in the process of moving to the Verona University server. There are 
also, of course, more specific institutions devoted to the study of local or the- 
matic issues, which may be relevant to cultural history: The fact remains that, 
partly because all Italian academic historians are recruited and progress in their 
careers within distinct period-specific disciplinary sectors, the above-mentioned 
associations and related web sites reflect better than any other their activities and 
(individual as well as group) self-image. It is within their ranks that we will try 
to identify traces of a cultural-historical turn. 

The http://www.stmoderna.it portal has a register of scholars (anagrafe). 
Since the site is undergoing substantial restructuring, the criteria under which 
the research interests of individuals are indicated will also be revised. The previ- 
ous (current) list does not include a specific culture-historical box one can tick. 
One of the closest could perhaps be storia delle idee, although everyone can eas- 
ily understand that it may refer to a more traditional, philosophically-oriented 
intellectual history. Still, it will be interesting to know that, in a context in which 
profiled historians had the opportunity to indicate their expertise by ticking one 
or multiple boxes if appropriate (or else had them chosen for them, if their en- 
try was created editorially) a significant number of them—over 200 out of just 
under 1700 —expressed interest in the history of ideas (alone or in combination 
with others of the ten thematic fields on display). 


19 TORRE, 1995; CHARTIER, 1996. 
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A key-word search through the SISSCO web site” gives 15 scholars adopt- 
ing storia culturale as a phrase within their CVs, either to describe their research 
interests or their teaching assignments. 

Although the web site of the SISMED lists two hundred members, it does 
not currently allow searches throughout their CVs. Potentially interesting facili- 
ties as a list of ongoing and recent PhD research projects are also under con- 
struction. Reti medievali, though—a portal (also, an online periodical) providing 
information in English, French and Spanish, as well as Italian—collects a wide 
range of material of interest for the medievalist. Although a search on the exact 
phrase storia culturale gave a poor result, there is no doubt that many scholars 
on the field are operating in full awareness and tune with international trends. 
Nevertheless, perhaps they have a lesser tendency to identify the cultural as 
their main mark of identity, or refrain from joining dedicated organizations, if 
we have to draw conclusions from the fact that only one Italian medievalist is a 
member of the Padua Centre, another one of the ISCH.”! 

An Italian specialist of Antiquity has also joined the International Society.” 
To bring together scholars of Antiquity, there is not quite an equivalent struc- 
ture to the ones we have seen active for later periods, although the Association 
Internationale d‘Epigraphie Greque et Latine (AIEGL) and Terra Italia ONLUS 
(Associazione per lo sviluppo e la diffusione degli studi sull’Italia romana) are 
prominent institutions in the field that help coordinating research. 

I will now move to perspectives. In my opening remarks on the Padua Cen- 
tre, I have pointed out that a significant group of relatively young late modern- 
ists— whose work is partly showcased on the Centre’s own web site—are now 
consistently operating, with strong methodological awareness and convictions, 
according to a culturalist agenda. 

Among early modernists, a glance to possible future developments is al- 
lowed by the fact that our association (SISEM) has launched the project of hold- 
ing, a yearly, three-day seminar especially intended to offer younger scholars the 
opportunity to showcase their ongoing research projects and discuss them with 
colleagues commencing September 2010. The twenty teams that have applied 
the first time tell us a slightly different story from the more cautious one we are 
able to read among the established profession. For a start, many of the applicants 
(the panel coordinators, as well as the remaining speakers) have high profiles 


20 http://www.sissco.it, 15.03.2010. 

21 Respectively, Cristina La Rocca (Padua) and Marina Montesano (Genoa, where she 
also collaborates to the above mentioned teaching module). 

22 Gabriella Valera Gruber (Trieste). 
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of study and research. Holding a doctorate or a comparable qualification was a 
requirement; but what we have here is several young scholars who have pursued 
an international career, and are currently holding, in several cases, fixed-term 
research positions abroad. The age threshold of 40 may strike representatives 
of other countries as fairly high to qualify as young, but is justified— let alone 
Italian demographic and social structure, with an entrenched late departure from 
family nests—by the continuing poor level of recruiting in the university sys- 
tem. 

What I meant to point out, though, are themes and methods that characterize 
the panels proposed for the seminars to be held in Arezzo in 2010. A cluster of 
them still holds on to a fairly traditional focus on the history of institutions. The 
large majority, on the other hand, could very easily fit under a cultural-history 
umbrella, either for their proposed topic, or for methodological and bibliograph- 
ical points of reference, or furthermore for the featuring of culturalist key words 
or names in the candidates’ CVs and self-presentations. Thus, there are proposed 
themes that present obvious family resemblances for us, such as the history of 
the book, cultural translation, discourses on travel and discoveries, the circula- 
tion of scientific knowledge (with science interpreted as a communication prac- 
tice). Political history too appears several times with a culturalist approach, and 
emphasis on symbols, rituals, languages, behavioural practices, ideas and texts; 
economic history from the point of view of consumption; military history, as 
circulation of models. Other proposals concern community history, or the his- 
tory of gender, religious and ethnic groups. 

On the whole, therefore, if this is a reasonable sample of what the next gen- 
eration of Italian scholars is up to, the perspectives of cultural history look fairly 
promising. The challenge is, rather, whether the national academic system will 
be able to recruit them and offer them a stimulating environment for teaching 
and research. Considering that the Italian government, as many others, has been 
consistently cutting university funding; that currently even the replacement of 
the turnover is blocked, and in the near future it will be allowed only as a limited 
percentage, thus actually reducing the size of the sector; that the country devotes 
to research and development a portion of the GDP dramatically lower than most 
other industrialized countries (1.09% versus a European average of 1.85%, in 
the most recent available figures, with France, Denmark, Germany and Austria 
above 2%, Finland and Sweden above 3%)” —there are few grounds for opti- 
mism. The “brain drain” of Italian researchers is likely to continue; wherever 


23 http://ec.europa.eu/research/era/pdf/key-figures-report2008-2009_en.pdf, 01.09.2010, 
p. 22. Data referring to 2006. 
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they may find employment, though, it is comforting for us to register an increas- 
ing interest for the approach to history which was the focus of this conference. 
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